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INTRODUCTION. 

X H E prefent and future grandeur, fame, riches, 
and happinefs of Great Britain, depend fo ejitirely on the 
ingenuity, induftry, and commercial fpirit of its inhabi- 
tants, and on the wifdom of its legiflatiu-e, that no ftudy 
feems more important than that which tends to convey 
proper ideas of thofe ijioft effential fubjeds, coMMERdE, 
poUTics, and finances 5 efpecially for thofe, who, by 
their rank, fortune, or connexions in life, may hereafter 
be called upon to dired: and improve, or to patronize and 
reward the exertions of genius and honeft labour .in their 
fellow-citizens; either by reprefenting them in parliament, 
^ \ or by taking a part in the adminiftration of government, 

as minifters, or magiftrates. But fo many qualifications are 
requifite to form the charader of a complete Britifh 
member of parliament, or ftatefman ; and the life of man 
is fo fhort, that it is totally impoffible to devote any very 
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ii INTRODUCTION. 

confiderable portion of time to the inveftigation of every 
art and fcience ; or even to read, with attention, amidft 
a variety of other avocations, all the voluminous produc- 
tions of the prefs on thofe interefting fubjedls, which are 
the objeds of this work. 

A NECESSITY therefore arifes of reducing thofe arts and 
fciences, the knowledge of which are likely to be moft 
intimately conneded with our Aations in life, to certain 
concife elementary principles. This has been recom- 
mended by the ableft writers, and it has been efleded 
with fuccefs in theology, hiftory, law, phyfic, philofophy,. 
and the mathematics, proving of fingular utility to the 
ftudents in each profeflionr 

On this foundation, and animated by this encourage- 
ment, the Editor of the elements of commerce^ politics, 
AND finances, vcuturcd to purfue the fame plan ; and 
having diligently collated, and accurately feleded, from 
the beft writers of every nation, the fundamental principles 
of the three fubjeds juft recited, he had the honour ta 
attend feveral of the young nobility and gentry of this^ 
kingdom, in the capacity of private tutor ; inculcating, 
in the form of private ledures, a theoretical and pradical 
knowledge of commerce, politics, and finances. . A few 
years attention to this pleafing taflc naturally brought with 
2 it 
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INTRODUCTION. iii 

It new improvements, drawn from obfcrvations on the 
pradicable part of commerce ; on the political ftate of 
Europe in general; and on the extenfion of public credit, 
and of the funded fyftem in England and France during 
the late war ; at the clofe of which, the Editor being ap- 
pointed to an honourable ftation abroad *, had a favour- 
able opportunity, in the courfe of five years irefidence, to 
colledt and add to his plan, fome modern improvements in 
the commercial and political departments, and alfo refpedt- 
ing the adminiftration of the public revenues of different 
ilates on the continent. 

On his return to England he again refumed the ofHce of 
private preceptor on the fame fubjeds, which pfofeffion 
he ftill continues ; but obferving, that the interefting ftate 
of public affairs, and the multitude of fafhionable amufe- 
ments, engroflcd fo much time in the polite world, that 
the requifitc hours could very rarely be allotted for a re- 
gular courfe of ftudy, he determined to revife and corredt 
his manufcript, and to throw it into fuch a form, that 
from the prefs, it might find its way to the library, and 
prove an ufeful guide, to be confulted at leifure, by all 
thofe perfons, who are, or may be hereafter, diredly or 
indiredly, concerned in commercial, political, or revenue 

• Britifli Vicc-conful for the Auftnan Netherlands. 

a 2 affairs. 
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affairs. But the execution of this defign was retarded for 
fome time, owing to the perfuadons of a great number 
of the Editor's friends, ^Vho wiilied to have a fummary 
of a work, which they thought generally ufeful, delivered 
in public ledures. In compliance with their better judg- 
ment, abftradts from the three treatifes were accordingly 
read in different parts of London and Weftminfter, to 
very polite and crouded audiences, by whom they were 
received with tokens of entire approbation. 

In fupport of the utility of the defign, it may not Be- 
improper to point out the want of a work of this kind,, 
from the complaints that have been long fince made in; 
print, of the very limited, inadequate ideas of each fub- 
je<9:, difcernable in thofe whofe high flations in fociety 
require the moft perfed knowledge of them all. And,, 
firfl, with refpeA to commerce. 

The befl writers on the maritime power and commerce 
of this country, concur with me in maintaining, that there 
is a manifefl defeat in the education of Britifh youth of 
high rank and fortune, and of the fons of our opulent 
citizens, by negleding to inflrud them in this very im- 
portant branch of knowledge, the commercial art. One, 
in particular, of great repute*, has gone fo far as to 

* Vid. Preface to Gee on Trade and Navigation, p. i ji 

afl^rt. 
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aflert, ** That though we are very happy in the conftitu- 
** tion of our legiflature, yet it is to be feared our parlia- * 
*■* ments have fometimes been miiled, when matters rela- 
" tive to trade have been brought under their confidera^ 
" tion." He might have added, grofsly impofed on by 
intcrefted merchants and traders ; which has been the oc- 
eafion of fuch frequent amendments and repeals of ads of 
parliament refpe&ing commerce. 

Nor is this to be wondered at, when we confider the 
number of nobles, gentlemen, officers of the army and 
navy, lawyers, and fpiritual lords, in parliament, whofe 
education has been totally foreign from all enquiry into- 
the means of improving arts, manufadures, and com- 
merce ; yet the education of a Britifh fenator ought to be 
lb general as to include a competent knowledge of every 
Aibjed that can poflibly be brought into parliament. But 
above all, young gentlemen fliould not be permitted to 
make the tour of Europe,- till they have acquired clear 
ideas of the firft principles of commerce, politics, and 
FINANCES. Were this rule ftri(5i^ly. followed, their obferva- 
tions, in the courfe of their travels, would prove highly 
beneficial to themfelves and to their native country ; for,, 
inftead of returning . with the moft ample accounts of 
cabinets of curiofitics, of the rarities, of the drefs, intrigues,, 

and. 
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and amufements of the different nations of Europe, they 

would make themfelves acquainted with their commercial 

and political maxims ; they would notice their inventions 

and improvements in the ufeful arts, and the various 

modes of railing, calle(5ling, and managing their public 

revenues. 

The errors of parliament may be redified by amend- 
ments, or repeals of ads detrimental to commerce ; but 
the effed of ignorance in commercial affairs becomes more 
fatal, when it gets poffeffion of the adminiftration of go- 
vernment in maritime and commercial ftates. The hiftory 
of England furniflies too many inilances of the imbecility 
of entire adminiftrations in this refpe<St j the very depart- 
ment peculiarly charged with the infpedion and care of 
commercial affairs, having often been filled by gentlemen, 
who could not lay claim to the lead mercantile knowledge. 
When this has been the .cafe, and that (unhappily) the 
, fuperior ofHceis of ftate were Jikewife occupied by men 
equally deficient in this . point, foreign powers have fel- 
dom failed to avail themfelves of fuch junctures, to feduce 
our artificers, artifls, and manufadurers ; to violate trea- 
ties of commerce, by laying, heavy duties and prohibi- 
tions on our merchandize entering their refpedive coun- 
tries, contrary to ex^efs ftipulations ; and, by various 

other 
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INTRODUCTION. vii 

other means, to annoy and difturb our merchants. But, 
when our Board of Trade and Plantations, which &ould 
be ftiied the Council of Commerce^ has been compofed of 
men verfed in the commercial art, and capable of commu- 
nicating all due information to the fuperior officers of 
ftate, Great Britain has ever rofe fuperior to all other ma- 
ritime powers, and has extended her commerce and na- 
tional credit to the remoteft parts of the globe. 

In a word, fo great is the advantage aridng, not only 
to the community, but to every individual, from an early 
attainment of commercial knowledge, that there have 
been but few, if any, who were tolerably verfed in it,, 
who have not either improved their eftates and fortunes,, 
by entering into commercial connections ; or raifed 
themfelves to honourable and important offices in the 
ftate. I mean this of gentlemen, whole rank, fituation, 
and patrimony, would perhaps have entitled them to ftep 
forth into public life, even without this knowledge ; but 
who, with this addition, have been able to command 
refpedt and veneration from their fellow-citizens, and to 
immortalize their fame, through the fignal fervices they 
have rendered their country (in the moft perilous times) 
by a glorious adminiftration of the public affairs of the 
ftate* 

That 
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That an early ftudy of the true principles of political 
•wifdom is effentially neceflary in a country which boafts 
fo excellent a conftitution, will fcarcely be denied ; nor 
yet, that we have been ihamefully negligent on this head : 
indeed every man's daily obfervation muft convince him, 
that the fubjeds of Great Britain would have been more 
happy, and the adminiftration of government much eafier 
of late years, if. a falfe definition of politics had not fo 
generally prevailed, which has been wholly owing to the 
want of inftilling right ideas of this important fcience into 
the minds of youth, whereby they would be prepared to 
refift.the bad imprefTions which crafty, <lefigning men now 
readily make on their minds, refpedling the views and con- 
dud of .the government they live under. If, from being 
unprincipled, we take up every vague opinion, embrace it 
for a time, and then exchange it ^s readi'ly, when intereft 
or ambition fuggefts a convenient variation, it cannot be 
wondered at, for no care has been taken to inculcate 
that veneration for the fir ft principles of civil fociety^ 
which would animate us to a love of 'our country, and 
fire us with emulation, in the caufe of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and in the fupport of the dignity and 
:authority of an upright government founded on thefe 
principles. 

The 
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The pidure of the prefent times is exhibited in a moflr 
mafterly manner, by the late celebrated Bifhop of Cloyne, 
on the ftrength of whofe authority, the Editor thinks the 
utility of this part of his plan fully eftabliflied. « The 
" pretenfions and difcourfes of men, throughout thefe 
" kingdoms, would, at firft view, lead one to think that 
** the inhabitants were all politicians; and yet, perhaps,, 
" political wifdom hath, in no age or country, been; 
" . more talked of, or lefs underftood. Licence is taken' 
" for the end of government, and popular humour for ita - 
" origin. No reverence for the laws, no attachment ta> 
" the conftitution, little attention to. matters of confe- 
*' quence, and great altercations about trifles." The 
fure method of remedying thefe grievances is, to make 
the fcience of politics a branch of Britifh education, as 
youth advance to years of maturity^ But as we have no - 
public fchools for this valuable purpofe, the Editor flatters - 
himfelf that his Elements of Politics, and his. private in- 
ftrudions to his Pupils, may fupply the want of them, at 
leaft till the ftate fliall think proper to make the care of 
the education of thofe, who are likely to become it&legif- 
lators and governors, a matter of public concern. 

The great increafe and extent of the commercial con- - 
j^diions of Great Britain, ariflng from . the augmentation^ 

k of. 
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of her maritime power, from new territorial acquifitions, 
and from the flourifhing ftate of her colonies, having to- 
tally changed the face of affairs in this kingdom, in the 
courfe of the prcfcnt century, and evidently given to the 
monied intcrcft, gteat weight and influence in the ftate ; 
the ftudy of every branch of the public revenues, and of 
the public funds, which are the grand bulwark of the 
power and influence of the monied men, becomes a necef- 
fary part of education, and flaould have had its rife with 
the origin of thefc funds ; but though they have annually 
incrcafcd, with aftonifliing rapidity, from the Revolution 
to the prefent time, yet the generality of thofe, whofe 
iitimtion in life may afford them reafonable expeftations of 
being chofen dirc^ors of thofe funds, reprefentatives of 
the people in parliament, or fervants of the crown in the 
revenue department, are often quite uninformed, and un- 
skilled in matters of this, nature » and it is maintained by 
fome writers of great eminence, ** that fucceflive parliaments 
have been held fincc that memorable aera, in which very 
few of the members have had any tolerable idea of public 
<:redit, as it ftands fupported, or becomes endangered by 
the increafe of the national debt." 

The fame method is purfued with refped to this fubjecft 
as the two former : the origin of the public revenues of 

nations 
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nations is traced ; the various refourccs of the moft an- 
cient envpires are pointed out ; their methods of amafling 
treafures, or of raifing money as a provifion for war, and 
other extraordinary demands on the ftate, are made known; 
and the principles on which all their revenue tranfadions 
were founded, are carefully prefer ved. The records of 
modern times furniOiing tiew elements of finance principles, 
thefe are deduced from the hiftory of the revenues of the 
maritime ftates of Europe ; and. every fource of revenue^ 
which has been found pradicable and productive, is laid 
open. Laftly, the whole fabric of public credit, on which 
the national debt of this kingdom is founded, is critically 
examined, and traced to its origin ; and the principles on 
which it now flourifhes, (to the equal aftonifliment and 
admiration of the whole world,) with the means of pre- 
venting its decline, are clearly ftated ^ fo that the Student 
may be enabled to decide with precifion, on every plan that 
(hall be propofed for improving the public revenues, or 
for diminifliing or augmenting the national debt, as the 
•exigencies of ftate may require. 

Having thus given the outlines of his plan, and pointed 
out the neceflity, utility, and advantages of acquiring a 
competent knowledge of commerce, politics, and finances, 
the Editor has only to add, that he hopes the execution 

. will 
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will be found equal to the defign ; and that he may be 
permitted (being a candidate for general approbation) to 
plead the merit of having fixed the attention of his 
countrymen to Audies of the utmoft eonfequence to the 
welfare of Great Britain, and facilitated the means of 
purfuing them, by a diligent, faithful extradlion of the 
ESSENCE of every work of reputation that could aiford 
him the leaft afliftance in completing his own ; which, 
be flatters himfelf, may be fubftituted in the place of 
moft of them, and be confidered as a compendium, o^. 
(jefirable knowledge and profitable inftrudion. 
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O M M E R C E» in the general fenfe of the word^ means n^ 
more than a reciprocal communication^ intercourfe^ or ^orre^ndence^ 
between man and man ; but, as a term of art» it conftantly includes 
the idea of exchange, and, in* its ordinary acceptation, it ferves to 
diftinguifh the fnercantile negotiations, carried on by the inhabitants 
of different nations with each other, from the operations of inland 
TRAFFIC, commonly known under the denomination of trade, and 
limited to a particular place or country. 

The vulgar acceptation being moft generally underftood, and free 
from that ambiguity in which we are too often involved by fcholaftic 
definitions, we fliall adhere to it ftridlly in this treatife on the Elements 
of Commerce, 

Our firft enquiry will naturally be diredked to the origin of internal' 
traffic between 'man and man ; which, as it gave birth to the very idea 
of it, may properly be ftiled the Parent of foreign Commerce. 
" ^ JB Civil 
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a ELEMENTS 0;F GOMMERCEi. 

Civil LIBERTY and traffic, being both, of. them: derived frbnv 
human neceffities, are therefore reputed to have had one and the fame 
origin, and t<i have grown up together : for no fooner did n>cn find " 
the neceffity of aflbciating, and of forming fome fort of civil govern- 
ment, for their fafety and prote(!tion» againft.the violence of uncurbed 
paflions, and the vicious difpofitions of individuals of their own fpecie^ 
(while in the ftatc of. nature) than they began to traffic, or trade with . 
cachother,. 

From the earlieft accounts we have of mankind, a diftindlion of 
characters h^ been, as evidently traced as^ the difference in the fram& . 
and bodily conftitution of the human race. , As fome of thefe were ever 
found more robuft and adtive than others, fo were fome minds founds 
diipofed to ingenuity and induftry, while others difcovered a propenfity 
to indolence and idlenefs, the. parents of mili^hief. Hence arofe the . 
neceflity of affociating, , and of framing and fubmitting to the laws of 
civil fociety, under fome mode of government, for the protedion of. 
life and liberty, and for the limiting and afcertaining of property. 

Till this was done, as. there could not be any fixed property, fa. 
meither was there any trafiic ; for, whatever the robuft and adlive, the 
ingeniqus and induftrious, had procured (over and above what was. . 
neceffary for the demands of nature) the weak and inibecile, the in--' 
dplent, the ina<5tive, and the vicious,, feized by violence, extorted by 
fwud and deceit, or obtained through pity and compaflion. 

BuT.no fooner was property lioiited and protefied,. and perfonal: 
liberty fecured from favage viplence, by civil inftitutions, than the 
ingenious and induftrious began a reciprocal traffic. The hulbandman, , 
who employed hiipfelf in cultivating land, had neither time nor ca- 
pacity to invent or improve the inftruments. neceffary for his ufe j nor.- 
had theartift, who furniihed them to him, either fkill or Jeifure to . 
fow the feed, or plant the vegetable, that muft produce food for his . 
fubfiftence. A traffic between thefe, therefore, naturally arofe; the 
plough-fhare was exchanged for corn ;' one art was improved by an- 
other, as one artift was affifted by the other. Their mutual neceffities 
bsroqght them together, produced a traffic between them, and (withouti 

exiteripg; 
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Altering into farther details) from hence we derive the origin of 
BARTER or EXCHANGE, which furniftied the firft idea of univerfal 
commerce, and which, to this hour, continues to be its firft and 
xhief elementary principle *. 

In procefs of^ime, one fociety of men, finding that the fpot of earth 
they occupied produced, through their labour and induftty, a fuperfluity 
«f the neceflaries of life ; and perceiving, that there were many things 
wanting, not merely for the continuance of their being or exiftence, 
tut for the eftabKfhment of their wcU-heing, they refolved on endea-- 
'vouring to procure thefe, by exchanging their fuperfluous commodities 
lor thofe which they either wanted, or imagined they wanted, and cither 
conceived or knew to be the produce of other countries, or the fruit of 
the indufiry and ingenuity of other focieties of men. Thefe ideas and 
perceptions gave birth to the art of navigation, whereby the enquiry 
was fct on foot, what was tjie produce of different countries, and what 
the reciprocal wants of each fociety ; and, as people encreafed; fo did 
•commerce, which caufed many to go off from hufbandry to manufac- 
tures, and other ways of living ; for convenience whereof they begaR 
.-comtnunities. This was the origin of all towns j which being found 
ncceffary for trade, their inhabitants increafed by expectation of profit. 
This introduced foreign trade, or traffic with neighbouring nations^; 
^nd this, a ^efire rather to fettle on fome navigable rivers, than in re- 
mote inland places, whereby they might be more eafily fupplied from 
the country \7ith commodities fit to export, and fo difperfe' thither thofe 
<hey had imported from abroad. 

Having thus marked the origin of commercial ideas, let us, for i 
•moment, fufpend our enquiries, to make one important, awful remark, 
which feems to break in upon the mind like a ray of celeftial intelligence, 
^nd thus inform 'it : Here, Oman! without poring over ^Volumes of 

• <« The firft original of trade, bdth domeftic and foreign, \ira$ barter; when one pri- 
"<< vate perfon, having an overplus of fuch things as his neighboar wanted, furnifliedhim 
^« therewith, for their value in fuch whereof the other had plenty, but he Hood in need of 
^ the fame/' 

{kry en Tradt^ fap j% 

B a 
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4 ELEMENTSOF COMMERCE.' 

theology^ ,thou haft an evident demonftration of the exiftence of a firfjL 
intelligent caufe, the fupreme Creator and Difpofer of all things, tha 
one, only univerfal deity; for what intelligence but the Supreme,, 
who but the Deity, could infpire the . idea to the firft fociety of menv 
who entertained it, that there were other fpots of earth to explore, 
from which they were feparated by an abyfs of waters ? or, even admit-, 
ting their firft intercourfe to have been with other focieties of men on, 
the fame continent, or tradt of land, who but the Deity could bring, 
them together, or infpire them with different degrees of knowledge,, 
fkill, and induftry, fo that fome fhould cultivate the vine, and others, 
grain; that fome (hould feek to defend their bodies from, the incle-- 
mencies of the weather, by the fkins of animals; that others fhould, 
fabricate their woolly fleeces,, and a. third the fibres of trees and plants, 
for the fame purpofe ? In a word, where the intercourfe between the . 
inhabitants of a continent was not fufficient to confume. the produdts. 
of nature and induftry, but there ftill remained a furplus of various ar- , 
tides, what but die fupreme Intelligence could convey the notion of ^ 
rendering arts, manufactures, and barter or exchange, univerfal through- 
out the habitable globe, by means of navigation ? 

Wb have found that barter is the firft principle of Commerce, . 
NAviGATiojf the fecond ; let us now examine who are the firft people 
on the records of time that rendered themfelves famous, and their fo- 
ciety flourifhing, by reducing thefe two principles to practice. 

History informs us*, that we owe the origin and firft rudiments of. 
navigation to the Egyptians and Phoenicians ; all beyond this is in- 
volved in fable and obfcurity ; nor is it necefTary for us to trace the 
origin of commerce farther than to the firft acknowledged commercial , 
nation ; let us note the meafures they took to improve and extend na- 
vigation and commerce, which were born twins, if I may be allowed . 
the expreffion, and remain infeparable to this hour. 

The EGYPTIANS were a warlike people, and governed by kings, 
who were all of them either heroes or legiflators, whofe ambition was 
to raife their monarchy to the higheft degree of perfection j and to attaia^ 

. f^ Strabo, lib. 6. 

this^ 
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tfiis end, they encouraged navigation, eflablifhcd a maritime power, 
and extended their commerce, of which they, had found the benefits. 
By conquefts. They attentively examined fuch things as were necefiary 
to be eftabliflied; but, when they had once eftablifhed and. judged 
them ufeful, they never changed them through caprice or inconftancy. 
They alfo loved to indulge themfelves in their pleafures, and werc^ 
extremely fond of a variety of foreign novelties; but, inthegratificatioa- 
of their luxurious inclinations, they ever had an eye to their national 
interefts, and made their very paffions fuhfervient to their commercial 
tranfa(3:ions. 

ThuSj while ambition prompted them to fubdue kingdoms, the 
chief ufe they made of their conquefts was to make flaves of the 
inhabitants, whom.they employed in all laborious, works, while their 
own people indulged themfelves in a ftate of luxury ; the means for 
which commerce had fupplied. This is the account their own and 
other hiftorians give of this people *. 

Here, by the way^. let us obferve,,that we have the origin of the 
SLAVE TRADE ; an article of modern, as it was of ancient commerce^ 
and is equally J uftifiable now as it was in the time of the Egyptians 
(if commerce itfelf be legal) which will hardly be denied. f. 

The principal commerce of the Egyptians* was that of the Eaft, by- 
way of the Red Sea ; and, it is to be remembered that this commerce 
was free and open to • every inhabitant of Egypt. As Egypt wag- 

•The ancient mythologiftsTiavc made the EgyptianGod Thoyth, who is the Grecian' 
Mercury, to be the author of navigation and merchandife. They tell us that Qfiris, who*^ 
is their Bacchus, .attempted the conqueft of India, ^as we learn flnce from hiftory that 
Sefoftris had done; becaufe that the Egyptians, about that time, drove a confiderable trade. 
veith the Indians, and" even brought them under their, government* It was the fame 
Bacchus, according to theft writers, who-firft taught the art of l^iiying and felling to 
mankind ; that is, the art of trade» They give us, likewife, to underftand what was 
the trade between the Egyptians and Greeks, by the voyage which Oanaus made to 
Greece, believing him to be the firft who made ufe of a galley, and that before* his time 
they had no better invention than floats, which they pretend were ufed firft in the Red Sea. 
B\it, be this as it will, thefe fables give us light enough to attribute to the Egyptians the 
invention of commerce and navigationt Hiftory tf tbi Commim and Navigation *of tb$'' 
jkdinUy by Huetf Jkifiop of AvranchiS^ . 
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6 ELEMENTS OF COMMERCE. 

interfered by an infinite number of canals, the communication between 
their great cities was rendered ihort and eafyj and they derived one 
great advantage from the fituation of their cities, all of them ftanding 
nearly on a level ; by which, the tranfit of merchandlfe to the ports 
for exportation, and of foreign commodities from the ports to the 
inland provinces, was greatly facilitated; a-nd rendered, on the whole, 
more fecure and reafonable than if they had been obliged to make ufe 
of land carriage ; which (befides) was, in thofe days, attended with fo 
much delay, that great tofles were fuftained on perifhable commodities, 
:in long journies frora fea-ports to inland towns. 

In fhort, there never was any nation who knew fo well as the 

Egyptians how to make ufe of all the advantages and all the con- 

Tcniencies that are to be derived from a great river. They cut canals 

in all parte ; which, at the time of the inundation of the Nile, were 

.fufficiently fupplied with water from that general fource; and even 

thereby rendered ufeful for the tranfportation of merchandife and the 

neceflaries of life. In thofe countries which want this convenience, 

all the articles of home confumption are exceflively dear; and of this. 

Prance furniihes a ftanding proof ; the plenty which that fertile 

• country produces being renderetj^ in a great meafure, abortive, owing 

to the badnefs of the roads and the delay and expence of land carriage. 

por inftance, though their coafts furnifli a variety and great abundance 

•of fifli, yet, before it arrives at the capitals of the inland Provinces, 

^one half is fpoiled, the remainder lofes its intrinfic value, being ftale 

•and unwholefome, and the price after all is exorbitant. 

That we may not have occafion to enlarge on the fame caufes 
producing the fame cfFedls in modern times,- and in countries with 
which we are familiarly acquainted, let it be remembered that the 
•Chinefe, and, nearer home, the Dutch and the Flemings, derive the 
fame advantages from their navigable canals and level fituation.; and 
at prefent, in many parts of England, navigable canals have been cut; 
feveral patriotic noblemen and gentlemen having given great encou- 
ragement to thefe ufeful communications between cities, manufafturing 
4owns, and fea-ports i but the face of the country muft ever prevent a 

general 
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rgeaeral int-rodu\ftion of navigable canals, from awantof thatuniverfal 
\<^vel which prevails in tjie Auftrian Netherlands and the United. 
Brovinces* 

Thb monuments of the grandeur, riches, and luxury of Egypt, arifing.^ 
from their commerce and navigation, are fo eafily to be traced in the 
works of hi(lorians and trave]lers> that I need only recommend a perufal 
of them for further fatisfailion on that fi\bjedl. But the commercial 
knowledge we derive from the Egyptians muft be ranked among our* 
elements of commcrqc». It confifts of two objeds. . 
' !• The employment of • flaves procured from other* countries, by 
conqueft or purchafe^ as nieceffary implements of commerce. 

2# The making navigable canals in countries wherft it is pradlicable, . 
for the facility of transporting merchandife to and from fea-ports, and . 
for rendering,the communication of inland counties eafy, for the benefit, 
of the inland trade, or home conflimption. 

'* If the Chinefe are really dcfcended from the Egyptians,,, as many. 
*^ learned men of the greateft repute have maintained, it muft be 
•' owned they are fq far from falling fliort of their anceftors, that they, 
" greatly furpafs them.. In cfFc<ft, they have rendered their whole 
** country navigable and eafy of accefs, by canals of communication » 
•^ from one river to angtherj and contriving thefe canals with fuch 
*♦ induftryy that there is fcarce a town, or even a village, which has^ 
" not the conyeniency of.watcr-cajtiage. We fee, likewife, upon t 
*' thefe rivers, a prodigious number of people, adivc, frugal, taken 
** up entirely with the ftudy of commerce, and who very rarely go 
'* on fliorei and, as all thefe people have nothing but boats of different . 
M -figures for their eftates^ it freq^qently happens that thefe boats unite, . 
'^ and fornira kind. of hamletsj which the Chinefe range with fuch 
** fymmetry that they call them^ with great propriety, water towns.'* 

The rapid progrefs of the Phoenicians, who formed a confiderable 
maritime power, and undertook i^ery long and dangerous voyages to 
improve their commerce, is ftill more remarkable than that of the 
Egyptians ; for they pofleflcd only a narrow flip of the coaft of Afia,., 
^tuation highly dif^vantageous, in which they were blocked up in a 

great. 
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great mcafure by powerful neighbours on every fide. Their fifft at- 
tention, under thefe circumftances, was to make as many fortified ports, 
harbours, and creeks, as poffible on their coaft. This accomplifhed, 
they applied themfelves fo indefatigdbly to every ftudy bearing the Icafl: 
relation to maritime or commercial affairs, that they acquired the repu- 
tation of being the inventors of arithmetic and aftronomy, and of being 
the firft people who reduced the Gommcrcial art into a fixed, regulai^^ 
judicious fyftem. 

This people merit alfo further commendation, ibr having undertaken 
long and dangerous voyages, without -receiving affiftance from the lights 
of others, or being encouraged by any examples: they even went as 
far as our coafts of Cornwall to fetch tin. We can fcarce conceive how 
great a regard the ancients had for fuch bold and curious perfons as, by 
making frequent and.diftant voyages, and by their travels both by fea 
and land, introduced the knowledge of a thoufand rare and ufeful in- 
ventions, by which they difcovered, as it were, a new world. 

From the Phoenicians (without entering deeper into their hiftory) 
we derive two elementary principles of commerce, which we will fet 
down in this place, becaufe we purpofc noting every general principle, 
as it arifes, and fhall hereafter range them in their proper order, 'when 
we come to apply them to the prefent ftate of commerce, as it is carried^ 
on by GREAT BRITAIN and her colonies. 

1. Commerce muft be fupported by maritime power, or naval 
ilrength. 

2. It will always thrive better in free governments, either limited 
monarchies or republics, than in defpotic abfolute monarchies : there-* 
fore the Phoenicians made a more rapid progrefs in the arts and fciences, 
and carried their commerce to a much greater heighth than the Egyp- 
tians ; for the government of the Phoenicians was republican, and 
their cities and ports were free and open ; by which means Tyre and 
Sidon, and feveral other of their free cities, rofe to a ftate of unrivaled 
opulence. 

The Ethiopians, Perfians, and Arabs, at this period, were likewife 
,<:oncerned in commerce -, but this need only be mentioned a« matter of 

record. 
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fecordy their fmall confequence not requiring further notice; but if 
curioiity fliould prompt the induftrious ftudent to further rcfearches on 
their account^ he will find ample fatisfaftion in Huet's Hiftory of the 
Commerce and Navigation of the Ancieots» chap. xi. xii. xiii. and 
xiv. 

After the deftrudlion of Tyre hy Alexander the Great, garth age 
became the chief feat of commerce; .and the Carthaginians formed 
fiich a ftrong maritime force, that towards the end of the fecond Punic 
war, Carthage reckoned within her walls no lefs than ieven hundred 
thoufand inhabitants. No lefs than three hundred cities of Africa were 
dependant on this republic ; and they bad planted confiderable colonies 
ia Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia ; her navies^ every where formidable^, 
daily made new conquefts ; ia fhort,. nothing could be more fwift, or 
indeed more wonderful, than the rife, progrefs, and perfeftipn of her 
maritime Arength, nor of its ufual confequences, luxury and indolence*. 
Some afiert, that they penetrated as far as America ; but> leaving this 
to the deciiion of the fpeculative antiquarian, let.us only remark^ that 
here arifes another principle of commerce. 

The eftablifhment of colonies,, for the improvement and extenfion* 
of trade-. 

The utility of navigation was too paljpable and tooilriking-, in reipeA 
to people of any attention, long to efcape the Greeks : a nation fo in«« 
duftrious, and who knew fo well how to appropriate to themfelves the 
inventions of others,, could not fail of aiming at the dominion of the 
fea. We know what a vaft number of veflels Greece, united and ani^c 
mated by her common defire of vengeance, employed in the Trojan, 
war;, how powerful they then were by feaand land; how jealous of 
their rights, and how unable to bear even the flighteft injuries. 

One may cafily judge, fo quick and. enterprifing as they were, they 
emitted nothing to prcferve a juft fupcriority on the fea, a fuperiority 
which fo infinitely concerned them* 

In^ the age preceding the birth of Alexander the great,. 
Athens and Sparta were engaged in difputing with each other the em- 
fire of the Egean and Ionian feas. Thefe two rivals,, fo different in. 

C their 
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their manners and cuftoms (the one remarkable for politcncfs and luxu- 
ry, the other diftinguifhed by the fcverity of her difcipline ; the former 
more capable of infpiring love, but the latter able to force admiration) 
at every turn had recourfe to arms. After reciprocal loffes and advan- 
tages, Sparta took one hundred and fourfcore fhips from her enemy, 
befieged her in form, and forced her to furrender at difcretion. Athens 
was humbled by this, but not abfolutely deftroyed ; fhe, in her turn, 
repaid Sparta the fame hard meafure fhe had received. 

Philip, king of Macedon, diftinguiftiing clearly all the views and-^ 
all the projects of the Greeks, from the very beginning of his reign, 
made the utmoft efforts to eflablilh a maritime force. The firfl pre- 
tence of which he availed himfelf for difplaying a naval force, was, the 
fuppreffioiy of pirates, who were grown infolent, through a long feries 
of fuccefsful villanfes, and of thefe he undertook to cleanfe the Egean 
and Ionian feas. But in a fhort time he began to exercife himfelf that 
trade, as fhameful as lucrative, as unworthy of a great prince as it was 
proper to fill his coffers ; yet the flatterers, who followed his court, 
and fludied his motions, invented a thoufand reafons to prove it for his 
honour. 

Alexander the great, his fuccefTor, to rival garth age, 
built. the famous city of Alexandria in egypt, and opened the 
trade between the Indian and Mediterranean feas. 

The commerce of the Eaft, or of the Eaft Indies, appears to have 
been the chief objfed: of all the voyages undertaken by the ancients. 
Arrian's Periplus of the Red Sea, and the remarks of Pliny, Solinus, 
and Philofbratus, plainly prove, that thefe countries were well known 
and frequented ; but the communication between them, and Europe 
was not accomplifhcd till the time of Alexander. 

After the demolition of Carthage, and the ruin of all Greece by the 
Romans, they became maflers of all Africa, arid the greatefl part of 
Afia; fo that every tiling gave way to the Roman power, and the city 
of Rome became the fole miflrefs of the profitable commerce to the 
Eaft Indies ; which proved the fburce of immenfe riches, and intro- 
duced ipto all the principal cities of Italy that refined luxury and original 

elegance. 
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elegance, which rendered the Roman republic the ftandard of tafte^ 
and enabled her to carry her improvements to fuch a degree of perfec- 
tion, that all the productions of the polite and liberal arts (at this pe- 
riod of their flouriftiing ftate) have been handed down, even to the 
prefent age, as mafter-pieces in their feveral kinds > and the precious 
remains of thefe antiquities are beheld with admiration by fome, with 
a degree of enthufiaftic veneration by others, and are generally pur- 
chafed and preferved at an enormous expence. 

We have only one melancholy remark to make on the well-known 
hiftory of the power, wealth, and elegance of ancient Rome. 

** That luxury, when it is carried to fuch a pitch, as to introduce 

*' effeminacy of manners, indolence, inaftivity, and licentioufnefs^ 

** becomes the bane of commerce, and muft (fooner or later) prove 

" the deftrudlion of any country whofe welfare depends on trade and 

. *' navigation/* 

Valerius paterculus and tacitus, are authors proper to be 
confulted for a more ample account of the effeminacy and depravity of 
manners which prevailed at Rome, after the demolition of Carthage^ 
and of its effe^s on the commercial interefls of that renowned flate. 

We derive out one principle of commerce from the ancient Romans^ 
which modern commercial ftates have adopted, and carried to great 
perfection. 

The insurance or assurance of (hips and merchandife from 
lofTes at fea. 

This is traced up to the Emperor Claudius Caefar. The Lex Oleroa 
(the maritime code of France) treats of it fo far back as the year 1 1 94,. 
as being then known and praftifed in Europe. We fhall find it efla- 
blifhed on a proper footing in England during the reign of Elizabeth. 

The Goths and Vandals compleated what effeminacy had partly ^c- 
complifhed, the ruin of the Roman empire ; and then the commerce 
carried on between the Indian and Mediterranean feas was thrown intd 
• another channel i for it ceafed through the Red Sea,, by way of Alex- 
andria, and was now condudted by Trebezon, Damafcus, and Aleppo, 
which gave rife to the commerce carried on by the free ftates of Italy ;, 

C z iucb 
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fuch as Venice, Genoa, and Pifa ; and. the merchandife of the Eaft Indies 
was conveyed by this new channel, not only to all the countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean, but to England, to the Netherlands^ to 
Germany, ^d even to the Baltic fea. 

The fituation of Ba'uges^ in the Auftrian Netherlands, rendered it aJ: 
this time the emporium of all Europe. The commodities of the north, 
fuch as,^corn, naval ftores, &c.. were brought here in the funimer 
feafon, and bartered for the Afiatic commodities which arrived from 
the LEVANT. Thus the fhips that brought corn and naval ftores from 
the north, were freighted home with the produce of Afia, and the Le- 
vant (hips returned with the /upplies from, the north. By this means 
the Hanfe Tow»s, and all the countries of the north, partook of the 
deiicacies of the eaftern world, in return for naval ftores^ and fuch ne- 
/ceflaries as are requifite for India voyagesu 

Bruges underwent the fame fate as Tyre, Cartilage, aiad Rome, 
with refpeft to the efFcfts of opulence and luxury:. The riches they 
acquired made the inhabitants idle, inattentive and negligent, till .at 
length they totally defpifed that very commercial art, which had been 
the fource of their opulence. They turned gentlemen, and became 
.candidates for titles and pofts of honour under the Spanifli monarchy, 
ito which they were then iubjeS ; and this very great, and once flou- 
riftiing city, is at this time half depopulated, and chiefly inhabited 
Jby a petite nohlefje and the clei;gy. Some few fadlors ftill remain, who 
carry on afi inconfiderable commerce, through the port of Oftend, with 
England, France, and Holland, for the confumption of Brabant and 
Flanders j and they likewife export fome articles to Spain : but the in^ 
•credible quantity of magazines or warehoufes now empty, gives the 
curious Britifti traveller an opportunity of feeing, very near home, a 
ftriking jnonument of the ruin of one of the greateft commercial cities 
in Europe, from caufes, which will never fail to produce fimilar efFedts, 
in every age and country. 

Antwerp (fituated alfo in the Auftrian Netherlands) was next difco- 
yered to be as convenient as Bruges, and the inhabitants to be niore 
j^iiduflrious and attentive in the execiftion of all commercial tranfac- 

tions* 
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tions. To this port therefore, the commerce of Bruges was eafily re- 
moved, and Antwerp, in its turn, became the moft opulent city of 
Europe; when, by one fatal blow, all its fplendor vaniflicd almoft 
in an inftant. 

We have already remarked, that civil liberty and commerce are in- 
feparable, and flourifli together. Their connexion was deft'royed at 
Antwerp by the perfecuting fpirit of popery, carried to the higheft de- 
gree of violence and cruelty by tlie Duke of Alva, the Spanifh governor 
of the Netherlands under Philip tlie Second -, 'the very monarch who 
made an inglorious attempt to introduce his horrid religious perfecu- 
tions into England, by means of his invincible armada. The manu- 
fa<fturers and merchants, who were of the reformed or Proteftant reli- 
gion, and even feveral Roman Catholics, who dreaded the inquifition 
and its tortures (which D'Alva wanted to eftablifli throughout the 
Netherlands) fled from this perfccution to Amfterdam, and other ci- 
ties of the United Provinces, which had juft fliook off the Spanifh 
yoke. Others came over to England ; and this memorable event may 
be faid not only to have laid the foundation of the flourifhing republic 
of Holland, but of the maritime power, extcafive commerce, and opu,- 
lence of England foon after this period, and of Great Britain at this 
hour. • 

Every favourable circumftancc contributed to this happy 'event. 
Spain was governed by a perfecuting bigotted tyrant, who permitted 
his minifters to exercife every ipecics of rapine and violence, for the 
fake of the holy Roman catholic religion, and to gratify its tools of 
vengeance^ the inquifition. Amftcrdam was fubjeded to a republican 
form of government, breathing a newly imbibed fpirit of liberty, and 
inviting all ftrangers to partake of this common blefling. 

Enoland was happy in having her fceptre fwayed by a princefs of 
uncompion talents, zealous for the welfare of Europe, and a warm advo- 
cate for civil and religious liberty ; and (he again had the happinefs of 
being affiftcd by a fet of counfellcrs and minifters of confummate abili- 
ties, and incorruptible fidelity. No wonder then, that this was the 
epocha for improving and extending the commerce of England and of 

Holland^ 
2 
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Holland^ and that Amfterdam and London fhould rife on the ruins of 
Bruges and Antwerp ; the former having loft itfelf by indolence^ and 
the latter being depopulated by perfccution- 

Our review of the origin of commerce may be clofed here, with two 
additional principles, coUefted from the circumilances attending the 
decline and total ruin of Bruges and Antwerp. 

!• Indefatigable induftry and attention are requiiite for carrying 
on inland trade and foreign commerce fuccefsfuUy. By indolence and 
negledt the inhabitants of Bruges lofl: both ; for trade will not remain 
long in any place where it is received with coolnefs and indifference. 

2.ToL£RATiON (in matters of religious faith) is equally neceflaryi for 
we have feen the efFeds of intolerance, in driving away artifts, manu« 
fafturersj and merchants from Antwerp. 
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H E chief dcfign of tracing the origin of commerce to remoteft 
times was, to draw from the bofom of antiquity fbme of the invariable 
principles of the commercial art» which have been preierved and adopted 
by the moderns, and are at this very time the bafis of the extenfive 
foreign and domeftic trade carried on by the maritime and commercial 
powers of Europe. 

At the clofe of our dedudions from antiquity, we left Europe in 
pofTefSon of the very profitable trade to the Eafb Indies^ which had 
been the principal objed of all the expeditions, long voyages^ and ad« 
ventures of the ANCIENTS, and had, at different periods, enriched 
and aggrandized egypt, Phoenicia^ carthage, and romc. We 
found alfo, that the fuccefs of the rifing commerce of Europe folely 
depended on civil and religious liberty ; in coniequence of which, Ve- 
nice, Amfterdam, and London, were juft opening to our view a new 
fcene of commercial enquiry; the firft, as the grand mart for the produce 
of the eaftern world ; the fecond, as the emporium of Europe ; and 
the laft, in an infant ftate* of commerce, politically reviewing the 
progrefs already made by the other two^ adopting the maxims on 
which their fuccefs was founded, and adding to thefe a variety of other 
principles, peculiar to the genius and conftitution of England, and 
which the ingenuity, induftry, and natural bravery of its inhabitants 
combined to render praiflicable. 

Fired with emulation, all England engaged in the attempt to vie 
with the neighbouring city of Amfterdam, and to form the bafis of a 
maritime and commercial power, that (hould take in every branch of 
the commercial art known or pra^ifed throughout the habitable 
globe. 
3 .In 
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In procefs of time this glorious and ftupendous plan (for fp I may 
juftly term it, confidcring the fmall extent of the Britifli ifles, their 
reparation from each other, difunited interefts, and various difad van- 
tages) has been accompliflied,. and fo- compleatly accomplifhed, that 
we have feen Great Britain, notwithftanding all the oppofition of rival 
commercial powers, who have waged with her themoft expenfive and- 
bloody wars, in order to impede her progrefs, rife fupcrior to every ob*^ 
ftacle, acquire and maintain the fbvereignty of the feas, and diftinguifh 
herfelf as the firft maritime and commercial power of Europe* In a« 
word, we fee her enjoying at prefent a manifeft fuperiority in that mo(k 
profitabk branch of ancient commerce, the East India trade; and,, 
whet^ier we confideF the enlargement of her terrrtoriies, the ftr^ngth o£ 
her maritime power, the univerfality of her commerce, the extent o£ 
her public credit, the opulence of her chief cities, or the flourifliing 
ftate of arts and fciences, we may venture to pronounce, that fhe was^ 
at the fummit of national glory, and of human g^randeur, foon after, 
the conclufion of the kte peace. . 

SiNC£ that period, we have reafon to think commerce has declined iw 
various branches> and that thefe kingdoms are unhappily experiencing? 
fome of the fatal efFcfts of that luxury, which breeds licentioufnefs i^ 
a«nd of that effeminacy and diffolutenefs of manners,, which gradually 
brought on the deftrudlion of the ancient commercial ftates. In this^ 
fituation of affairs, the fubjed: before us is rendered more neceffary zndy 
ufeful ; as^ we (hall point out in the purfuit of it, the feveral caufes oB 
the increafe and decline of commerce in general, and of that of Greab 
Britain in particular; fothat when the fymptoms of a decline are dif- 
covered, gentlemen, who are, or may one day be^ the guardians of the: 
commercial interefls of our country,, by obtaining early a thorough 
knowledge of the difeafe, will be enabled to apply the remedy in tiq;ie;^ 

Our enquiry into the rife and progrefs of the domeftic trade and fo- 
reign commerce of England, and our inveftigation of the feveral lead^- 
ing principles, the application of which to pradice has produced the 
highefl degree of commercial perfedlion- in thefe kingdoms, muft com- 
mence at that glorious period of the Englifh hiflory,^ when the- eveis 
memorable Elizabeth fat upon the throne*. 
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The admirers of> and adepts in, the hiftoric antiquities of England, 
will perhaps afk this queftion. Why this epoch (of all others) is pitched 
upon as the propereft to commence our examinations into the rife of 
that extenfive commerce Great Britain at prefent enjoys ? The reafoa 
is obvious. Before this memorable period, England made no figure in 
the commercial world worthy our notice. 

The navigation and trade of England was trifling before this' sera, 
and continued in much the fame fituation, with little improvement, 
from the time of William the Conqueror to the acceflion of Elizabeth, 
except in one inflance, which I fhall not pafs over in filence. 

The foreign commerce confifled only in exportations of the natural 
produce of the country, unmanufaftured ; ^uch as tin, lead, wool, 
hides, iron, and fifh, which were generally bartered for foreign manu- 
faftured commodities, particularly fome fine woollen cloths, wrought 
iilks, gold and filver brocades and embroideries, and cloths of gold, as 
they were then called. But the inland trade received a moft Gonfider- 
able advantage as early as the reign of Edward III. which produced 
in proccfs of time one of the mofl confiderable branches of foreign 
conimerce. Before his time the manufadluring of wool into cloths 
was chiefly confined to the then Spanifh Netherlands, now knovi^n by 
the names of Aujlrian^ French^ and Dutch flanders; and the kings 
of England receiving fubfidies from their fubjeds, for the maintenance 
. of their civil government and regal flate, in wool, they wete obliged 
to export it on their own account, and were thus neceffitated to become 
merchants, as a means to raife and realize a revenue. On this account, 
they had their brokers or fadlors at Bruges, Ghent, BrufTels, Lovain, 
and other cities of Flanders. The proprietors of land, and the farmers 
all over the kingdom, encouraging alfo the breeding of fheep, and the 
growth and management of wool, from which great profits were de- 
rived, this branch of trade became fo confiderable, that it is fliled, by 
{oviit authors, the commencement of the Englifh commerce j . nor is 
this to be wondered at, if it be confidered that the Flemings took off 
their wool in prodigious quantities, and paid fo high a price for it, 
that all people of property in England, who knew any thing of the na- 
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tore of this trade and its profit^, engaged in ft. * But in the parliament 
held at Weftminfter A. D. 1338, the exportation of wool was prohi- 
bited, a new revenue was provided for the king^ and, in order to in- 
cite and encourage foreign cloth-workers, and other manufafturers of 
wool, to come over, and fettle in England, very great privileges were 
granted, and penfions from the crown were allowed them, till they 
&ould befo far eftablifhed as to be able to obtain a decent fubfiftence 
by their ingenuity and induftry. At the fame time a prohibition was 
laid on foreign cloths, the king's fubjedls being forbid to wear them ; 
but neither this prohibition, nor yet a fumptuary law made in the 2yih 
year of this reign, limiting and reftraining the luxury of drefs, parti- 
cularly with refpeft to woollen cloths, could prevent the importation of 
foreign fine cloths ; for, in the twenty-eighth year of this king, we 
find, by a record of the balance of trade, prefcrved in the Exchequer, the 
following article, **i83i pieces of fine cloths imported, at ^ 6 Sterling: 
^ per piece:" fo that we muft conclude, that the prohibition to im* 
port or wear foreign cloths was only a fimple proclamation from the: 
king, which was not duly obeyed; the aft of parliament of 1338, go- 
ing no farther than to prohibit the exportation of wool,, for the encou- 
ragement of the manufaftures at home. 

In the reign of Henry VIL the importation of wrought filks and o£" 
ftufFs fabricated with filk and thread mixed, was prohibited by aft oC , 
parliament. 

Edward III. then,, and Henry VII. were the only princes in whofe: 
reigns any confiderable. attention was given to commercial affairs, and: 
thefe regulations, as yet,, produced only a limited advantage, viz. the 
eftablifliing of feme manufafturers among us, which did not even foit 
fbme time after provide a fiifficiency for home consumption; nor could 
the very manufaftures now under confideration ever have been made. 
to anfwer the purpofes of univerfal commerce,^ if important contingent 
events, fuch indeed as cannot poffibly be included in the plans and 
fyftems of mankind,, but which occafionally happen in the grand revo- 
lutions of ftatcs and empires, had not been the immediate caufes of 
augmenting and improving, and of bringing them to perfeftion iix- 

England ;; 
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Bngland i for the privileges and immunities granted by Edward III. 
could only ferve to gain a few ftraglers, fuch as fugitives for debt, 
malecontents, and criminals, the outcafts of civil fociety, who arc 
neceflitated to tranfport themfelvcs, and, generally fpeaking, arc not 
either the mt>ft induftrious or laborious of mankind. 

On the whole, Edward gained but a very inconfiderable number, one 
family of repute only being mentioned> viz. that of John Kemp, a 
native of Flanders, who removed into England in this reign, and was 
followed by about fcventy different perfons, not families, as fome au- 
thors have aflerted, from thf* Walloon country in the neighbourhood 

of MECHLIN. 

But bodies of manufaiSturcrs, who are fober, frugal, and induftri- 
ous, who are well cftablifhed with their families, and who have the 
leaft fpark of attachment for their native country, do not fo cafily leave 
it, and encounter all the perils of journies and voyages, upon the bare 
allurement of greater encouragement than they meet with at home, if 
they are fecured there in the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty j 
but when once their perfons and properties are endangered, either by 
religious perfecutions, by defpotic tyranny, popular tumults, infur- 
redtions, civil wars, the invafions of hoftile force, or the devaftations 
of famine, a total revolution in arts, manufactures and commerce takes 
place; «and artificers, artifans, manufadurers, and even merchants, 
will fly in bodies to the dominions of thofe princes and ftates who offer 
them the fulleft enjoyment of the blcfling they are in danger of lofing, 
or of which they arc aftually deprived j and where, from the genius of 
the country, its populoufnefs, and the extent of its commercial con- 
nexions, their feveral arts and manufactures are moft likely to be con- 
ftantly wanted. 

One of thefe great and iingular events happened in the reign of Eli^ 
^abeth. 

The Walloons, who fled from the t3rranny of D' Alva into England, 
were moft kindly received by that great queen, and they carried to per- 
feftion the wooljen manufadlure, which, till this event, for want of a 
fufficient number of ikilful hands, had remained iu an infant (late, 
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making but a very flow progtefs, and barely fupplying our markets for 
home confumption* 

The ftate of the filk manufaftory in England, till a much later date, 
wasexaaiy in the fame fituation as that of the woollen before the time 
of Elizabeth ; fpr, though the prohibition on foreign wrought filks 
took place in the reign of Henry VIL yet fo flow was the progrefs of 
the filk manufactory in England, and fo trifling the improvements,,, 
that foreign filks were again imported under certain reftridtions, and 
were worn by the opulent part of the people : nor was it till the well 
known impolitic revocation of the cdiiSk'^of Nantz, by Lewis XI V> 
that this manufadure was perfeftly efl:ahliflied with us, fo as to prove 
not only a very confiderable branch of domefl:ic trade, but even of 
exportation. 

- The Hugenots, or French protefl:ants, being exiled from France,. 
by this meafure *, came and fettled in bodies at Canterbury, and ia 
Spital-Fields, London, where their defctfndants remain to this day. . 

Voltaire, the Marquis Caefar Beccaria Bonefaria, and fome of 
our own mofl: celebrated writers, particularly Anderfon and De Foe, 
concur in opinion, that England firfl: began to flourifli as a maritime 
commercial ftate in the reign of Elizabetht 

The manner in which Voltaire cxpreflTes himfelf on this occafion is 
fo ftriking, that I cannot refift the temptation of reciting his own 
words. *' From the firft beginning of Elizabeth's reign,^" fays he, 
** the Englifli applied themfelves to manufadlures r the Flemings, 
** being perfecuted by Philip II> removed to London, bringing with 

* By the revocation of the ednSl of Nantz (in the year 1685} it is computed that 800,000 
6f her moft induftrious fubjeds were driven out of France, and that they carried along with, 
them above five millions fterling in fpecie, jewels, and other efiefls. Philip the Illd of 
Spain'had embraced a fimilar meafure in that country towards the beginning of the laA 
century. All the Morifcos, or defcendants of the ancient Moors, to the number of 
900,000, were baniflied from Spain, leaving the kingdom of Granada and the countries 
adjacent almoft a defert, from being the beft cultivated and beft peopled part of his do-^ 
minions. This ill-judged piece of tyranny, which his more fagacious predeceflbr hadalways 
ye}e£led, had perhaps as great a ihare as any other caufe whatever, in reducing the Spa« 
nurds to the low ebb at which they have fo long remained^ 
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*^ them an increafc of inhabitants, indufhy and riches. This capital, 
'* which enjoyed the bleffings of peace under Elizabeth, cultivated 
" likewife the liberal arts, which are the badges and confequences of 
«* plenty. In a word, London was enlarged, civilized and embelliflied; 
'* and, in a Ihort time, one half of the little ifland of Great Britain 
" was able to counterbalance the whole power of Spain. The English 
*' now figured as the fccond nation in the world in induftry, as in 
*' liberty they were the firft ; and a private merchant in London, Sir 
" Thomas Grefham, was rich enough to build the Royal Exchange 
'* at his own expence, and to found and endue a college for the edu- 
" cation of the children of his fellow citizens.*' 

We muft now recur to fomc of the. principles of commerce we de- 
rived from the ancients, and obfcrve how the application of them (by 
the wife and a£tive miniflers and counfellors of Elizabeth) operated 
towards ejftablifhing the extenfive commerce of England. 

Carthage eftabliihed colonies, fo did England, under the glo- 
rious adminiftration of Elizabeth. Sir Walter Raleigh made feveral 
difcovcrics in America, which were improved in the time of James I; 
when fevcral fettlements were accomplifhed in the fugar and tobacco 
iflands. The fuccefs of thefe encouraged other adventurers; and by 
this means, in procefs of time, we efFedled fettlements in every part 
of the American world ; which increafed our fliipping, extended our 
navigation, and became one of the fources of that immenfe power and 
opulence which has enabled Great Britain, within thefe laft twenty 
years, to eflabliOi a moft formidable marine ; to raife fupplies for car- 
rying on the moft expenfive wars ; and yet, even in the midft of the 
vail operations of hoftile enterprize, to extend and improve that com- 
merce to which (he is indebted for her national ftrength. 

Plantations, or colonies, are undoubtedly a principal caufe of 
enriching this nation; and we are indebted to antiquity foe this element 
of commerce. We (hall hereafter examine accurately, in its proper 
place, by what nieans each of our colonies diflintftly contributes to the 
general benefit of Great Britain. 

The cftablifhment of a maritime force for the proteftion of navi- 
gation, was deemed, by the ancients, one of the grand principles of 
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commerce. Elizabeth adopted this maxhn^ and kept up a maritime 
power fo formidable as to awe her enemies and proteft the trade of her 
iiibjed:s. Her fleets were almoft every where vi<5torious, and her 
admiralSi Drake and Cavendifh^ failed round the worlds attacking in 
their progrefs the Spaniards, who had extended their conqueflis and 
trade to the extremeties of the globe. At length, her maritime force • 
grew fo formidable, that the Englifh fleet attacked Philip the lid on his 
own coafts, burnt the city of Cadiz, and on the acceflion of his fuc- 
<:offor, Philip the Hid, they defeated the firft fleet he font to fea. 

At this aera, the Englifh gained a fuperiority on the ocean, which 
has ever fince been preferved to the Britifli flag ; on the fupport of 
which, not only our commercial intercfts, but our independent exifl:ence 
as a nation depends* ** The fucceflTcs of Elizabeth at fea," fays a com- 
mercial writer*, '* made feamen; her fuccefs in trade made merchants: 
^' to fay the truth, her fubjedls were fired with new thoughts ; and 
'* fome of her principal nobility and gentry commenced merchant- 
^* adventurers, and engaged in mercantile aflfociations, which laid the 
** foundation of public trading companies ; fome commanded fhips ; 
*' fome planted colonies ; fome fupplied ftock ; fome ventured their 
i^ lives; fome their cftates; but almoft all, in general, contributed 
«' Something. From the war with Spain, the feamen returned en- 
*^ riched with the plunder of whole fleets, and not only benefited 
** themfelves, but the whole nation. This made people run to fea, 
^ as country folks do to a fair; and the multitude of fliips and feamen 
*' grew fo great in England, that her fleets were faid to cover the feas, 
*' and the queen reigned as it were miftrefs of the ocean/' nor was (he 
ever reduced to the neceflity of exerting the cruel power of prefling 
feamen ; for her people were fo animated by the example of their fo- 
vercign, and the good fortune of their fellow fubjefts, that men croudcd 
into the fervice, not only from all parts of her own dominions, but 
from every country in Europe failors reforted to England ; and what- 
ever adventure was on foot, public or private, they were fure never to 
want hands. Thus, by exerting her naval ftrength againft Spain, (he 

♦ De Foe's Plan of the Englifli Commerce. 
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increafea it; and rendered her marine force at the fame time fuiBcicntly 
formidable to protcift her fubje<as in their new trade, and fettlement^r 
in America. 

Treaties of Commerce with different nations make a part of its 
principles, and were not unknown to the ancients, though they have 
been more frequent and better regulated by the moderns; they are* 
ftridly neceffary ; for without them, commerce cannot be carried on 
with any degree of fafety. 

Elizabeth (after the difcoveries made by her fubjeds^ in America,, 
and the fettling of fomc plantations there) took every meafure to make 
the commerce of her (hbjedls univerfal, and to place it on a fccure 
footing : for this purpofe, {he engaged in treaties of amity and com- 
merce with fcveral confiderable foreign powers ; in virtue of which 
treaties, (he eftabliflied fadtories in their dominions, and increafed the- 
commercial connexions and correfpondence of her fubjeds in every 
quarter of the worlds 

Her firft embafly, on this account, was to the Great Duke of 
Mufcovy, from whom flie obtained ftipulations for allowing a certaia 
number of merchants to tranfport their merchandife through his^ 
extenfive dominions toPerfia, where tliey carried wooJlen cloths^ kerfeys,, 
bays, &c. The merchants carrying on this trade, formed afterwards, 
a new plan of commerce with Mufcovy itfelf, feriding to England fronv 
thence, iron and hemp > and thus laid the foundation of the R4iflia*. 
Company at London. 

In the next place, (be concluded a treaty of peace and commerce 
with Solyman the Magnificent, emperor of the Turks. The EngH(h 
merchants, on the ftrcngth of this treaty, fitted out (hips laden with 
Englifli commodities, and the woollen manufa(ftures in particular, for 
feveral parts of Turky; and eftabliflied fadories at Conilantinople^ 
Aleppo, and Smyrna, where a flouriihing commerce has been carried oa 
by the Englifti ever fince,. and this gave birth to the Turky Company- 

The trade carried on to the Gold Coafts of Africa, from which we 
have fince derived fuch advantages for oiir Colonies, by the purchafe 
«)f SLAVES> was likewife commenced at this aera;. and at length, the 
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merchants carrying on this trade were incorporated into a fociety called 
The African Company. 

But the moft interefting, and, at this day, the moft flouriftiing 
trading fociety in the whole world, the Britifli Eaft India company, 
alfo owes its origin to this ever memorable period ; for, on the 3 1 ft 
day of December, 1600, queen Elizabeth granted a charter to George 
earl of Cumberland, and to two hundred and fifteen knights, alder- 
men and merchants, incorporating them into one body politic and 
corporate, by the name of T^he governor and company of merchants of 
London trading to the Eajl Indies, empowering them to ele<a a governor, 
deputy-governor, and twenty-four perfons, annually, to form a com- 
mittee ; enabling them to purchafe lands without limitation, and ac- 
cording them, a variety of privileges and immunities, fuchas, exemp- 
tion from cuftoms for the firft four years, &c. &c. and, on the ftrength 
of this charter, the members raifed among themfelves the fum of feventy- 
two thoufand pounds, which was -applied to building of fliips, and 
other neceffary fervices, but was not thrown into one general fund, -or 
capital ftock, only each member furniflied a quota, according to his 
- circumftances and inclination of adventuring, to be difpofed of under 
the direftion of the governor and of the committee. However, in 
16 1 3, they formed a joint capital, and this very Eaft India company 
fubfifted, under various viciffitudes, till the year 1708, when it was 
loft in the creation of the prefent qftablifliment of the Honourable, the 
^ united company of merchants of England trading to the Eaft Indies. 

Here then we may note the efFeds of another principle of commerce* 

The incorporating of focieties of merchants, for carrying on any 
particular commerce, requiring a large capital, and which could never 
be undertaken by individuals, with equal advantage either to them- 
felves or to the ftate* 

But as feveral objeftions are urged againft this principle, the firft 
we have advanced that is liable to difputc, this article (hall be refumed 
and difcufled before we finally clofe our fubjed:. 

To complete the records of thcfe moft glorious annals, we have 
ilill in referve, a moft fignal improvement for the benefit and fecurity 
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«f Commerce, which was the appointing a regular court, to hear and 
determine all caufes relative to aflurance or infurance of (hips and mer- 
chandife, which had been left before to private, and often arbitrary 
deqifions, whereby the infured fufFered great hardftiips, which weror 
totally prevented by this meafure* 

This court confifted of the judge of the admiralty, the recorder of 
London, two dodlors of the civil, law, two common lawyers, and eight 
merchants of the firft repute. It was conftituted by commiflion annu- 
ally, iffued by the lord-chancellor under the great feal ; appeals lay 
from this court to the court of Chancery; ^upon depofiting the fum de- 
creed againft the appellant by the court of aflurance in their hands, the 
bill in chancery to be filed within two months after the decree.. No 
underwriter, nor affured perfon, was allowed to be a commiflioncr. 

It is remarkable, that, befides the grievance of arbitrary private de* 
cifions, it is afligned, in the preamble of the adl of parliament for 
eftablifliing this commiflion, as one reafon for the eft:ablifliment,. 
•* that aflTurers had drawn the parties aflfured to feek their moneys itt 
** her majeft:y's courts of law, to their great charges and delay;" yet 
we have returned to this'praftice again ; for caufes refpefting alTuran- 
ccs, if I am rightly informed, are now tried in the King's-behch. 

Though the reign of this illqftrious queen was the longefl: of any 
female reign we have any account of in hift:ory ; yet, confidering the 
advantages derived from her prudent, vigorous, and intelligent admini- 
ftration, to latcfl: pofterity, we cannot but lament for her the brevity 
of human life, and exprefs a fruitleft wifli, that (he had lived to view 
the fucceflfes which attended all thofe glorious plans we have jufl: 
recited. 

The good queen died on the 24th of March, 1603, and the Eaft 
India fleet returned from its firfl: fuccefsful voyage only in the month 
of September following. 

But though the iflue of her generous concern for the profperity of 
the nation, could not be feen, nor the advantages be reaped from them 
till future ages, yet a n9ble leflbn is to be drawn from this reign for all 
Icgiflators* *' To lay tho foundation, and fecure the commercial 
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«' intcrcfts of their people to remote periods, tjiough thefuccefsofthe 
*' meafures they take for this purpofe fhould not be immediately vifible, 
** and even tho' fome apparent difficulties and difadvantages may arife 
** from them, during their own (hort period of exiftencc ; monarchs, 
** minifters, and fenators, muft feek to perpetuate their fame, not to in- 
** dulge their ambition and vanity, by confining themfelves merely to 
'* fuch limited fccnes of action, as terminate during their lives, and arc 
** often performed with a view only to tenjporary applaufe." 

The general Elements of Commerce hitherto pointed out, will, I 
hope, appear clear and evident, and as well connected as the nature of 
cur fubjeft will admit; for, as we are to eftablifli a fct of uncontro-* 
vertible principles^ it became neceflary, as they arofe, to explain and 
illucidate them by hiftorical anecdotes ; and thus, principles being al- 
ready taken up, which muft be again applied to diiferent parts of our 
fubjedt, till the whole is completed, muft neceflarily occafion fome few 
repetitions, which, . as they are unavoidable, I hope will need no fur-p 
ther apology. 

I SHALL endeavour now to conneiSt, arrange, and apply them, in 
proper order, to the prefent ftate of our inland trade and foreign com- 
merce ; introducing, as I proceed, ftich principles as are of modcra 
date, and have tended to carry both to a degree of perfedlion they never 
could attain in ancient times. 
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AVING clearly proved, in the preceding pages, that inland 
trade was founded on the iimple principle of barter, or the mutual 
exchanges of the neceffaries and conveniencies of life ; that this, in 
after tinies, gave rife to the art of navigation ; and that, by means 
of this art, foreign commerce was eftablifhed in different countries, in 
the early ages of the world ; and having alfb hiftorically traced the 
progrefe of univerfal commerce, till we have happily fettled it in our 
own countiy, on a firm and extcnfivc bafis : 

The order of our fubjedl now requires, that we Aould deduce the 
origin, mark the progrcfs, and point out the prefent ftate of thofe arts 
and manufadlures, which, after having operated the effefts of the firft 
principle of trade, in fupplying our mutual wants by means of barter 
at home, have furniftied us with fuch excefles, or fuperfluous quanti- 
ties, that we have been enabled to carry them, on advantageous terms, 
to foreign markets, thereby continually encreafing our foreign com- 
merce, as well as the relative ftrength and riches of the nation. 

And here it will be neceflary to attend very clofelysto our fubjed, 
and accurately to note the principles on which their profpcrity depends; 
for a Britifli fenator cannot be too well informed of the fituation of our 
arts and manufaftures, fo far as they contribute to the flourifhing ftate 
of our foreign commerce, which alone can fupport the beft of conftitu- 
tions ; efpecially as it is univerfally allowed, that we are a maritime 
commercial ftate, and have no other means to maintain our prefent 
power and influence in Europe, but what we derive from the profperous 
ftate of our commerce. 

The stock in trade, with which any nation fets up a foreign 
commerce, muft confift of the produce of the foil, and the labour of 
the people. 
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The produce of the foil forms the natural riches of a nation. 

The labour of the people, the acquired or. relative wealth of a ftate** 

Agriculture, in all its branches (that is, the art of improving, 
land, fo as to render it as fertile as pofUble,) is the proper means of en« 
creating the natural riches of any nation ; and it is the parent of all 
other arts. 

The useful arts and manufactures are the means of aug- 
menting the acq[uired riches of a ftate, by the moR profitable exertions 
of the labour of the people. 

The liberal and polite arts embellifh fociety, and fometimes 
are carried to fuch perfedtion, that they likewife contribute to the rela- 
tive riches of nations. But as this docs not generally nor frequently 
happen in any great degree> it is neceffary to draw the line of diftinc- 
tion between thefc and the ufeful, which are, in general, the mechanic: 
arts. 

To begin at the fountain-head. 

• Land and labour together are. the fources of all wealth ;-*without a competency o£ 
land there would be no fub(i(lence,and.but a very.poor one without labour.: fp that wealth 
i^ riches confift either in a property in land, or in the produdis of land and labour. 

Harris's EJfay upon Momj and Coinsy^ Part I. including, tbe^ Thiory ofGommsrc^^ 
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ON AGRICULTURE. 



B 



EF ORE we enter on thcdifcuflion of this important fubjed, I 
muft take the liberty to introduce a few mifcellaneous remarks of an 
anonymous writer, who has lately publiflied a volume of letters on the 
prefent ftate of the French nation> with a compleat comparifon between 
FRANCE and GREAT BRITAIN in every point of view *. 

** I FLATTER myfelf you will think me guilty of no impropriety,. 
'* in giving agriculture the pre-eminence, in my view of thepre- 
" fent ftate pf France. In all kingdoms this firft and original art, 
*' this foundation of all others, muft be purfued and encouraged, or 
♦* the reft will be faint and languid". 

** Agriculture being the only fure dependence of any people, thofe 
^* who depend moft on it are in the moft certain road. It ought there- 
*^ fore to be the policy of wife ftates not only to give encouragement to 
*' huft>andry, but to place their dependence on it, by afting in fuch a 
'* manner, that their fafety or happinefs may not be endangered by 
** the lofs of any thing elfe. 

*' A DEPENDENCE upon Commerce at large,, without diftindtion,, 
** never Was, nor ever can be, m any degree comparable to that 
** upon cultivation ; it is far more fluftuating, more open to rivalry 
*' of neighbours, and even liable to almoft total deftrudlion ; whereas 
♦' the very contrary is the cafe with agriculture ; and, in refpedt to the : 
^ trade that proceeds from it, even that, of all commerce whatever,, 
^ is the moft fecure; for the fale- of abfolute neceflaries will ever be j 
** more fure than that of fuperfluitics. . 

« London, printed for W, Nicoll,, 177 j». 
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** Wherever great numbers of people have exiftcd, we may take 
, ^' it for granted agriculture has been followed; for without it they 
** could not live." 

The following fentiment does equal honour to the humanity and 
good fenfe of this unknown author. 

" It is one of the moft melancholy reflections humanity can fuggeft, 
^* that the* records of mankind are filled with miferable butcheries, 
** while the cultivation of the earth is fcarcely mentioned. A few 
<* pages, would give us a complete compilation of the hiftory of agri- 
^' culture, which feeds mankind; — millions of volumes are filled with 
** the art of war, which deftroys them : fuch are the cruel prejudices 
*' of this world !" 

Agriculture increafes population; and the multiplication of 
people, augments the acquired riches c^ a nation, in proportion to the 
quantity of labour. Agriculture, therefore, confidered as the bafis of 
multiplication of the people, ought to be the firft object of attention in 
every civilized ftate. It is fuppofed the fpontaneous fruits of the £arth 
always produced a fufiicient fund of nourifhment for mankind; but 
when to this was added the exertions ^of labour, aiding the vigour of 
^ different foils, a fuperfluity, or redundance, was the confequence ; and 
the difpofal of this fuperfluity, by way of barter, was the only ufe that 
could be made of it in the earliefl: ages of the world, before general 
commerce was introduced. But fince the univerfality of commerce 
among the nations of the earth, the foil of moft countries has been 
made to produce more than is fufficient for the purpofes of the fimple 
inland trade arifing out of barter. The foil of Great Britain, in parti- 
cular, after fupplying our mutual wants at home, becomes a very con- 
fiderable objedt of foreign commerce. Juft the fame eflfedl is produced 
by the ingenuity, induftry, and labour of the people ; after Supplying 
the neceflaries and conveniencies of life at home, the labours of artifts 
and manufacturers are fent abroad, and the acquired riches of the 
nation are thereby continually increaling. 

The care, trouble and rifk of tranfporting thefe to foreign climes 

centers with the merchant, who is actuated to exert his commercial 
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good offices by a principle of gain, on the balance of his exchange of 
articles, in the courfe of his tranfaftions between different countries ; 
and this is alfo the reward he expe<fts foF the general utility of his un- 
dertaking to fociety. But the merchant, who generally refides in 
capitals or fea- ports, mufl have his intermediate agents or faftors in 
the different provinces of a kingdom. Thefe are very often country 
£hop -keepers and dealers, who have cut fhort the operation of ancient 
barter, by the introdudtion of another agent, termed w^;?^^, which has 
alfo enlarged the firft principle of barter, and conflituted a general in- 
land trade, which we term buying ^nd felling. Thefe dealers or (hop- 
keepers purchafe with money the fuperfluous quantity of grain the 
hufbandman has produced beyond what he can either confume or dif- 
pofe of in fimple barter. The fame is done with rcfpedl to the labours- 
of artifts and manufadurers ; and thus a connedion and regular grada- 
tion is kept up between the hufbandman, the artifl, the manufadurer,. 
the (hop-keeper, dealer, fadlor, and the merchant ; and, in the fol- 
lowing order, their utility to the (late, in their refpeftive characters,, 
feem^ to be precifely determined. 

The hulbandnian, by his (kill, increafcs the produce of the foil. 
The natural efFedt of the abundance of the produ(Skions of the earth is 
the multiplication of the human fpccies. Population, again, increafes 
the fame produiftions, by an additional quantity of labour ; and the 
fame happens with refpedt to the arts and manufaftures ^ a fuperiluity 
being the confequence in every branch. This muft be circulated inter- 
nally, in a certain proportion, which creates a number of (hop-keepers 
and retail traders, who live by the profits arifing from buying and 
felling ; for they buy in quantities, at a cheap rate, what they retail in 
fmall proportions, for the convenience of individuals ; and this profit- 
is an indemnification for fundry lofTes in the divifion, admeafurement, 
&c. of the commodities bought in grofs, many of them being fubjedt to 
pcrifh, dimini(h, and wafte ; and alfo a recompcnce for their attend- 
ance on this buiinefs of buying ahd falling. Thus the inland trade of 
a country is eftablifhed ; and before we proceed to extend tjiis to the 
introdu<aion of foreign commerce, I would beg leave to point out in a 
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familiarinftance the difference between the ancient, linlited, awkward 
operations of fimple barter^ and the convenient extenfive tranfaftions 
•of inland irade, derived from that fimple principle. 

The hufbandman is not any longer obliged, being poffeffed of five 

•hundred facks of wheat, to exchange them with as many families, who 

may have occafion for each a fack ; this tedious and painful operation 

is removed by the merchant, who, by means of his agents or fadlors, 

purchafes the whole quanjtity, either with money, or on his credit, 

-(another grand principle of commerce, on which we fliall enlarge, in 

its proper place) : nor is the fame hufbandman obliged to run up and 

down in fearch of every artificer, artift, or manufadurer, to furnifh 

•him implements, cloaths, and other neceffaries, for himfelf and 

family. The inland trader, or retail fhop-keeper, furnifhes him a 

variety of articles together, in fuch quantities as fuit his demand ; and, 

lasihc fhop-keeper is pejhaps, already fupplied with grain fufficient for 

the food of his family, he necefTarily^pays him for thefe articles with 

a part of the money he has received of the merchant's agent for his 

wheat. 

Now while we fuppofed the hufbandman fupplying himfelf with 
cloaths from the clothier, and with implements of hufbandry from the 
mechianic artifl, and making a return to them in grain or cattle, for 
food j and men in general feeking to fupply their mutual wants from 
the very hands of the perfons employed in the feveral branches of in- 
duflry and labour capable of fupplying them ; the ufe of money, or of 
ihop-keepers, agents, and merchants, was unknown, and very often 
the fuperfluous produd of the foil periflied, being totally unprofitable. 

The overplus, beyond the demands for internal circulation, renders 
the clafs of men called agents, Ja£fors, or brokers, extremely ufeful ; 
thefe being difperfed, like the (hop -keepers, throughout the diflfcrent 
provinces of a kingdom, and being finally conneded with the mer- 
chants, who take upon them the trouble and rifk of exporting the 
fuperfluous produd of the earth, and of the labour of the people, 
which tends ultimately to the enriching themfelves, and the whole 
iiation. 
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But the merchant cannot perforin this operation for the benefit of 
liimfelf and his fellow-citizens, but by means of another fet of men, 
whom we fhall diftinguifh by the general titles of navigators and 
fcamen. 

Nor is this fufficient; for, after having laden his (hips with 
the natural produce or manufactures of his country, he muft, 
in time of war, receive additional fupport from the ftate. A 
maritime force muft be kept on foot, to efcort and protcA his 
merchandife to the deftined port, and to fecure it from all attempts of 
the enemy. 

MoNSiBUR D£SLAND£S, in his addrcfs to the Count de Maurepas, 
fecretary of ftate to the French monarch, in the year 1743, obferves, 
" That a ftrong naval force is the pillar and fupport of the ftate ; that 
** ^hen it is numerous, and under a proper regulation, it will be able 
" to jjive law to all Europe^ the ftate will be fecure, it will have 
*' nothing to fear; its commerce will be extenfive, profitable, and 
^* unmolefted." 

Thus the fcveral clafles of men juft defcribed, unite or combine to 
fet the bufy world in motion, and to encourage induftrious nations, by 
circulating the natural wealth of the world ; to raife to themfelves a 
new fpecies of riches, which the ftate of nature was unacquainted with, 
but which is found to enhance the value of life, by ameliorating its 
enjoyments, and refining its pleafures. 

As the riches I have in view are known under the general denomi- 
nation of MONEY, it becomes neceflary in this place, (though I (hall 
enlarge on this material fubjedt, when treating of public credit and coin, 
under the head of finances) juft to mention, that whatever is efta- 
blifhed, by the authority of any nation, to be the medium of their 
mutual exchanges with each other, in the courfe of traffic, is properly, 
the money of a nation. 

It may therefore confift of gold, filver, and copper coin ; or of 
paper; as bank-notes, bills of exchange, promiflbry notes and bonds ; 
all of them anfwering one and the fame purpofe, viz. general cir- 
culation. 
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The produce of the foil of Great Britain confiftVo^ corn, wood>. 

COALS, TIN, LEAD, COPPER, IRON, SALT, FI&H *, WOOL, LEA- 
THER, ALLUMN, and LAPIS CALLiMANARis; to whicli wc muft 
add the produce of our plantations or colonies, thefe having the fame- 
effedt on the ftatc of our commerce as the articles of horiie growth ;. 
they are tobacco, sugars, coffee, ging;er, rum, cotton, ma- 
hogany, TIMBER, IRON,. SILK, FURS, RICE, INDIGO, MELASSES,. 

TURPENTINE, POT-ASH, WAX, PIMENTO, and fcvcral Other fpices, 
and drugs. 

The amazing extent of foreign commerce, arifing from the expor- 
tation of the fundry articles enun>erated as the produce of the foil of 
Great Britain, cither in their natural or rnanufadtured, improved ftatc;. 
and from the importation and re-exportation of the produce of our 
colonies and fettlements abroad, is a proof, that our general notions of 
commerce are juft, however we may deviate from its true principles in 
fome particulars, which ftiall be pointed out, in their proper place. 

The firft general principle of a trading nation, with refpedt to its 
internal polity, muft be the employment of a fufficient number of hands, 
in producing the neceflaries of life in fuch quantities,- that there may 
be plenty for the general confumption of the inhabitants, and a furplus 
of fome to export to foreign climes, to be exchanged, through the 
good offices of the "merchant, for an equivalent in fpecie, or merchan- 
dize, on advantageous terms. 

The moft ample encouragement imaginable muft therefore be given, 
to AGRICULTURE; for this WC havc already ftiewn to be the moft an- 
cient principle of commerce, which has never varied in any age, or. in. 
any clime, that would admit of its being reduced to pradtice. One 
of the moft politic and profitable encouragements ever given to agricul- 
ture is of niodern date, and was firft adopted as a principle of commerce 
by the Britifli parliament in the year 1689. I mean, the bounty on the 
exportation of corn, which has given a new life and fpirit to huft)andry, 

• This article, though, not ftrl£Hy the produce of the earth, yet being taken on the feas, 
chiefly within the territorial jurifdidion of Great Britain, at home, and in its colonics, 
muft be confidercd as forming part of the natural riches of the fiate. 
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lias brought confidcrable riches into England, and has contributed to 
raife the value of, lands above one third. By means of this encourage- 
ment, the farmer is animated to exert his beft Ikill and labour, in 
aiding tlfie natural vigour of the foil, to procure a commodity which he 
is fure to vend on advantageous terms, cither for home confumption, 
or for exportation. 

Before this memorable period, England, like many other countries, 
had followed the fpirit of the Roman laws, with refpedt to the article 
of grain ; laws highly impolitic, and incompatible with the prefent 
ftate of Europe, divided, as it is, into a number of ftates, whofe in- 
/terefts are diametrically oppofite to each other; whereas Rome, mi- 
flrefs of the world, could have no balance of trade to calculate with 
her own provinces. Befides, (he exhaufted them by the weight of tri- 
butes, and the avarice of her prefers ; fo that, if Rome had not been 
obliged to reftore to her provinces and colonies, the value of the ne- 
ceflaries fhe extraded from them, ihc muft have fwallowed up the 
treafures of the univerfe, in the fame manner as (he ufurpcd its em- 
pire. Till this grand principle was happily introduced into our fyftem 
of police, we had frequently been obliged to have recourfe, for the 
grain neceffary for fubfiftence, to foreign ftates, fometimes even to our 
rivals in commerce, and naturaLenemies the French ; and had likewife 
often experienced thofe fatal revolutions in the prices, which by turns 
difcourage the hufbandman, or diftradl the mafs of the people. 
Poland, Denmark, africa, and sicily, were the public gra- 
naries of Europe, at the time this beneficial alteration took place. 
The policy of thefe ftates, who laid no reftraint on the commerce of 
grain, and their conftant plenty, though fome of them neither enjoyed 
domeftic tranquillity, nor a good conftitution, ferved, no doubt, to 
open the eyes of our government to the true interefts of the people, 
and to give them reafon to hope, that the greateft advantages might be 
derived from it, in a ftate where the public tranquillity had juft been 
fecured, and its excellent conftitution eftablifhed on a firm bafis, by a 
glorious revolution. In fhort, this was the happy crifis for the intro- 
duction of a principle which was liable to objeftions and oppofition, 
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from the prej,udices which cuftom had introduced, and private intereft* 
ratified. It was neceflary the people fliould have that confidence in ' 
government, without which the beft regulations prove abortive, eflen- 
tially neceflary for furmounting a very great ob'ftacle to this new regu- 
lation, A foreign commerce in corn fuppofed a full liberty to ftore it, for 
as long time as the ownerfhould think proper^ a liberty which ignorance 
and obftinacy had rendered odious to the nation : the very notion of 
keeping granaries before this time would have excited a fedition ; but 
the people happily had the requifite confidence in the new adminiftra- 
tion, which crowned this bold but falutary meafure with fuccefs. 

The bounty foon enabled us to be competitors, in this valuable 
branch of commerce, with the moft* fertile countries of Europe ; and : 
changefi the popular ideas concerning this trade, and, the keeping corn* 
in granaries, for the moft favourable opportunity.of exporting it,. 

The wifdom of the legiflature at the fame time put a check', to the 
pernicious operations of avarice, by limiting this bounty to certain i 
prices. 

Thus, if wheat exceeds fbrty-eight {hillings per quarter in our 
public markets, the bounty is fufpended, becaufe it has got above the. 
price at which the inddftrious artift and manufadlurer, and the poorer- 
fort of labouring people, ought to be fupplied with it ; and this price 
certainly denotes, a fcarcity, arifing either from a fucceflion of bad fea- 
fons, previous exports of top great quantities, or clandeftine mono-- 
polies, formed by combinations among interefted fadtors, to hoard up - 
confiderable quantities in private granaries, till an artificial fcarcity is« 
brought on, and the price raifed to the gratification of their avaricious > 
views. 

A REAL fcarcity in England' (owing to the very great demands from . 
many parts of Europe, but particularly from Italy, where . the corn . 
failed in the years 1764, 1765, and 1766, followed, unfortunately^, 
by bad feafons here) brought the wifdom of this meafure of allowing 
bounties on the exportation of corn into difpute, and various writings 
were publifhed on both fides of the queftion. The detail of this con- 
teft would be endliefs; the refult of tKe whole is, that the commercial 
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advantages to a trading natioPt derived from this meafuret remain 
felf-evident ; the. utmoft that has been alledged againft it amounting to ^ 
no more than to prove, that this benefit, like many others^ has been • 
abufed, and that due care ought to be taken by the government to exa- 
mine into the real Aock of corn in the kingdom, as often as it ap«« 
proaches the price at which the bounty flops ; andto take fpecial care, 
after a neceflary fufpenfion of the bounty for fomc time, to be well 
aflured, that there is plenty for a long^ feafon in hand, before the 
bounty is permitted again to take place. Thefe precautions premifed, 
the wifdom of the Britifli parliament, in granting this bounty, ftands * 
unimpeachcd,- and is a nobl6 commercial principle. 

Besides, the event has juftified themeafure; for, till the late fcan- 
city obliged us even to import foreign corn, (perhaps to re-import fomc 
of our own, for the exportation of wiiichthe bounty had been paid), 
the balance of our trade with Holland, and fomc other countries, was • 
confiderably inereafedy by means of our exportations of corn. - 

The general ftate of the exportation of grain fince the bounty, wiH 
put the matter out of doubt, by fliewing the very great degree in which 
this commerce augments the relative riches of a nation. The detail of 
long accounts is unnecefTary here: it will fully anfwer our purpofo to 
note, from our beft writers, and the moft authentic computations, that 
the bounty paid as a fpur to induftry, and an encouragement - to the 
hufbandman to aid the natural vigour of the foil, by every art which 
may render it moft produftive of fo valuable an article of commerce as 
corn, amounted, for a number of yearsi from an hundred and fifty^ to ' 
five hundred thoufand pounds fterling ; which is fo much money thrown 
into circulation^ to the advantage of arts, manufactures, and inland 
trade. 

From 1746 to 1750, near fixmillionsofq^uarters of grain of different 
qualities were exported ^. and the fums brought into the- kingdom . 
in return are computed at eight millions fterling. We alfo find 
that when our exports were largeft, wheat was at the loweft price. 

Now let us add the advantage arifing to navigation : Almoft all this 
gycat quantity of corn was exported in Englifli bottoms, the freight of. 

, which. & 
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which is another clear gain of a very confiderable fum ; for the pur- 
»chafer or confumer ultimately pays ^his charge, in an advanced price 
upon every cbmmpdity ; and if we likewife take into the account the 
employment given annually, during the years juft mentioned, to at 
leaft one hundred and fifty thoufand men, hy this operation, we Ihall 
.find that we have ihe moft irrefragable proofs of the national benefits 
of this bounty. A principle fo vvell fupported by fads appears to me 
irreproachable j but I will not deny that there may be feme faults in 
the execution of this, as there moft commonly are in that of the beft 
Jaws. 

With refped: to the internal efFedl of this commercial principle on 
-agriculture, (the encouragement of which we have (hewn to be the firft 
.cfTentialobjeftof all wife governments) it appears, by the beft calcu- 
lations, that the price of wheat for ninety-one years before the bounty 
-was eftabliflied, was much higher, on an average, than it has been for 
the eighty years that have elapfed fince the period when the bounty 
took places fo that accidental fcarcity is not to be imputed to the 
t^bounty. 

The British parliament has therefore, properly fpeaking, introduced 
cancw principle into commerce : the efFeft of it, in one inftance, we have 
demonftrated ; but its operations become ftill more fuccefsful as they are 
more general. When we look into the prefent ftate of our mechanic 
arts and manufadlures, we find the efFed; of bounties has been wonder- 
ful indeed! efpecially in the linen and filk manufactures. The bare 
mentioning the prefent flourifhing fituation of the linen manufadlures 
in IRELAND and Scotland, and of the mechanic aod polite arts in 
ENGLAND, fincc the inftitution of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufa£tures, and Commerce, is fufRcient to remind us of 
the utility of bounties. 

Nor can I quit this theme, without paying the tribute of juft 
.praife to that laudable foundation, which even a French writer declares, 
** is more beneficial to this nation than all the royal, pompous eflia- 
^^ blilhments of academies at Paris/' 

Y;<T, in juftice to thofe who object: to the continuation of bounties, 
after the purpofe for vvhich they were granted is efFeded, I muft obferve. 
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that the paying bounties and premiums on arts and manufactures^ 
when they are fo thoroughly eftablifhed, by means of the encourage- 
ment given them in their infant-ftate, as to be very profitable to ther 
inventors, proprietors, or managers, is like keeping the leading-ftringa 
on a child after it Is ftrong enough to run alone. I am even ready to 
admit this to have been the cafe with refpedl to the bounty on corn y 
provided the declaimers againft it will not attack a principle incontro- 
vertible in itfelf, merely on account of fome defeats in its application 
in the courfe of a long feries of years. 

I'he erid propofed by the government at the inftitution of this- 
bounty, was the encouragement of tillage, the procuring of abundance,, 
and introducing a tierieficial branch of commerce, which (hould draw 
confiderable fums into this kingdom from foreign nations. But thi&- 
end obtained, it is certainly incumbent on the prefent government ta 
take care that its own fubjeds fhould not eat die produtft of their land 
dearer than the fubjeAs of foreign nations, to whom ihe exports her 
corn ; and when corn is cheaper in England than at foreign markets, 
fo that no nation in Europe can be our competitors in this commerce,, 
the profits oa exportation will be afufficient inducement^ without the 
Kounty, 
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•ON P O P U LA T I O N, 



^1 s 

^ H E natural effedl of agriculture is population, the pro- 
. motion of which is a fixed elenaent of commerce. 

Sir JAMES STEUART, an excellent modern author, obferves*, 
<* That mankind have been as to numbers, and muft ever be, in pro- 
*' portion to the ibod produced; and that the food produced will be 
•« in the con^pound proportion of the fertility of the climate, and the 
'* induftry.of the inhabitants." It follows therefore, that where the 
climate and foil are unfavourable, there moft muft depend on the in- 
duftgr of theinl^bitants, and confequently a greater number .<Jf hands 
will be.nc;ceflary for the cultivation of the earth. If then population 
does not keep pace with agriculture, it is plain there muft be fome 
ftriking defedt fomewhere in our political oeconomy, I am forry to fay 
•this is the cafe at prefent in England. Of late years w^e have moft un- 
.happily loft fight of the grand principle of population, fo eflential to 

the fuCCefs of INLAND T/IADE, the fourcc of FOREIGN COMMERCE, 

Our lands, it is true, are cultivated, but not, in the moft beneficial 
manner for a commercial ftat?, though the profit may be greater to 
individuals. 

The vaft increafe of pafture-lands muft ftrike every accurate obferver, 
'and convince him, that.more attention is paid at prefent to the breeding 
of HORSES than to the. multiplication of the human fpecies; fo that 
there is very little profpedtithat fuch quantities of wheat (the ftandai'd 
food for mankind) will be produced, for any length of time, as will 

« Inquiry into the Principles of Political CEconomy, vol. i. London, printed for T. 
.Cadell, 1767. 

give 
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give room to revive the bounty on this article. We may be told that 
horfes are an article of inland trade, and even of exportation ; but, 
alas ! this will by no means compenfate for a decreafe of population, 
which becomes more and more vifible upon every occafion, when any 
great numbers of men are wanted to be called forth for the public 
Iprvice; if they are raifed at all, it is with the utmoft difficulty, 
and every art and manufadlure in the kingdom feels the want of 
them. 

Besides, our lands may always be employed to much better purpofe 
in railing the firft materials for our manufactures. We are faid to pur- 
chafe madder of the Dutch, to the amount of three hundred thoufand 
pounds annually, it being a very effential article in the important bufi- 
neffes of dying and callico-printing, in vvhich they are our rivals, and 
therefore have raifed the price of this commodity to us. The cultiva- 
tion of this plant, a native of England, would fave the nation much 
»more than it can poffibly gain by the exportation of horfes. The fame 
may be faid with refpedt to hemp, which we moftly import from 
Ruffia ; yet the cultivation of thefe articles would be profitable as well 
as ufeful to the ftate. 

It feems to be a fatal miftake, that the proportion between the two 
branches of hufbandry, tillage and feeding, is not fixed by fome adl of 
the legiflature ; for it is but too vifible, that the inclofing of lands only 
to increafe pafturage, and the ihameful praiftice now prevailing, of 
tying down tenants not to plow their land, or fow it with corn, muft 
prove highly detrimental to population, arts, manufa<flures, and com- 
merce. Extenfive fields, that forjnerly gave employment to hundreds 
of thofe robuft ufeful people called hujbandmen^ and on which many 
poor cottagers dwelt, are now in the poffeffioh. of fome monopolizing 
grazier, and overlooked by a folitary fhepherd. This ftrange abufe in 
the management of our lands, joined to the engroffing of farms, muft 
haften our ruin, if not timely remedied. I dread moft fincerely the 
fatal confequences of one very bad h'arveft. Certain it is, that if the 
prefent avaricious plan proceeds much farther, we fhall lofe an eighth 
part at leafl of the number of our people; and with this decreafe of 

G population. 
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population, tlwrc will be a proportionable diminution of manufadtiireg,, 
of inland trade, and of general coajmcrcc. 

It may be urged, that emigrations to our colaoics* and new poflef- 
fions, fince the peace, occafion that apparent thinnefs of inhabitants,, 
obfervable in all parts of the kingdom, except the capital. But let us 
alk this queftionin return, what has been the chief caufe of thefe emi- 
grations ? Not any extraordinary temptations from abroad, but dread- 
ful difcouragements at home- An inftinft, a defire to propagate his- 
fpecies,. is inherent in man ; but there is a fentiment of pain and for- 
row accompanies the very idea of pleafure in this cafe, to a mind 
capable of the Icaft reflexion,, when no probabk profpedl appears that 
the pregnant female (hall be in fo good a fituation as the birds of the air;. 

not fo much as provided with a warm ncft;— piardon theexpreffion; 

but fuch is the homely cottage to the humble peafant ; nor yet with 
the means of giving food and raiment to her helplefs offspring : while - 
the numerous agents of planters and fettlers in our colonics, and the 
emiffarics of foreign princes, offer thcfc comforts at leaft ; and while 
they can be had, the poor yourfi of both feres will go in fearch of* 
them, though it be to fome arid clime, beneath the torrid zone. 

Population is fo great ^n objed to this, and indeed to every 
trading, maritime power, that I muft intreat your patience, while I 
expatiate at large on its prefent declining ftate. 

In the public news-papers in 176S, the following extract was given 
from the regifter of a parilh in a confiderable county in England.. 
** From the year 1542 to i 560^ there were 36 marriages, chrillenings, 
*' and burials, in the pariih of *****, in the county of ******/' (I 
am forry the name ©f the parifti and county was not given) ; ** and,, 
*' in the fame parifti, from 1755 to 1765, there were no more than. 
'^ four." 

1 WILL not wafte the time in (hewing, by progrefiivc multiplica*- 

tion., what the number of people in this parilh n;ight have been in the 

r prefent year 1771, provided due care had been taken to find proper. 

employment for the poor, and to let them habitations on eafy terms i 

it is fufficient to inform you^, that neither the fword nor peftilence has 

prevailed. 
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prevailed iit this and many fuch parifhes ; btit a worfe fcourgc from 
H^aveA ; ffinty-hcartcd^ or prodigal^ luxurious landlords, have fwept 
away the inhabitants. The account annexed to this extradt farther 
fets forth, ** That moft of the fmall tenements and farms having fallen 
'*' into the lord of the manor's hands, he has let the whole to one or 
*^ two fub:ftantial farmers > and the village now fcfembles a place that 
•^ has belen facked aftd plundered, there being above fifty dwelling- 
^* houifes and cots uninhabited, and falling into ruins/' 

To confirm this relation, and to fliew that this muft be the cafe all 
over England, Wc need only refer to that celebrated performance, 
ConfideraUoM en the Trade and Finances of the Kingdom ^ &c. publiflied 
in the year 1766, fuppofed to be written under the direction of tl>e late 
Mr. Grenville ; wher eiq we are told the number of boufes in Eng- 
land and Wales, from 1759 to that year, bad decreafed five thoufand 
feven hmidred and ninety 1 including in the account all the ne\r 
buildirtgs about Weftminfter, and every where elfe. Moft other wri* 
ters of credit, of late years, have been likcwifc of opinion, that popu« 
lation decreafes confiderably in this kingdom *. 

In a commercial ftate, where a fufficient quantity of hands are 
wanting for agriculture, the ufeful arts and manufadlures, for naviga- 
tion, and to furnifh a confiderable military force in time of war, what 
«xcufe can that man make to his country, who, by depriving the poorer 
fort of all the profped: of the common conveniencies of life, fuch as a 
fixed habitation and employment, preventa marriage, and perhaps 
occafions many, who have not been bred up to any branch of trade or 
of the manufacftures, to wander from their rcfpedtive countries, to en- 
gage in fervile offices, of little or no ufe to the ftate, in comparifon of 
the hulbandman, or to go abroad ? To add to the evil of engroffing 
farms, a falfe fpirit of emulation is fet up amongft the farmers, and 
they are tempted to bid againft each other daily, for new leafcs, till 

* In the twenty-fifth year of Henry the eighth, this iniquity of monopolizing farms, 
raifing old rents, knocking down cottages, ejeding poor villagers, thereby preventing the 
breed of fowls, pigs, &c. was got to fuch a heightb, that an aS was pafled to prevent 
any man holding above two farms in one parifh, one of which he was obliged to refide rn. 

G 2 the 
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the rent of almoft every eftate in the kingdom is doubled : And who 
are to pay this advanced price ? — The confumers of all forts of provi-- 
iions. 

Equally detrimental to population is the difpofal of the incomes 
arifing from rack-rents. They are remitted to the land-holders, who 
generally refidc in the metropolis ; and, indeed, here the great evil 
arifcs. Formerly our worthy anceftors refided the greateft part of the 
year on their eftates ; and, if a bad feafon,. ficknefs>, or any cafualty^ 
diftrefled their little tenants, they had fouls open to the feelings of hu- 
manity and benevolence, and, by their frugality and temperance, they 
were enabled to excufe or forgive (thefe were the terms of thofe days) 
half a year, or a year's rent. But, at prefent, this charitable difpofi- 
tion, fuppofing it to fubfift, has no room to operate. The great land- - 
holder is. far removed from his country-manfion ; he lives ItixuFioufl^ 
in the capital; and that his income may be always in readinefs.for»th« 
calls of fportive pleafure and high living, his lands are all let to fub- 
ftantial farmers, who will not plead poverty, ficknefs, or any other 
cafualty for delay of rent, but will pundually fupply the finking fund 
in his banker's or agent's hands at London.^ 

As to the complaint that old Englifti hofpitality i^ bani{hed, it re- 
founds from all parts; and how fhould it be othcrwife, when, after 
doubling his rents, and turning away all the induftrious poor from his 
eftate, a gentleman of one thoufand pounds per annum cannot keep fo 
good an houfe as his anceftors did with half the income 5 nor, for the 
fhort time he pafles in the country, make fo good a figure, or be fo 
liberal to the few poor neighbours left in his parifh, as an opulent gra- 
zier, or monopolizing farmer ? The reafon is clear; thecondudors of 
public amufements, ftock-jobbcrs, fiddlers, hair-dreflTers, in ftiort a 
whole group of ufelefs flaves of luxury, many of them foreigners,, 
who furround his family, abforb that portion of his income which is 
not expended for abfolute neceflity, and he only retires to the country 
to recruit ; not to let its induftrious peafants enjoy any part of that 
increafed revenue, which their hard labour and rack-rents have fur- 
nilhed. 

A LATE 
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• A LATE writer, lamenting the ftate of France, from the nobility 
and gentry fpending their time at Paris, computes that the twenty-^ 
fifth part of the inhabitants of that kingdom refide in that gay capital ; 
but he makes our cafe worfe ; for he aflcrts, that the tenth part of the 
whole people of England refide at London. I hope, for the honour of' 
humanity, for the fake of population, that grand fupport of the wealth - 
and power of a maritime ftate, he exaggerates ; yet the great increafe 
of buildings in and about the metropolis, and the deferted ftate of 
many large country towns and villages, befpeak it but too true. 

The rents of houfes in London are rifen, within twenty years, above ' 
one third. The rents of houfes in country- towns, where there arc 
not any very capital manufactures carried on, are fallen, within the 
fame fpace of time, . above one half. 

The want of that redundancy of live ftock, which the poor cottager 
raifed on hisfmall farm, and was obliged to carry to market at a mo- 
derate price, as foon as reared, is the occafion of the fcarcity and dear- 
nefs of provifions, fo juftly complained of for ten years paft. The 
great farmers are better employed for their own account, than in raifing 
poultry, &c. for the markets ; and the want of little farmers proves, . 
that the means of Icttling in life are taken away, and, confequently, . 
that both the numbers of the people, and a proportional quantity of 
provifions, muft be continually dcicreafing. 

We fet out with defining commerce to be a reciprocal communica- 
tion between men of the necefiTaries of life. This idea alone ev dently 
points out agriculture as the bafis of commerce. Population is the 
fruit of the encouragement given to this parent art, and of the fuccefs 
attending its extenfive operations. Maxims of this importance cannot 
be too often repeated, although thfy:are common, and in every one's 
mouth. The perfuafion of the tiuth of a principle forms only an im-- 
perfeift degree of knowledge, if we will not allow it its v/hole force, 
and fufFer it to influence our conduft. The rouph fkctch I have drawn 
of the declining ftate of population in the country, proves but too 
clearly, that though the true principles of agriculture and population,. . 
politically. confidered, are well underftood, the. felfifti and mifrakcn . 
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views of the land-holders, co-operating with a cool indifference, or ta 
beft a lukewarmnefs for the general welfare of their country, has pre- 
vailed fo univerfally, that they are rcjeded in pradtice, (hough refpedted 
in theory. 

When the proprietor of lands and his tenants come to' have feparate 
interefts, and the former is regardlefs of the condition of the latter, 
provided he can only raife the value of his eftate by the fweat of the 
labourer's brow, the hulbandman may ftill continue to toil in the fur- 
row; (for men, from the very idea of prefervation, infcparably attached 
to their exiftence, will purfue that occupation which will provide for 
their moft urgent wants) but this done, the reftraints and burdens he 
finds himfelf under will difcourage and dishearten him to that degree, 
that he will not exert his bell: abilities, fo to improve the land, as that 
it may produce a furplus, for the purpofes of commerce. If he has not 
the leaft profpedl in view of ameliorating his eftate, of enjoying fome 
cafe and fatisfad:ion in his humble fphere, of fettling comfortably, and 
|)foviding decently for a family, all his induftry will center in himfelf, 
and he will take no further concern upon himfelf than to acquire food 
and raiment for his own perfon. Thus population ftagnates; and 
the nation, where fuch prejudices and . paflions take root, infen- 
iibly recurs back to an infant ftate of agriculture and commerce, by 
.oneof thofc revolutions to which even the beft human inilitutions are 
liable. 

I WILL not dwell on the evils arifing from a decreafe of population j 
the bare mention of the moft obvious and fatal confequences will be 
fufficient to (hew the neceftity of altering our condudt, and fetting on 
foot fome laudable plan to increafe the numbers of our people, which 
do not now bear a due proportion -to the number of acres of foil, nei- 
ther are they fufficient for the fecurity and defence of the ftate, in times 
of public calamity, fuch as the invafion of a foreign enemy, or a civil 
v/ar. 

The confequences of a decreafc of population to the ftate muft be 
the -decline cf its maritime power; l)ecaufe, in this cafe, it will be 
impoffible to furnifli her a proper number of feamen. The diminution 
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of her maritime force ncccflarily brings on a decay of commerce, for 
want of due prote<9:ion on the feas. 

Its manufaftures muft fufFer in the fame proportion, from the fame 
caufe; a fcarcity of hands for carrying them on ; fo that they will nei- 
ther- be fo good in quality, nor fo great in quantity. 

I<^LAND TRADE muft ftagnate in proportion to the diminution of 
the number of people who (hould confume its commodities. 

Foreign commerce, from the badnefs and high, price of the ma- 
nufactures exported, muft decay. All thefe events muft happen,-, 
iboner gr later, if there is a fcarcity of labouring hands in a commercial 
ftate. 

The principle of population, therefore, cannot be too ftrongly en- 
forced ; and from whatever caufes it may arife, if what I have afferted 
be found true, that the number of our people is confiderably decreafed, 
for the interefts of commerce, we cannot be too expeditious in applying. 
a remedy to fo great a national evil. 

Amongst other meaiures, more complicated and liable to objec- 
tions, the following have been thrown out by different writers on this- 
fubjedt. 

A DISTRIBUTION of the uncultivated crown-lands, in fmall por- 
tions, liable to trifling quit-rents. 

Contributions amongft the nobility and gentry, towards erecting 
fmall farms on thefe lands, and fupplying young couples of good cha* 
radler with the implements of hufbandry. 

The lending fmall fums to poor artifts and manufadlurers, on their 
perfonal fecurity, to be returned after a certain time, either in fpecie, 
or in the produce of their induftry, provided always that fuch perfons 
either were adually matried,. or engaged to enter into that ftate, and. 
to fettle in a family manner. 

Laying a penalty, or fome other reftraint, on the immoderate con^- 
fumption of fpirituous liquors, by <vhich fo many women and children^ 
are deftroyed. 

Obliging gentlemen of rank in every parifti to take the charge of 
adminiftring the poors rates, inftead of. tradefmen, who, through hurry,, 

are- 
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are inattentive, or through interefted views are biaffcd to a partial, or 
improvident diftribiition of the vaft fums collected throughout the 
kingdom for the relief of our poor. 

Erecting and endowing more hofpitals for the maintenance and 
education of deferted children, and of fuch whofe parents are not able 
to maintain them, whether legitimate or natural; by which means, 
peafants, poor artificers, mechanics, and other indigent and induftrious 
people, may have the burden of a large family taken off, and their 
young children difpofed of at an age, when they impede the operations 
of induflry, and call oiF the attention of one or both parents from their 
ordinary labour to the care of looking after them. Some very refpcdl- 
able authors, both ancient and modern, have maintained, that huf- 
bandmen, raanufadturers, and retail tradefmen, fliould never have 
more than three or four children to provide for, and that all abov-e that 
number (hould be reared and. educated at the expence of the ftate, .and 
be confidered as the children of the public, to whofe fervice they would 
confequently be devoted ; and a maritime, commercial nation can never 
\yant employment for them. It has been faid, that the fums now 
annually collected for the poor's rate, under proper management, would 
be more than fufBcient to maintain ;the children exceeding the number 
of three, in all the families in England, whofe fituation fhould require 
fuch relief, till :the age when they are capable of gaining their liveli- 
hood. Ifwcconfider, that the parents themfelves are often thrown 
upon the parifli, through the poverty brought on them by providing 
for large families, and that. they are generally incapable of any labour, 
fo that they become a dead weight on their refpedtive pariflies, and 
that the taking a part of their charge from them, while the parents are 
^ble to work, will. enable them to fupport themfelves, and prevent a 
vaft number of people, in the decline of life, coming upon the parifli ; 
1 am apt to believe. the calculation is juft, and that the amount of the 
j)refent poor's rate would anfwer for the purpofe propofed. 

Providing difpenfarics in every trading and manufacturing town in 
^England, under a careful diredor, for the diftribution of drugs and 
.medicines^ at the price they are fold by the chemifts in London, to 

prevent 
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-prevent the lower clafs of the people from falling into the hands df 
ignorant empirics^ or being impoveriflied by hungry apothecaries. 

Xhese arefomc of the means by which population may be encou- 
raged, and they would coft lefs than moft of our charitable foundations, 
which are not on fo beneficial a footing for the nation. But if, in 
thisage of diffipation, fuch plans cannot be reduced to pradlice, our 
laft refource muft be, the introdudlion of mechanical machines univer- 
<fally into our manufadlories, of which I (hall treat at large under the 
head of manufa(aures4 or a general, or partial naturalization, in 
favour of poor hofbandmcn, artifts, and manufadurers, who may be 
thereby encouraged to leave inhofpitable-countrie?, to fettle in this land . 
f>{ freedom, under the benefit of our excellent conftitution. 

^* The moft expeditious way of inrcreafing the number of people, 
3ceeping down the price of labour, enforcing induftry, and improving 
.our manufadtures, when population decreafes, is a general naturaliza- 
tion. Nothing., furely, can have a better efFcft in a ftate where ma- 
nufadluring hands are wanted, where quantities of land lie uncultivated, 
or where labour is fcarcc and dear, from the idlenefs and debauchery 
'of the manufaduring populace : for, by opening our arms to foreigners, 
•we (hould not only improve our own manufaSures, but alfo introduce 
<hc manufafturea of foreigners, with all their arts and improvements ^ 
^ fpirit of induftry and improvement would be created by it, which, 
tefides unanimity amo^g our governors, in regard to the extenfion and 
,protedtion of our trade, is all we feem to want, to make us the greateft 
people in the world. 

•* A GENERALnaturalization would operate more powerfully and more 
ipcedily than any other expedient, towards rendering the ftate populous, 
rich, and powerful. Its mcnufadlures weuld be improved, its com- 
merce extended, and its lands would be cultivated to the higheft degree 
of perfedion. Bu* fome have aflerted^ * that a general naturalization 
* might produce fo great an influx of people, as to render provifions 
' fo fcarce and dear, that numbers would be ftarved/ To this it may 
be readily replied, that, though provifions might be rendered dearer, by 
^ great increafe of people, yet it is morally impoflible that ^ famine 
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(hould happen, or that the poor fhould be ftarved in a ftatc enriched" 
by extenfive commerce. We have large trails of land yet uncultivated^ 
and alfo much land not cultivated to its higheft perfedion ; their im- 
provement would employ a great number of hands, and produce great 
quantities of proviiions. Befides^ I can never admit, that the number 
of people in a ftate is limited by the produce of the lands, provided the 
ftate is enriched by extenfive commerce ; the contrary of this is proved. 
by the ftatcs of Holland, where the produce of the lands, though they 
are cultivated at a great expcnce, and to the higheft perfection, will 
not fupport the inhabitants ; and provifions are imported from other 
ftates, in exchange for their manufactures. In order to make room 
for foreigners, the Dutch have taken in, as it were, another elementi . 
and great numbers of them live upon the water. 

"It appears that England could never fufFer by a general naturaliza* 
tion, notwithftanding it has been fo violently oppofed : on the contrary^. 
all ranks and degrees of mcnmuft be benefited .by it* The gentry, the 
clergy^ and the farmer, would be benefited by the improvement of the 
land. Maaufaftures would be improved and rendered cheaper; which ^ 
of courfe, would encreafe our foreign trade, and thereby enrich the 
manufaftucer, the broker, and the merchant ; and, in confequence of 
the great number of fliips and failors conftantly employed, our naval 
force would be the terror of our enemies through the world. The 
goodnefs of our laws would not only bring art and induftry among us^ 
but many would come and bring great riches with them, if, by a. 
general naturalization, our arms wfire open to receive them. Em- 
ployment would be created for every mechanical art;, invention would 
be fharpened, induftry enforced, and oeconomy would naturally follow. 
The idle and debauched, who now labour but four days in a week> 
and riot the other two, might probably complain ; but of what ? why> 
that by admitting people more induftrious than themfelves,. they 
ihould be obliged to labour fix days in the week, and live temperate.^ 
and fober." Thoughts on Trade and Commerce^ p- 20. 

But, at all events, we muft put a ftop to the rage of building more 
houfes for the fecond and third claffes of the people, than there are 
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perfons of thofe claiTes to occupy them ; and, by an adl of the legifla*- 
ture, oblige the landholders, and other builders, to ered a proper 
number of fmall tenements, for the cx)nveniency of families of the 
lower clalTes of the people, who, in proportion to their numbers, even 
i{i the prefent declining ftate of our population, have hardly a fingle 
room for each family, much lefs an entire cot. In the capital, this is 
become a moft dreadful hardOiip on the poorer fort of people. The 
occupiers of houies, of from twenty to thirty pounds per annum, let 
them icanty apartments, on higher terms than were formerly given for 
fmall houfes. 

Every builder of twenty houfes to be let at from thirty to fevcnty 
pounds, or more, per annum, (hould have been obliged to ereft four 
ajt leaft, on a contiguous fpot, at from five to ten pounds per annum, 
for the conveniency of fuch poor mechanics and tradefmen as might 
fairly be fuppofed to be wanted, by the occupiers of the twenty large 
houfes. On thefe principles all new towns are eftablifhed in well* 
regulated ftates ; and I fee no reafon why the fame polity Ihould not be 
enforced in the cafe of confiderable additions to old cities. Time, and 
the gradual decreafe of our ufeful hands, will make it abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to take fomc of thefe fteps, to fccure fubfiftence and common 
conveniencies for induftrious and labouring families. 

We will now confider population, as it affeds the whole circulation 
of the inland trade of the kingdom ; by which means we fhall fee, in 
a ftill more confpicuous light, the neccflity of watching over every 
event with a jealous eye, that has^he leaft tendency to a diminution 
of the numbers of our labouring people. 

An abundance of hands being found for the various branches of 
bulbandry, whofe produds are all clear profit, being raifed from the 
earth and labour, the next thing is, to take care that we have a propor- 
tional number of other hands, to tranfportand diflribute thefe produds 
from place to place, for inland confumption. 

The farmer muft not therefore bring up all his fons to the plough and 
carti nor all his daughters to the dairy : we muft have a due quantity of 
buyers and fellers ; of retail Ihop-keepers, in every town and village.. 

H 2 But 
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But if the peopk are numerous and induftrious, and the foil fcrtilej^. 
in various kinds of produfts, there will flill. be a fupcrfluity for the 
purpofes of being improved by art. 

Our population muft therefore afford us a proportional number of 
ARTISTS and MANUFACTURERS ; and the fame encouragement muft 
be given to thcfe orderjs of men as to huibandmen and fhop-keepers. 

The produ£t3 of the country, either in their native ftate or manu- 
fadtured, which are deftined for foreign confumption, muft be.tranf- 
ported thither in fhips from an ifland, like Great Britain : a due pro- 
portion of another order of 'people is therefore requifite ; a race of 
feamen. 

To furnifli thcfe, every manufacturing town in the kingdom fhould; 
havt a college for the maintenance and education of boys for the fea— 
fcrvice. Th6 number fhould hold fome degree of proportion to the 
value or tonnage of their exports. 

A MARITIME ftate cannot fupply hex mercantile, inhabitants with-, 
feamen. If (he nieans to keep up a refpedable naval force, for the* 
protection of her commerce, that commerce muft provide feamen for- 
its own operations. Thus there muft be a (duplicate number of mari- 
ners in fuch a ftate ; or, whenever it is in danger from a foreign enemy, . 
government will be obliged to fuhftitute the greater for the lefTer evil,, 
and ftagnate commerce for a time, by feizing on the feamen employed. 
in the merchants fervicc. 

The obvious neceflity of training up a very confiderablc body of 
people to the fea-faring life, in a trading country, naturally leads to 
another commercial principle.. 

In every nation, depending in any refped: on foreign commerce, fifli- 
cries on its coafts ftiould meet with the higheft encouragement, and, 
next to agriculture, ftiould obtain the fandlion of government, w,ere it', 
for no other reafon, but,.becaufe this branch of inland trade will fiirnifti 
us with feamen, and afford a fucceffive fupply of thefe ufeful fubjedts. 

Besides which, it istabe confidered, that what is gained from the 
fea by fiftieries is fo much clear profit added to the produce of the foiU 
and brings along with it an increafe of provifions; and in proportion to 
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Iks abundance, it muft caufe a greater fuperfluity of the other neceffa- 
ries of life ; fomc of which, as grain in particular, arc articles of com-»- 
mcrce. 

Various have been the attempts to reduce this principle to prac*- 
tice, with a degree of fuccefs equal to the importance of the objeft; 
but they have all failed, through a variety of caufcs, the chief of which 
has been a pernicious monopoly, which has defeated every patriotic^ 
glan for putting the fiihery on our coafts on a refpedable footing. 

Lastly, the ftate will occafionally want a military force for its de- 
fence; for this likcwife provifion muft be made in the number of the 
inhabitants of a commercial country ; fo that the fupplies for this pur- 
pofe may not prejudice agriculture, arts, and^manufaftures, the vitals 
of the kingdom* 

Halving now confidered population in every point of viewi as a" 
commercial and political principle, I have only one remark to add. 

If we have any jealoufies or fears about a general or a partial naturali--' 
zfltion, the former of which, notwithftanding all that has been ad- 
vanced in its favour, is a remedy not to be applied, but in cafofi of ex- 
treme ncceffity, we muft ftop the progrefs of depopulation while it i»^- 
yet in our powcr%- 

The principal means have been noticed,, ia as concife a manner as 
poflible j and it is humbly recommended to the wifdom of adminiftra- 
lion, and to the humanity, candour, and true patriotifm of all orders 
of men amongft us, pofTefled of landed or commercial property, to ex- 
amine them with attention, and if they are found to be juft and rea- 
Ibnable, to adopt them, without lofs of time... 
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•ON MANUPACTURES. 



T. 



H E next principle to render commerce flourifliing is, to eftablifli 
and fupport manufactures. 

The real wants of mankind are confined within fuch narrow bounds, 
that, ftridlly fpeaking, corn, and (for want of that) roots, fruits, water, 
milk, flefh, fowl, andfifh, with the fkins of animalsj and fuch inftru- 
ments, to.prcpare thefe, for their feveral ufes, as the moft fimple arts 
furniflied in the ftate of nature ; have always been confidered as quite 
fufficient to fatisfy all their natural neceffities. 

But as mankind increafed, and formed themfelves into regular 
focieties, imaginary wants multiplied with them, and new defires gave 
birth to new arts ; and to fuch in particular, as tended to gratify thefe 
imaginary wants ; all included at firft, under the denomination of the 
conveniencies of life ; but which being in procefs of time varied and 
multiplied ad infinitum, became a,t length to, be more generally ftiled, the 
luxuries and elegancies of life. 

This isacpncife,but juft account of the prigin of manufactures^ 
under which head are comprifed every branch of the mechanic, and po- 
lite arts, however the latter may have been dignified and diftinguifhed 
by the ambition of princes and great men, who have taken a foolifli 
pride in patronizing them, in preference to the former ; or by the 
vanity of their profefTors, who haye moft commonly gloried more in 
an empty title, an honourable diftiniftion in courts, an idle rank and 
pitecedence in academies, and the profpeft of a pompous^ monimiental 
infcriptjon, than in acquiring the general efteora of their fcllow- 
\citizens, by (haking off this falfe pride, and reducing, their rank and 
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manner of life more on a level with the mafs of reputable tradefmen; 
by which means they might afford their defiraJDle produdions at a 
moderate rate, and not make their profeffions detrimental, inftead of 
beneficial, to a commercial flate ; wl^ich they certainly do, when they 
impofe a moft exorbitant price on the imaginary wants of mankind, 
that they may be enabled to live like nabobs, and to afTociate with the 
princes and nobles of the land. 

A MANUFACTURER I undcfftand to be, any perfon who, by the 
labour of his hands, with or without the aid of implements and ma- 
chines, gives a new form to, or meliorates, or improves, the natural 
produfts of the earth; and, if this definition be juft, then, in the, 
divifion of the feveral clafTcs of citizens, which every wife government 
ought to obferve, the members even of a royal academy of polite artifts 
(hould not hold any fuperior rank in life to the mechanic artifts and 
manufacturers; who, in a commercial kingdom, as they are the moft 
ufeful, fhould be confidered, if any difference is made, as the moft 
honourable members of fuch a community. Annual premiums may be 
thought the only proper encouragement fuited to the genius and ftatioti 
of the profeflbrs of the moft ufeful arts, which, bccaufe they are com- 
mon, are called vulgar: but experience proves the contrary— a title, 
or fome other honorary diftinftion, vifible to the eyes of the world, has 
been known to produce wonders amongft rival manufacturers. The 
Chinefe furnifti an example— who confer the honour of a mandarine, 
or noble of the ninth clafs, on manufadurers and mechanic artifts. 

Should our moft gracious fovereign have the fame glorious defign 
in view, in conftituting the order of merit, fo much talked of, it will 
immortalifc its royal founder. 

The fabricator of the beft woollen or linen cloth, with refpe<5t to 
the goodnefs of its quality, in proportion to its ^rice, will then find 
himfelf diftinguifhed by his fovereign; and if he is in affluent circum- 
fl:ance8, fuch an honour will have happier efFeds than pecuniary rewards. 
In a word, the fupremc governor of a commercial people, who (hould 
pafs through the whole circle of the ufeful arts, and annually diftributc 
fome coveted token of royal favour, in every part of his dominions 
with the fame difcretion, would be alraoft adored by his beft fubje£ts. 
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Popularity would feat him in the triumphal car; he would be juftly 
ftiled, '« The well-beloved'*-— and fadion would expire at his kcU 

We have faid> that manufactures, or the arts which depend on 
induftrious ikill and labour, give a new form to, or meliorate and im- 
prove the natural produdls of the earth; they are the objeds then of 
all MANUFACTURES; and the elements, with the aid of men and other 
animals, are the means of carrying them on. I might have 'added, 
machines; but as thefc are conftrudted by mpn, they are properly 
included in the aid furnifhed by them. 

It will now be proper to demonftrate the efFeds of manufactures, 
with refpeft to the body-politic; after which I fhall point out the prin- 
ciples on which they muft be eftablifhed and conducted in every ftate, 
tofccure the enjoyment of thefe effefts, and to render them permanent* 

In the firft place, a manufadturing nation will procure from its 
domains, a greater quantity of" natural produdts than one that has no 
manufadlures. 

Secondly, The cultivation of thefe produds will require a greater 
number of inhabitants. 

Thirdly, the art of giving new forms, or improving them, will 
furnifh an increafe of employment, and of the means of convenient 
fubfiftence, to a much larger body of the people. 

Fourthly, The productions of this art becoming univerfally knowa 
and efteemed, foreign nations, not poflcfled of the fame advantages^ 
and confidering them as the means of increafing the enjoyments of life,, 
will be ftimulated by ideal wants, to require them as real neceflities* 

Fifthly, As the manufadluring art has given an additional value to^ 
the produds of nature, and foreign nations cannot gratify their define oF 
obtaining them but by an exchange of commodities with the manu- 
fadluring people, or, in lieu thereof, by giving the full value of the- . 
manufaftures in moneys it follows, that the manufaftaring people 
will receive more in natural produfts, or fpocie, than they give; by 
which a balance of commerce muft accrue to them,, and their, relative: 
riches be thereby increafed. 

Sixthly, Natural products, pr the precious metals, which are- 
made the common medium of commercial exchanges^ and the means^ 
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of procuring the necefiaries and comforts of life, being more abundant 
in a manufacturing country^ emigrations of ufeful people will take 
place from other countries, and^ provided no impolitic law prohibits 
it, a new acceffion of induftrious - inhabitants will be acquired, who 
will come in fearch of the eafe and plenty which induftry, properly 
encouraged and direded^ is fure to procure* 

SEVENTHLYa The number of citizens multiplying inceflantly in a 
manufadluring kingdom, will render it ftronger, and better able tO' 
defend itfelf againft foreign enemies, than a nation where no manu- 
faSures fubfift. 

It is an old political maxim, that the riches and ftrength of a na« 
tion confift in the number of inhabitants ; but this, like many other 
ihort proverbial rules, requires a free illuftration. The quality and: 
condition of the mafs of inhabitants, and the manner in which they 
are employed muft be determined, before the maxim is admitted with- 
out exception ; for furely no man will pretend that * a country will be 
either the richer or the ftrongcr, that fwarms with drunken, idle,, de- 
bauched, . debilitated, or fickly inhabitants. 

" A COUNTRY of foldiers,*' fays a writer of latedate*,^*^ with all their 
" ideas of high importance, could only exift, like a banditti, on the 
^' plunder of their neighbours. Rome had no fooner conquered the- 
** world than flie began to lofe it again ; and the empire of Macedon 
" became broken as foon as the eftablifhcr of it died. What a nation? 
•Vof mere foldiers are, we at prefent fee by the Turks ; and the like 
** will become experienced by the nations of Barbary. But the 
•^ induftrious and populous empires of China and Japan have beeiv 
«* alike profperous and durable. 

** With his vaft extent of territory, the grand fultan,. whofe fup- 
*' plies of every kind are exaded from oppreffed, harraffed, ftarving^ 
** and depopulated provinces, may be prpnounced a feeble potentate,. 
*« though his country is naturally fruitful,^ But the Venetians and 
♦* Dutch, with fmall portions of land, have each,, in their turns, been 

« Confiderations on the Policy, Commerce, and Circumfiances of the Kiiigdom». 
London; grinudfor J. Almon,. 177O1 
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** very powerful ftates, from the proportional great numbers, induftry, 
^^ and opulence of their people, 

^' Thu«, from falfc policy, th^ immcnfe and fertile empire of 
*^ Turky has been turniag into a dcfart, while, from true policy, the 
«* naturally infignificant and fcanty fwamps of Venice and Holland were 
•' improving into crowded hives of ufcful and wealthy people. It is 
^* true the condition of thefe commonwealths has become altered, 
*« though not in an equal degree, from the tendency there is in all 
" kinds of governments to corruption and abufe, Venice has been 
*' greatly weakened by the abufe of ariftocratic power, which is too 
^< apt to pr^ve mifchievous; and the form of government has, in 
^* tScGtf been changed from deofiocratic to ariftocratic in Holland, 
** from the influence of wealth among a part of the people, which has 
** enabled them, in too great a degree, to make a property of their 
<• country, • Yet, even in their prefent condition, no doubt can be 
^« entertained, that, conjundively, thefe two little countries would 
^* prove much an ovjer-match for the vaft Ottoman empire, by means 
** of their naval force, and commercial refources for the hire of mer- 
^* ccnary armies, w«rc the other powers of Exiropc to be neutral on 
'< the occafioo*'* 

The fame reaibning will hold good with refpefl to a country where 
too great a proportion of the inhabitants are perfons of independent 
fortune; fuch as nobility and gentry, who axe mere confumers, but 
neither contribute to the cultivation of the natural produds of the 
^arth, nor to the improvement of them by the manual exercife of any 
art. A country overftocked with fuch clafles of inhabitants muft grow 
poor atid feeble, inftead of rich and powerful. 

/^ Land and labour together are the fources of all wealth : without 
*' a competency of land, there would be no fubfiftence, and but a 
" very poor and uncomfortable one without labour; fo that wealth, 
*' or riches, confill either in a property in land, or in the produds of 
'* land and labour." 

But in countries where manufactures and commerce flourifli, the 
value of labour will always be much greater than that of the land. 

Thus 
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^* Thus the annual produce of labour in England is of mucb 
'* greater value than the rents of the land J but their exaft proportion 
'* to each other cannot eafily be affigned. It is commonly fuppofcd 
** that a farmer, to live comfortably, muft make three rents of his 
*• land ; and when we confidcr the coarfenefs of thofe commodities 
** that are commonly expended in a farmer's houfe, in comparifon of 
** many others confumcd by thofe of more affluent fortunes, the* 
** value of labour to that of land muft be with us more than two to 
*' one/' 

^ Wool wrought into cloth is much advanced in its value. Thread 
*' may be of one hundred times the value of the flax whereof it is made* 
•* The value of the materials in watches, and innumerable other things 
♦* made of metals, is but fmall in comparifon of the value of the work- 
^ manfhip/' 

•* The balance-fpring in a good watch is worth more than a million 
•* times the value of the fteel of which it is made ♦." 

These illuftrations are fufficient to confirm the beneficial efFedts of 
arts and manufactures. 

We muft now unfold the principles on which man\|fa€lories muft 
be eftablifhed, in order to attain all thofe defirable ends^ and to fecure 
them in a permanent ftate. 

And here a number of diiFerent objects, all of equal importance, de- 
mand our clofe attention. 

The firft care of a wife adminiftration, when any ingenious perfon 
or perfons propofe the eftabliftiment of a new manufafture, muft be, to 
examine ftriSIy into the nature of the art or work itfelf, and to deter- 
mine if it will be of general utility, and likely to be the objedt of uni- 
verfal defire ; for unlefs it will anfwer the purpofes of commerce, by 
producing a fuperfluity beyond the demand for home-confumption, it 
will be found too inconfiderable and trifling, in a maritime commer- 
cial ftate, to be intitled to the fanftion and proteftion of government ; 
and it might even prove prejudicial to the true interefts of fuch a nation,. 

* EBkj upon Money and Coinsj Pan i. articU^ the Theory of Commerce, London,, 
printed for G. Hawkins, 1757. 
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to grant thercquifite encouragements to fuch an eftablifliment j as will 
appear when we treat of the duties on importation, and the prohibitions 
nccefTarily laid on Cmilar foreign manufadlures, to favour the progrefs 
of a rival art at home. 

If, on a ftriil fcrutiny, the manufadlurc propofed to be eftabliflied 
is not liable to the foregoing exception, the next point will be to 
afcertain the facility of procuring the firft materials, (efpecially if they 
are not the natural produce of the country) : the price to be given for 
them, thecoft of tools, implements, food, labour in manufafturing 
the commodity, and incidental contingencies, with the value of the 
time employed in the fabrication, muft be all nicely calculated. The 
v^lue fct on the manufadlure muft neceflarily be equal to all thefe 
charges. What it fells for above this price is the manpfadurcr's pro6t; 
and there muft ftill be room left for another gain to be made by the 
tradefman who vends it for home-confumption, or ihe merchant who 
exports it. If it will .bear thefe advances, it is worth national encou- 
ragement. 

But if, after all, a cheaper or better commodity for the fame price 
can be imported from a foreign country, with which we have com- 
mercial intercourfe, even though a high duty is paid on importation, 
it is the heighth of folly to countenance fuch a manufadture; for it 
will be detrimental to the ftate. 

I HAVE one mariufadlure in my view which feems to approach nearly 
to that point : I mean that of thread-lace. 

As this matter has ftood for many years, a duty of fifteen pence per 
yard is payable on all thread-lace imported from abroad, without dif- 
tindion : the moft abfurd duty that ever was laid. In a pair of Bruflels 
point lace ruffles for gentlemen, there are three yards j the value may 
be thirty, forty, or fifty guineas, yet they pay no more than four Ihil- 
lings duty on importation. For thefe, and other rich forts, the pro- 
dud of the Auftrian Netherlands, there is a great demand in England; 
therefore this idle duty is chearfully paid. To add to this ridiculous 
tranfaftion, they are now fo well imitated in England, that a celebrated 
^alerin London, knowing our foolifli fondnefs for any thing foreign, 

has 
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has fcnt them into that country, ordered them home again, paid this 
trifling duty, and fold them as Bruflels lace to great advantage. If 
thefe then were abfolutely prohibited, our manufafturers in this branch 
would be properly fupported. 

On the contrary, fh« price of materials, of labour and of provifions, 
render it impofTible for our manufadurers to equal the low-priced laces 
made in Flanders, the confumption of which is very great for womens 
ufes. On an edging, which is fabricated for eight pence per yard in 
Flanders, the fame duty is impofed by the Britifh legiflature, as on a 
lace of ten guineas value per yard. The confequence is, the fmaggling 
into this kingdom imnienfe quantities of low-priced Flanders lace,^ 
which lies in a fmall compafs ; and, for half a guinea you may have a 
box brought over, worth two hundred pounds, 

I HAD the honour to lay this affair before the late right honourable 
George Grenville, when at the head of the treafury ; but, to my great 
concern, he affured me, it could not be remedied, the revenue arifing 
from this duty being long fince appropriated^ 

The mifchievous confequences of thefe appropriations fliall be (hewn 
in the treatife on the elements of finances. 

' The effedt of laying on this duty was, that the Flemifli government 
juftly confidereditas a violation of the barrier treaty of 171 5, by which 
a tariff, for the regulation of duties between Holland, Flanders, and 
England, was fettled, and agreed not to be altered but by the confent 
of the three con trading parties. As we began, they concluded, by 
bi'eaking almofl every article of the treaty, both with refpciS: to com- 
mercial and political objefts. 

They railed their duties on the following articles to fuch a degree, 
as almofl amounted to a prohibition, and has in a great meafure deprived 
us of a moft advantageous commerce with that country : on tobacco, 
fvigar, fait, woollen cloths, particularly white plains, for the regi- 
mentals of their troops, worfled fluffs, crockery ware, paper-hang- 
ings, &c. and thus we loft great part of a moft valuable branch of 
trade, the returns for which were chiefly made in fpecie, for the fake 
of feHing low-priced thread-laces of our own manufadlurc to our ladies, 
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on worfe terms than they might have been imported, and an advantsr*^ 
geous exchange have been made for them, c^ our ftaple manufactures^ 
Th£ trade to Flanders ought to be more encouraged, andfome attempts- 
made to revive it. Inftead of five veflels pafling and repaffing between* 
London and Oftcnd in a year, by rotation, wc might have fifty, if we 
were not too tenacious in fcmie commercial points, and too indolent 
and inattentive in. others. 

The goodnefs of the quality of manufaAures^ when compared with 
the fame fpecie and price, the produdl of foreign competitors, and the 
profpeft of a demand for it, (hould be the guides to government ia 
giving faiidtion to fuch cftabliflimenta. 

When the fcrutiny I have recommended proves fatisfeftory, then„ 
as a commercial nation fhould manufacture every natural produce of 
the country, that cannot be.confumed in its native ftate at home, (for^ 
if exported unmanufactured, the additional value from labour is loft, 
and the induftrious poor wanting employment, population will naturally 
decreafe,) it will be proper^ in the next place, to determine the fitua* 

tion of MANUFACTORIES, 

This (hould always be as near to navigable rivers, and to high 
roads, as poffible, for the facility of conveying to them the firft ma»- 
terials, and fecondary aids, and of tranfporting the fabricated commo- 
dities to the great inland towns for home-confumption, or to the fca- 
ports for exportation • 

Where nature has denied thefe advantages, art muft be employed 
to fupply the defeCt, efpecially when fuel and provifions are not to be 
found in plenty on the fpot, moft proper in other refpeCls for eftablifli* 
ing a manufadory. In this, and all other cafes, the ancient commer- 
cial principle muft be applied. Navigable canals muft be made, andi 
eafy communications from county to county, and to the coafts of the: 
kingdom, muft be opened, or the eftablifhment will never be confii- 
derable. 

This principle lay dormant for many ages in this country, without the 
leaft attempt being made to introduce fo beneficial an aid to the manu^ 
faCturing intereft of this country ; nor muft wc be iurprized at this, 
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coofidcring the very few commercial authors of repute in England, 
and that even thcfe are filent upon this important fubjeft. Yet one 
would have imagined, that the prodigious advantage of navigable Ca- 
nals in Holland and Flanders, but efpecially in th^ latter, would have 
tempted fome curious Britifli traveller, 6r fome able miniftcr, refiding 
at the courts of Bruflels and the Hague, to have recommended to their 
native country the purfuit of the fame plan. 

The navigable canal from Oftend, athalf a league from the harbour, 
with which it communicates by two remarkable locks, through an ex* 
tent of country no kfs than thitry-fix miles in length, and branching 
out into a number of fmaller communications on the way, with different 
towns ; is a moft ftupcndous work of art, and will probably remain the 
only monument of the found policy of the Flemifh government for ages 
to come. By this, and other canals, they rendered the tranfport of 
coals and wood eafy, and almoft put a ftop to the importation of Eng- 
lifli coals at the port of Oftend, the charleroy coals being delivered 
' from the inland country, even to the towns and villages bordering on 
their coafts ; and, by the fame means, their internal trade is continued 
- in a flourifliing condition, though they have loft almoft all their foreign 
commerce, the Fkmifli navigation being reduced to fo low an ebb, 
that their merchant-lhips are obliged to fail under Dutch colours, and 
to procure Mediterranean paflports from the admiralty of Holland, to 
protedl them from the Turks. 

If, in this declining ftate of commerce, inland trade and n>anufac- 
tures can ftill derive a confiderable profit from navigable canals, what 
may not be expcded from them in all parts of England, where they are 
practicable, at a time when the extenfivc fettlements of Great Britain 
in America, occafion fuch amazing demands for our moft valuable ma- 
nufa<a:ures; the abundance, quality, and low price of which, muft 
depend fo much on every facility of tranfport that can be given, to the 
materials of which they are compofed, to the neceflaries of life requi- 
lite for the fabricators, and to the manufacture itfelf, for exportation, 
when completed. 

The difference of the charge of tranfporting mcrchandife in waggons, 
or by water, may be eafily afcertained by taking the prices of each on a 
2 
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bale of woollen goods, from Colchefter to London, to which there U 
a double communication, by land and water ; and it will always be 
ftill greater in proportion between the water-carriage, by means of ca- 
nals crofling countries, and opening communications with fea-ports, 
to which there was no accefs by land, but by crofs roads and long 
journies. 

The noble, fpirited enterprize, therefore, of his Grace the Duke of 
Bridgwater, ought to endear him to his country* Statues and public 
honours muft receive an additional value when beftowed on fuch ge- 
neral benefadlors to mankind ; but even thefe will ever fall fhort of 
the grateful acclamations of an induftrious people, whofe arts, manu* 
failures and trade, are improved by fuch undertakings. The free, 
unbought, univerfal applaufe of his fellow-citizens muft give fuch a 
true patriot more real fatisfaftion than all the pageant diftindtions of a 
court. In a very fliort time this great man will have the pleafure of 
feeing his navigation through Lancafhire and Chefhire completed, and 
a very beneficial communication opened with the flouriftiing port of 
Leverpool ; after which, he will cut a water carriage between the ma- 
nufacturing towns of Manchefter and Stockport. I mention thefe 
great works becaufe they are fo capital, and that the Duke was the re- 
yiver of this principle of commerce ; but I do not mean to with-hold 
from their juft fliare of public praife thofe worthy noblemen and gentle* 
men whohave made, and ftill continue to make, the fame improvements 
in other counties. Let me add, that thefe undertakings are admirably 
well timed; for the decreafe of hands, the dcarnei^ of provifions, the 
high price of draught horfes, and of forage to keep them, are circqm- 
ftances which enhance the benefits to be derived from navigable canals, 
and, render them more peculiarly advantageous at this time, to our ma- 
n'ufadturing counties. 

Another point refpeding the fituation of new manufadories, is 
to chufe places as remote as poffible from overgrown, luxurious, in- 
land capitals, where pleafures and extravagance have gained the afcen- 
dant ; for if a.manufadlory be (kt on foot in their neighbourhood, the 
workmen will be debauched,, and become indolent,.exorbitant, imbecile,. 
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and unprofitable. Regard (hould likewife bt had to the ftate of po- 
pulation in the country round about, that the new eftablifliment may 
not fufFer from the fcarcity of hands, or an impoffibility to procure them 
on reafonable terms : where there are a great number of poor unem* 
ployed, or not fully occupied,^ of a fober difpofition„ and healthy, 
there, a manufadloryis moft likely to fucceed. 

The clafliing of interefts fhould likewife particularly be avoided, as 
well as the partialities of enthufiafm, and other prejudices. To fet up 
a manufadlory in oppofition to another already eftabliftied on the fame 
ipot, of which no wclUfounded complaints are made, and where two 
fuch enterprizes cannot poffibly fucceed, is ungenerous an'd diflionour- 
able in the new undertakers, and as hazardous on the part of the ma- 
nagers, as it is impolitic on the part of government to countenance fuch 
rivalry, which may be the deftrudtion of both, and annihilate the art 
or manufadlure entirely. It would be equally improper for a member 
of the church of England to fix his new undertaking in the center of a 
large body of diflcnters, fuch as the quakers of Philadelphia, or the 
prcfbyterians of New England ; and as abfurd in one of their people 
to eflablifh a new undertaking in Maryland, or any Romifh fettlement^ 
in preference to places inhabited by people of his own opinion ; for 
though a general regard to the profperity of commerce, and the encou* 
ragement of ingenuity, might prevail over the narrow notions of bigotry, 
yet the manufadturer would find many obftacles, arifing from the dif- 
ferent fentiments of all the fervants employed under him, and might 
be aflured of the firft opportunity being taken to feduce them, and efta- 
blifh one of their own profeffion in the fame branch. The hiftories of 
every country in the habitable world; and the memoirs even of particu- 
lar counties and provinces in the fame kingdom, fupport the truth of 
this obfervation by melancholy evidences. 

One would imagine it needlefs to mention the precaution of advert- 
ing to the falubrity of the air, when we {peculate the fituation of ex- 
tenfive undertakings, in which a great number of people are to be em- 
ployed ; but the inflances we have on record of valuable eflablifhments 
failing, to the utter ruin of the undertakers, and the lofs of many lives» 
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owing folely to the making choice of unhealthy fpots, fometin>c« 
through ignorance, and at others through parfimony, obliges me to 
clofe this head with recommending this confideration to all proprietors 
of new commercial eftablifliments. 

Our nextobjedl is, the firft materials of arts and manufaftures. 

There is an oeconomy in the domeftic police of France, with refped 
to her manufaiSlures, in which fhe gains a fuperiority over us. Her 
principal manufadtures are fabrications from her own produdls, and fhe 
chiefly confumes her own manufadtures ; whereas, in England, the 
•rage of fafhion inclines us to the confumption of foreign manufadtures, 
and fome of our own valuable ones are wrought from foreign 
materials. 

This laft circumflance is a great difadvantage to any manufadlure ; 
for fuppofing your government to be at war with the country from 
whence you draw the firfl materials for your manufadlure, or that, for 
commercial reafons, they forbid the export of them ; the manufadture, 
in thefe cafes, will be either fo enhanced in price, from fcarcity, that 
it will neither fell at home, nor at foreign markets; or it will be totally 
demolifhed. This happened to the woollen manufadtures in the low 
countries, when the Englifh parliament firfl put a flop to the exporta- 
tion of wool. 

It is then a fixed principle of commerce, with refpedl to manufac- 
tures, that, to render their eflablifliment complete, profitable^, and 
permanent, the firfl materials fliould be found at home. And,. 

On this principle, we cannot give too great rewards for the cultivation 
of filk, flax, and madder,, in any part of the Britifh dominions. 

It is flrangely impolitic to fuffer fo important a branch of our com- 
merce, as the linen manufadlory, to be dependent on foreign nations 
for its firfl materials. I tremble at the bare idea of a prohibition laid 
in foreign flates, on the exportation of flax and flax-feed. Were this 
to happen, how we fhould curfe our folly for having employed fo 
much of our land for the feeding of race^horfes, hunters, pofl-chaife 
horfes, and others, for exportation, which might, in that cafe,. re.duec 
us to the want of fhirtSt. 
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Something has been done towards cultivating flax, and madder, 
for the ufe of the dyers, through the afliftance given by the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufad:ures, and Commerce, both at 
home, and in our colonies ; but this important point is not fo generally- 
attended to as it merits. 

Another principle invariably to be attended to in a manufaduring 
country is, not to impofe any importation-duty on the firft materials 
for arts and manufaftures ; for, having already obferved the difadvan- 
tages of being obliged to get them from abroad, we muft not add 
another weight to increafe the difficulty. 

It may even fometimes be politic to give a bounty on the importa- 
tion of the firft materials of manufactures ; as in the article of indigo^ 
for the ufe of the dyers, on which the Briti(h parliament granted a 
bounty in 1749, but limited it to the.produceof our colonies. 
. The firft materials for arts and manufad:ufes (hould likewifc be free 
from all cuftoms, inland taxes, and excifes. 

The eftablifliment of fome very capital manufadures on the conti- 
nent has been owing entirely to thefe exemptions from cuftoms and 
excifes ; fuch immunities being the firft advantages foUicited for by the 
proprietors of new undertakings, and conftantly granted for a term of 
years by France, Germany, Pruffia, and Dantzick. 

Burthen SOME taxes and excifes are the greateftdifcouragements ima- 
ginable to arts and manufactures ; they ruin fmall eftabliftiments, com- 
menced with flender ftocks, drawing too heavy dedu<Sions in ready money 
from the manufafturer's little fund, to provide for fuch payments, befides 
maintaining a number of officers to colledt them, who live on the la- 
bours of the induftrious, who deferve all the encouragement that can 
be given them, and ought to enjoy a kind of eafe and fatisfadion fuited 
to their ftations ; which cannot be the cafe while rack-rents, excifes 
on the materials of their work, taxes on provifions, and parifh-rates, 
fo entirely abforb their profits, that they have no profped: of getting 
. before-hand in the world, or even of leaving their children in the fame 
fituation of life, after many years pafled in toilfome occupations. 
'* Exorbitant taxes," fays Mr. Hume, ** like extreme neceffity, de- 
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«' ftroy induftry, by engendering deipair;'* and I am forry to fay, that 
whoever will take the pains to look over the lift- of our taxes and ex- 
cifes, will find, that by much too great a proportion, both in number 
and amount, fall upon the moft valuable part of the fubjeds, the la- 
bouring people, who are the leaft able to bear them. The excifes on 
foap, candles, beer, and feveral other articles, too many indeed to 
enumerate in this place, as we mufl refume this fubjedt in another 
place, are of this number. 

But befides the exemptions from thefe burdens, for a certain num- 
ber of years, our great rivals, the French, give encouragements to new 
manufadkories, which it would be deemed madnefs to propofe to our 
treafury-board ; however, they have produced fuch great eiFefls, that 
I muft mention the principal, for which I am indebted to the unknowm 
author of Thoughts on Trade and Commerce *. 

'* It has been obferved, and I believe with great truth, that when- 
** ever France has attempted to eftablifli any new manufadlure, it has 
" fpared no coft to encourage manufafturing hands, to come and live 
'* there. A remarkable inflance of this we find in Languedoc about 
«* the year 1 675. The fieur de Varennc having brought workmen* 
'* from Holland, undertook to make cloth for the Levant trade, and 
•* eftablifhed a very confiderable manufaftory ; that of Clerment and. 
** Lodeve followed foon after. The ftates of Languedoc lent them. 
** 1 30,000 livres for many years, without intereft> and gave them be- 
** fides, by way of bounty, a piftole for every piece of fine cloth made; 
** there. 

•" It is remarkable, that the meaneft trade in France is under fome 
** wife regulation, and that the artifts and manufacturers are laid 
<« under a neceflity of excelling in their refpedtive employments, and 
^* none are admitted to the freedom of their trading companies, with- 
** out adually making a piece of goods, and being examined upon; 
*' oath. 

** But, farther to (hew the great encouragement given by the 
** French to the woollen manufactories, I fhall here mention what 

• Loudon, printed for S. Hooper, 1770. 
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*' Lewis XlVi did at Abbeville. He lent one Robai8» a Dutchman, 
•* 40,000 livres, without intereft, in order that he might eftablifli 
** a manufadory for fuperfine broad*cloths« The king alfo ereded 
'^ him a fpacious and commodious place to carry it on, and a fine houfe 
** to live in, and granted him a patent for twenty years ; and Robais 
** being a proteflant, Lewis alfo granted him another patei^t; renewable 
^* every twenty years, for the free exercife of his- religion, for himfelf,, 
'* family, and all the people employed under him in this manufa<flory. 
** The king himfelf wore fome of the firft cloth that was made, and 
^^ ordered all his court to do the fame ; and we are informed,, that all 
«* thefe privileges are maintained, to this day, inviolably, and that the 
** manufaftory is at this time carried on by three nephews to the oli 
•* Robais, who firft eftabliflied it. 

** There are an hundred and eight broad looms employed in thid 
^ place, and about fix hundred peribns, men, women, and children.*^ 

Tnisextradl, and what has paiTed under my own obfervation with' 
refpe(ft to the condudt of the court of Vienna, leads me to confider the 
' neceflity of preventing the fedudlion of manufafturers, as another point^ 
of the utmoft coniequence to a trading nation. 

The feduftion of artifts and manufadurers to leave their native coun- 
try, and practice their art and ikill in foreign nations, fhould be pu- 
iii(hed by death with refpedt to the feducers, and outlawry, witl. con- 
fifcation of effeds remaining in the country they defert> with itfpedt 
to the fugitives thcmfelvcs. 

The clandeftine exportation (for a legal one cannot be fuppofed) of 
Ae firft materials for manufadures, or of the tools, implements, or 
machines of arts, (hould be fubjcd to the fame penal laws, without 
the leaft mitigation. 

The want of obfcrving thefe principles has been the occafion of our 
lofing many of our manufadures, and, with them, a confiderable part 
of our foreign trade, 

I WILL only inftance a few accidents of this fort, of late date. 
The art of making plate-glafs was ftolen from us, and eftabliflied at 
Copenhagen, through the villainy of a Middlcfex juftice of the peace, 
who fled his country upon the occafion. 
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A FUGITIVE for debt from Manchefter has carried the cotton-velvet 
manufaSure to the fouth of France. 

The woollen manufadure is fifing again from its ruins in Auftrian 
Flanders ; infomuch that they make broad-cloths, worth one guinea 
per yard, owing to the fmuggling cutters carrying wool to the FlcmijQi 
coafts, to barter for tea and geneva. 

The paper-hanging branch has lately been introduced there, with 
all the neceflary tools and implements, diredlly from the river Thames. 

One Murray, a native of this country, and formerly manager of the 
copperas works at Deptford, has likewileeftablifhed at Villvorde, near 
Bruflels, a manufactory for making oil of vitriol and aqua-fortis. The 
profit is fo confiderable, and the undertaking fo great, that the Flemifh 
gbvcrnment is principally concerned with him ; and we have loft the 
trade to Holland, France, and Flanders, for thefe great articles ufed 
by the dyers, and other artifts. 

The Bow and Chelfea china, and StafFordfliire-warc manufaftories, 
have had numbers of hands feduced, now fettled at Tournay in Flanders. 

The hard-ware branches have been pilfered from time to time, and 
workmen, with their tools, conveyed as far as Vienna. 

It would tire you to mention all the fedudions of this fort, and the 
voluntary emigrations of our deluded countrymen, that fell within my 
knowledge, while I had the honour to ferve the King. I did my duty; 
I reprefented them home, and my condufl: was approved ; I had the 
thanks of the Treafury, and of the fecretaries of ftate, predeceflbrs to 
Lord Weymouth, from 1763 to 1768. The copies of thefe docu- 
ments I have ftill by me, particularly a letter from the right honour- 
able General Conway, on my fending home reclaimed manufadlurers 
from Tournay. 

Such encouragement fliould always be given to artifts and manufac- 
turers in a trading country, as they cannot poflibly receive from home. 
In that cafe, you may lofe a few individuals, either through misfor- 
tunes, fuch as flight for debt, &c. or a prefent, partial advantage ; 
but families, and bodies of ufeful artifts and manufacturers, will not 
quit their native country, if properly protected and rewarded for their 
honeft induftry. 
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One article of this encouragement ihould ever be, to proportion 
their wages to the advantages derived froni their labour. 

This rule is inhumanly tranfgreffed in many branches of arts, ma^ 
nufadlures, and trade, in England, to the great difgrace of the matters* 

In fome, the wages given to workmen, and to fcrvants, are not 
equal to what is fettled for them by law, in feveral well-regulated ftates 
on the continent, where all the neceflaries of life are cheaper than in 
England ; nor are they fubjedl to fuch oppreffions and fubjedion in the 
moft defpotic countries, as in this land of liberty : while, on the other , 
hand, there are branches of the ufeful arts and trades, in which the 
fervants are fufFered to combine againft the mafters with impunity, and 
often gain a complete vidlory over them, by prcfcribing and impofing 
their own conditions for their labour. 

Both thefe extremes fhould be carefully avoided. It is the greatefl 
reproach imaginable to our internal police, that inftances of thefe falfe 
principles in the condu<5l of our manufafturing and trading interefts 
can be produced ; and it is the more extraordinary, as we do not want 
laws, or prudent regulations, to prevent thefe evils; but the misfor- 
tune is, that they are become obfolete, partly through the indolence 
and venality of the magiftracy, and partly through the jealous, mono- 
polizing, fclfifh,. and,. I may fay, difhoneft fpirit of fome great manu- 
fafturers and trade fmen. 

The very low wages of labourers in. agriculture, and of fome work^ 
men in the hard-ware branches, compared with the prodigious profits 
on huAandry and thofe manufadures, have been frequently complained 
of. We have been lately alarmed with the infurredlions of miners, 
coal-heavers, weavers, and other labourers, and we have alfo feen 
combinations of journeymen in the metropolis, fixing their own prices^ 
and ftagnating particular branches of trade till their demands were comr- 
plied with. Whenever thefe events happen, clear, ample,, and deci- 
five laws fliould be enadted by the legiflature of a powerful, trading 
nation, to prevent the poffibility of a repetition of the fame diforderly 
proceedings, by protecting one party againft the oppreflive weight of 
cruelty and avarice;, and by guarding the other^againft unwarrantable,, 
mercenary extortions. 
3 
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The puniftimcnt, for inftancc, cannot well be too fevere for a maftcr 
in any art or trade, who, to undermine his competitor, will frau- 
dulently give bounties, premiums, or rewards to workmen, over and 
above the ftated prices of their labour, in order to feduce them from 
another, and engrofs their fkiU and induftry. 

A WORKMAN who cabals, and privately confpires with others, to 
^xadl other. terms than thofe eftabliftied by law or cuftom, fliould fuf- 
fer equally a very rigorous chaftifement. But efFe<Slual regulations of 
;this kind will never take place, till all partiality and ignorance is re* 
•moved from the feats of legiflation and juftice; in 6ne, till the moft 
.reputable, difinterefted merchants are called upon to arbitrate thefe mat- 
ters, and fettle them yearly to the fatisfatflion of all parties, as was the 
cafe in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and her fuccefTor James I. 

As it fhould be an abfolute principle to keep every work of art up to 
its ftandard, with refpe<a to its reputed quality, though the price may 
vary, the punifliment of death (hould be inflidled on all perfons af- 
fixing marks or llamps, which denote fuperior excellence, on commo- 
dities of inferior quality j and^oods exported, or delivered for home- 
^confumption, by any reputed meafure or weight in the grofs, proving 
deficient, {hould be returned for account of the maker, after burning a 
fample in the public market-place of the town it came from, and pro- 
claiming the maker to be a common cheat, and an enemy to the trade 
.of his country. 

I WOULD not be fo fevere, if I did not know that (hort meafure, de- 
fedlive breadths, inferior qualities given for fuperior, and counterfeit 
names, marks, and ftamps, have done more mifchief to fome branches 
of our foreign trade, than even our pernicious taxes on its inland opera- 
tions, which have raifed th^ir price above thqir intrinfic worth, com* 
pared with the produce of other countries. 

Here again we areforry to obferve, that our rivals, the French, ex* 
ceed us in their internal oeconomy, with refpeil to the ufeful arts and 
manufaflures. 

They confider the credit of the nation as deeply interefted in the 
integrity of its fabricators and artifts ; and therefore they puni/h very 
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rigoroufly all frauds and impofitions in their ftaple manufadures, and 
the profccutions for counterfeit marks and ftamps are criminal ; thefe 
matters being fubjed to the jurifdidion of the police ; fo that it is very 
rare to find an inftance of fuch frauds in France, becaufe the ftate makes 
it an obje<ft of public concern ; whereas in England it is only a fuit in 
equity. Thus, if the king of Great Britain grants a patent to a fub- 
jeft for a particular invention, and another counterfeits it, and even 
makes ufe of his name, ftamp, and coat of arms, the injured party is 
redrefled at common Hw, by a verdift awarding pecuniary damages ; 
but the government never confiders the injury fuftained by the public, 
in the fale of a counterfeit work of art or ingenuity, of inferior quality. 

Yet, in another cafe of property, it is a capital offence to forge a 
name or mark, though the injury done to an individual, or to the ftate, 
in counterfeiting a note of hand for money, is not equal to that of put- 
ting falfe ftamps and marks on manufactures deficient in quantity, and 
inferior in quality, to thofe they are intended to reprefent. 

The care taken in the manufacturing of ftufFs of every kind has been 
the means of increafing that branch of foreign commerce in France ; 
and it is remarkable, that they rather exceed the given breadths and 
lengths, than fall fliort of them, which is the complaint againft ours* 
The coarfcr fort of ftufFs made at Norwich, Coventry, and Spittal- 
fields, generally fall fhort of both *, many of our Mihchefter goods arc 
fhamefully deficient ; and, of late years, the Irifh are falling into a 
deficiency with refpeCt to the lengths of their linens. The Dutch 
and Flanders hollands exceed the meafure marked on the piece, above 
two ells, which allows the retailer for lofs of meafure, in cutting it out 
in fmall quantities ; whereas our Irifh linens have only half a yard over 
the ftamped meafure, andfometimes oot fo much. Thefe being chiefly 
confumed at home, the .defed: is not fo material an objeft ; but our 
trade to Flanders, where they are accuftomed to liberal weights and 
meafures, has been almoft loft in the woollen ftuff branch, owing in a 
great degree to this perfidy in our manufacfturers ; the French purfuing 
iheir interefts better^ by keeping up to a generous furplus in their 
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lenghths, have introduced their fluffs generally into that country, 
which confumes a prodigious quantity. 

It may be objedted to me, that the high duties laid on all woollen 
fluffs by the court of Brussels, fince the year 1715, contrary to the 
faith of treaties, have been the caufe of our lofing the greatefl part of 
this valuable branch of commerce with that country; to which I (hould 
reply, that the French labour under the fame difadvantage, yet their 
commerce with the Austrian Netherlands in fluffs, is greatly 
increafed, and ours proportionally diminifhed. 

To fay the truth, the whole manufacturing intereft being fubied to 
the jurifdidtion of the police in France, is a very great advantage in 
their favour ; for all the frauds arid deceits in the feveral works of art> 
all the oppreflions and injuflice of mafters, and every mifbehaviour of 
workmen, is properly infpedled into by a kind of jury of merchants^ 
conlifting of twelve of the moft reputable people in trade, who have a 
power of proceeding in a fummary way, without expence or procrafti- 
nation, and who conftantly report to the royal council, the ftate of 
trade and manufactures in every province, accurately noting the en- 
couragements wanting, the abufcs to be reftified, and the caufes of 
the decay of any branch of trade, or art, where it is perceptible, 

I AM very fenfible, that there are many things practicable in more 
arbitrary governments, which cannot be introduced into Great Britain^ 
without alarming our jealoufy for our civil rights, as a free people ; 
but, if it (hall appear, that many of the regulations enforced by the 
government in France, with refpeCt to their manufactures,, are not fo 
defpotic, as thofe ineffectual means made ufe of in England, there can 
be no objection brought againft adopting them, on the fubjeCt of liberty. 

Let me only afk the queftion. Which feems moft compatible with 
the idea of civil liberty, to have all differences between niaflers and 
work-men, all complaints about monopolizing, undermiryng, and un- 
fair fchemes of rivalry, and all cafes of fraud and deceit, in the marks, 
flamps, meafures, quantities, and qualities of commodities, decided 
by a court, or jury of twelve impartial merchants, or refpeClable tradef- 
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men of the firft clafs, who thoroughly underftand the matters brought 
before them^ and may be enabled to adjuft nine difputes out often by 
arbitration ; or to leave them to the difcuflion of two ignorant country 
juftices of the peace, or two venal magiftrates of the fame denomina- 
tion in the liberties of Weftminfter and county of Middlefex; gentle- 
men who know little or nothing about commercial concerns, and who, 
inftead of clearing up the point, only involve it in obfcurity ; or arc 
guilty of fuch manifeft partiality and injuftice, that their decifions arc 
frequently the ground-work of tedious and expenfive fuits at law in 
Weftminfter-hall ? 

I SHOULD imagine every friend of freedom muft give his vote in fa- 
vour of the eftablifliment of courts of merchants in every county in 
England, in preference to the prefcnt mode of referring any difputes 
between manufadurers and their workmen, to ignorant or corrupt 
juftices of the peace *• 

Another difadvantage our manufactures labour under is, that many 
of our common people are fo averfe to compulfion, that, though 
you make laws to oblige them to work fuch a number of hours, at 
certain wages, you cannot force them to do that work according to the 
beft of their ikill, or to exert themfelvcs to the utmoft, where its com-^ 
pletion depends on arduous labour. 

But even for this there is an eafy remedy, if manufacturers and 
traders would be juft and honourable to each other; and here it is with 
great relu6tance that I am obliged once more to beftow the greateft 
commendations on the French, and to reprimand my countrymen. 
For it is an undoubted fa6t, that in France no mafter will employ a 
workman, in any branch of their manufactures, without being well 
aflurcd that he is totally difcharged, and being thoroughly fatisfied 
from his laft mafter, that -he has not embezzled any materials, fpoiled 
any work he undertook, by idlenefs, inattention, drunkennefs, or 
perverfenefs ; nor has demanded more than the wages eftabliftied by 

* By ftatute, i Ann, the wages, demands, frauds, and deceits of workmen in woollen, 
&c. are to be determined by any two juftices of the peace where the controverfy doth 
arifc. 
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law or cuftom in that branch. Indeed they are well apprized, that 
the fedudtion of the fervants of other mafters would be punifhed by' 
the court of merchants, and the old mafter be permitted to reclaim 
his fervant, even though he were not an indentured apprentice. 

But in England there is no puniftiment for tempting workmen ta 
leave one mafter, and hire themfelves clandeftinely to 'another, though 
the art and trade of the perfon they quit fhould be ftagnated, or half 
ruined by fuch defertion. In the crape manufaftory at Norwich, I ara 
informed there have been fome very fcandalous praflices of this fort ; 
and as for mafters giving more than the cuftomary wages, the law ii> 
this cafe is by no means fuited to the enormity of the ofifence ; for no- 
thing tends fb much to the encouragement of idlenefs, debauchery, and 
infolence amongft low workmen, as this meafure ; yet the of&nder isi 
only to fufFer ten days imprifonment. 

The price of provifions, and indeed of all the neceflarfes of life 
has been increafing ever fince the year 1763 ; and this having given oc- 
cafion to great murmurs amongft the labouring part of the people 
and alfo to the public difturbances already mentioned, it follows, in* 
the order of my fubjedt, that I (hould enter into the difcuffion of a point 
which has been conftantly debated in the public papers, and in various- 
treatifes from theprefs ; a point in which fcarce two people agree in- 
accidental converfation; and which has not yet been fettled to the ia-- 
tisfadtion of the parties interefted. 

It is faid by one party, that the profperity of a> manufadluring coun- 
try depends on the cheapnqfs of provifions, and the low rates of labour- 
of every kind. 

The oppofitionalledge, that there cannot be a furer fign-of the flou^ 
riftiing condition of arts, mahufadtures, and trade, than the dearnefs* 
of provifions, and the high price of labour. 

It has been attempted likewife to eftablifti a third opinion, ari/ing- 
out of the confideration of thefe two; and pamphlets have been pub- 
lifhed to prove, that, in England, the rates of labour have no depen- 
dence an the high price of provifions, and that the mafters in the feveral 
branches of manufadiures,. and the ufeful arts, have no right to com.-^ 
plain, *' that the high price of proiviftons has enhanced the value of 
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♦• their produ6lions,'* fince the price of labour is not augmented in any 
proportionate degree ; and therefore this is only a pretence to increaf<^ 
the profits of their feveral arts or manufadures, and to impofe on the 
confumer. 

In a conteft of fuch delicacy and importance, we cannot be too cau- 
tious or exadt in advancing any thing that is not founded on the beft in- 
formation, and the foundeft reafonings ; for the leaft miftake, if we 
have any influence w^ith government, or any credit writh the body of 
the people^ may be highly prejudicial to the commercial interefts of 
our country, by engaging the one in falfe meafures, or by inftilling inta 
the other wrong ideas* 

The authority of writers, whofe works have gained great credit 
with the public, fhould claim the precedence in a fcrutiny of this kind. 
I (hall therefore take the liberty to introduce in this place, the force of 
Mr. Arthur Young's* arguments, to prove, that the price ofprovi- 
fions by no means governs that of labour, and that the dearnefs of th«- 
former is no impediment to the fuccefs of maniifadures. Sentiments 
fo paradoxical,, and, in fome refpedts, fo contrary to the received opi- 
nions of men of the firft reputation in the commercial world before his 
time, that it would be an equal injuftice to him and to our readers, if 
we were not to give them in his own words, that there may be no- 
room for a charge of mifreprefentation,^ befoix we produce the jpfuta- 
tions of his opponents. 

In his treat ife on the expediency of allowing a free exportation of 
corn, we find the following intelligence and calculation, and the infe- 
nences deduced, as they refpedt manufaiftures. 

** In the year 1767, I took a journey into Wales, the minutes of 
•' which I laid before the public, under the title of A Six Weeks 
« Tour. 

•* I FOUND in that journey thatther^ was not any proportion 'be- 
^ twecn the rates of labour and thofeof provifions, ^ 

* Author of a treatife, intitled, The Expediency of allowing a free Exportation of. 
Corn, the P^armer's Letters, &c. London, printed for W. NicoU, 1767, 
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*' The year following, I made a fitnilar tour through the north of 
** England, and found, throughout above two thoufand five hundred 
'* miles of country, that the rates of labour, in no rclpcd, depended 
^ on thofe of provifions. 

" Bread, butter, cheefe, and meat being thrown into one aggre- 
•^ gate price, and the earnings of a family the fame ; the following 
^* was the comparifon which arofe. 

Aggregate price of provifions. £arning8 of a family. 

D. L. s. d* 

2 i per lb. — — i— 51 8 o 

2 i — — — 51 3 10 

3 — — — — 53^4 

3 i — - — 47 16 o 

3 i *— — 50 I ir 

3i —SO J7 " 



— 50 10 8 




«* Were the price of provifions the diredor of that of labour, thefe 
«* tables would be in exadl degradation ; but the contrary is as near 
** the truth : fo very far is the rate of the one from the rule of the 
*' other, that they are moftly in oppofition. 1 hofe who pay four- 
^* pence a pound, earn lefs, by three pounds a year, than others, who 
** are fed at three-pence; the rate of three-pence half-penny is 
** attended by lefs earnings, by fix pounds a year, than tHree-pence, 
^* The loweft price of provifions, two-pence half-penny, is attended 
•* with eighteen fhillings a year greater earnings than four-pence, the 
<* highefi: price. 
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•' In bread alone, the man who pays a penny a pound, earns as 
'' much, within a few (hillings, as he who pays two-pence, and he 
•' who eats it at one penny farthing more. In whatever view the 
** table is thrown, the fame contradictions appear ; and, turn and 
•* twift the comparifon how you will, in no inftance will you find 
** that labour is high, becaufe provifions are the fame ;. you will, in^ 
'* more inftances, find the reverfe to be the fadt^ 

*' But, in the name of common-fenfe, where are the fails, and 
** what are the reafonings, that prove a high rate of provifions an 
'** enemy to manufaftures ? It is a matter, indeed, that has been taken 
*' fo much for granted, that thefe gentlemen have difdained to exercife 
•' their powers of reafoning upon it : they give you an ipfe dixit ta 
•* make what you can of. 

*• Living muft be rendered dear before that general induftry, which* 
•« can alone fupport a manufadturing people, will be rooted amongft 
** them. There is not an inftance in Europe of a country making 
•^ great advances in manufa(flures, while fuch country continued under 

the poflibility of labour being low. In thofe countries where ma- 
** nufadlures make the greateft ftioots, provifions are the higheft ; viz. 
•' Hoiland and Britain. Yet, notwithftanding fuch high prices, who 
•* will aflert that manufadures are carried to greater perfeflion in 
•* countries where provifions and labour arc lower ? 

** It is a fadt well known through all the manufadturing towns in 
*' this kingdom, that the labouring poor work no more days in a week 
•* than are fufficient to maintain themfelves ; the remainder is fpent in 
•* idlenefs. 

" When provifions are very cheap, they are more diftrefled, and 
^* their families more unhappy, than in the very deareft times ; for a 
'* man who waftes half his time in idlenefs, or, perhaps, in what is 
*• worfe, will be a poor workman the other half." 

The anonymous author of *' Thoughts on Trade and Commerce," 
ftrenghthens Mr. Young's obfervations, and even goes one ftep farther;, 
for he gives it as a maxim. 

That dearnefs of provifions tends to lower the price of labour ia 
manufadlories.. 
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The truth of this maxim Is deduced from the conduit of our ma- 

iiufadluring populace, who do not labour, upon an average, more than 

four days in the week, unlefs when provifions are very dear; and when 

this is the cafe, he fays, ** a general induftry prevails," workmen croud 

** about the houfcs of maller-manufadlurers, begging for work almoft 

*** at any rate, and they work five or fix days in the week, becaufe the 

'" fubfiflence of their families demands this clofe application to labour." 

** On the contrary, when provifions are at a low price, tipling 

^* houfcs and fkittle-grounds are crouded, inftead of their mafters 

** court-yards; idlenefs and debauchery take place, labour grows fcarce, 

*' niafters are obliged to feek it, and to court the labourer to his work, 

'•^ fometimes at an advanced price, in one fhape or another." 

He alTerts like wife, ** That when provifions are (Jear, from any 
.^* caufe, the labour of the poor i« performed with care, with affiduity, 
** and a regard to the pleafing their employer ; and the workmen are 
** kept fober, by which means the work is better performed ; for he 
** who, after a debauch, returns to his labour with an aching head, 
** and trembling hand, will not perform it in a proper manner." 

0;n a fuppofition, which he takes for granted, but which I fliall by 
«o means admit, that our manufaduring populace in general are, (as he 
ililes them) the moft idle, debauched, and luxurious, of any in Eu- 
rope, he recommends enforcing them to induftry and fobriety, and to 
moderate labour fix days in the week ; but he would not have them 
receive more for fix days application than for four. He quotes Sir 
William Temple's obfervation : '* Of fuch force is habit, that the 
'* change from conftant labour to conftant eafe is as difficult and difa- 
** greeable as from conftant eafe to conftant labour;" and very un- 
fairly wrefts it to the purpofe of proving, that it would be better for 
jthe ftate, and for the labourer, if he were to receive fix flhillings for 
fix days labour, inftead of earning the fame in four. 

He then draws the contraft between the difl!blute manners of our 
nianufaduring populace, and the induftrious poor of Holland, who 
work fix days in the week chearfuUy, pay a much greater part of their 
incomes in taxes on the neceflaries of life, and yet, by their frugality 
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and fobrlety, fupport themfelvcs and families more decently than the 
Englifli. Indolence and eafe arc luxuries he lays to the charge of our 
labouring people. *'A11 the taxes on the neceffaries they cojifumc ope- 
rate to prevent this fatal indulgence, and therefore {hould be the laft 
to be aboliflied." Brandy, gin, tea, fugar, foreign fruit, ftrong beer, 
printed linens, fnufF, tobacco, &c. &c. are the fuperfluities which, 
he fays, our poor confume in fuch heaps ; and, as he would have the 
taxes on the bare neceffaries of life continued, by the fame rule thofe 
on thefe luxuries {hould be doubled; and yet all this load of taxes, it 
feems, ought not to raife the price of labour, nor- injure our foreign 
commerce in manufaftures. 

The man who could dedicate his treatife to the late earl of hal- 
liFAx, and call him the colbert of the age, fome may think, does 
not deferve an anfwer j but as many parts of his performance (hew a 
Jcnowledge of commerce, which may recommend him to government, 
^nd his evident defign is to flatter the prefent adminiftration, and to 
encourage thofe contemptible notions refpeding the labouring poor, 
which our great men have lately been fond of, he is to them a dan- 
gerous adverfary ; for fuch writings find admittance into the cabinets of 
jninifters and princes, while the moft facred truths, if they arraign the 
condudt of government in any department, or in any inftance, are 
treated as the vifionary legends of difturbcd imaginations ; and Bedlam 
is recommended to the authors, inftead of the offices of dignity and 
confidence they ought to hold in the ftate^ both at home and abroad, 
for the benefit of its commercial interefts. 

Lastly, this author cites the authorities of Sir william petty. 
Sir josiAH CHILD, Mn polixfen, Mr. gee, and fome other writers, 
to confirm the obfervation, " that trade can never be greatly extended, 
where the neceffaries of life are very cheap." 

Such is the fubftance of the arguments againft the labouring intereft 
of this country, and of the encouragement given to mafter-manufac- 
turers, farmers, and handicraftfmen, to keep down the prices of labour, 
fiotwithftanding any advance in the price of the neceffaries, or fuperflui- 
ties of life, confumed by their workmen and labourers. 
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In deference to the great authorities I haveconfulted on^ the other 
fide of the queftion, and to avoid even the appearance of partiality, I 
fhall referve my own opinion, till I have given their arguments all the^ 
weight they deferye. 

I SHALL cite, in the firft place, the judicious remarks of that ad- 
mired commercial writer, Mr. postlethwaite. 
. *' It is a trite remark in the mouths of too many, that if the induf- 
** trious poor can obtain enough to maintain themfelves in five days,. 
** they will not work the whole fix ; whence they infer the neceflity 
** of even the necefl!aries of life being made dear by taxes, or any other 
** means, to compel the working artifan and manufadlurer to laboun 
•* the whole fix days in the week without ceafing. I muft beg leave 
** to differ in fentiment from thofe great politicians, who contend for 
*• the perpetual ilavery of the working people of this kingdom ; they 
** forget the vulgar adage, all work and no play. 

** Have not the Engliih boafted of the ingenuity and dexterity of 
** their working artifts and manufacturers, which have hitherto givea 
** credit and reputation to Britifli wares in general ? What has this 
^* been owing to ? To nothing more, probably, than the relaxation 
** of the working people in their own way. Were they obliged to. 
" toil the year round, the whole fix days in the week, in a repetition 
** of the fanie work, might it not blunt their ingenuity, and render 
** them fiiupid, inftead of alert and dexterous; and might notour 
" workmen lofe their reputation, infl:ead of maintaining it by fuch 
•* eternal flavery ? 

•' Have not all wife nations inftituted holidays,.fports, and paflimes, 
^« far the divcrfion of the mafs of the people ? To what end ? Cer- 
" tainly, to give them a frefh relifh for their labour. * And, if t-hey 
*' had not unbendings, we may prefume they would pine away, and 
** become enervated in body, as well as marred in underftanding; and 
'< what fort of woxkmanfhip could we expedt from fuch hard-drivea 
** animals ? 

" However fome London workmen may, now and then, impair 
** their healths by drunkennefs and debauchery, the bulk of the in- 

** duftriou 
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^^ duftrious artifans and manufadlurers throughout the kingdom do 
*' otherwife ; and, when they do make a holiday, they will eafily 
** fetch the loft time up, as they term it, in cafes of piece-work ; and 
** many of them will execute as much work in four days, as a French- 
*' man does in five or fix. But, if Englifhmcn are to be eternal 
** drudges, it is to be feared they will degenerate below the Frei^ch- 
** men. As our people are famed for bravery in war, do we not fay 
*' that it is owing to good Englifh roaft beef and pudding in their 
*' bellies, as well as our cohftitutional fpirit of liberty ? And why may 
*' not the fuperior ingenuity and dexterity of our artifts and manu- 
** fadurers be owing to that freedom and liberty they enjoy, to divert 
** themfelves in their own way ? And, I hope, we fhall never have 
*' them deprived of fuch privileges, and of that good living from 
" whence their ingenuity, no lefs than their courage, may proceed. 
^ However, fome regulations may be neceflary, even for the diverfions 
-" of the induftrious poor." 

The fentiments of Mr. Poftlethwaite have been adopted by feveral 
other writers ; but by none has thecaufeof the labouring poor been fo 
well fupported, as by the author of Confideratiom on the Policy^ Com-' 
merce, and Circumjlances of this Kingdom. He has combated the reign- 
ing folly of our landholders, (who confider our ufeful labourers in every 
branch of art and induftry, as an infolent, unruly, debauched popu- 
lace, fit only to be. held in oppreffive fubjeftion,) with a laudable fpirit, 
and merits the fincere thanks of every good citizen. When I have 
given his intelligent obfervations, I (hall have ftated every thing ma- 
terial that has hitherto been pfFered to the public on this intcrefting 
fubjedt. 

After mentioning that it has been fafliionableof late to join in loud 
outcries againft the working people of .this kingdom, on account of 
pretended extortionate wage^, and likewife for idlencfs and vice, he 
gives us the following material information. 

** It is however a fadl fufficiently notorious, that the rates of la- 
^' hour have not rifen in proportion to the increafe of taxes, and the 
*^ prices of provifions, and other neceffaries of life. 
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*/ From Mr. Hume's works we learn, that in the reign of Henry 
** Vn. the wages of a bricklayer, mafon, tyler, &c. were ten*pence 
" a day. Sir William Petty mentions the wages of aa hu(bandman to 
" be about four {hillings a week^ which was eight pence a day ; and 
*' thofe of working tradefmen (in which order we muft include manu- 
^* fadurers) to be two (hillings, and half a crown a day, in the reign 
" of Charles H. in which reign, he fays, lands were worth but twenty 
*^ years purchafe. And Mr. Locke fays, that the wages of a labourer,, 
** in the reign of Queen Anne, were twelve*pence a day. Let me add 
" too, from good information, that in the reign of George I. the late 
•* Earlof Lincoln, paid the many workmen he employed for feveraJ 
*-* years, in improving his park and gardens of Oatlands in Surry, fevca. 
•' fhillings a week, which was fourteen pence a day. 

** Thus we fee how land has rifen in value fince the reign of Charles. 
** the Second; k being now nearly doubled in many parts of the kingdom;. 
*' while even fuperior workmens wages have little increafed in any; 
'^ but, 00 the contrary, in many parts have become reduced, even as. 
•'^ low as thofe inftanced to be given by the late Earl of Lincoln to his 
*^ mere labourers. And jis for labourers, their wages at prefcnt are. 
** but ten-pence a day infome places, nor in any, I believe, more than. 
•* twelve-pence, in the common courfe of bufinefs. Yet almoft the 
^ whole of our enormous taxes have been laid on fince the reign of 
•^ Charles H. many of which fall intirely upon tlie labouring part of 
** the people, and all greatly affeft them in the prices of provifions,, 
** and other ncceflaries of life. 

•* Every tax laid upon commodities is fuppofpd to be at leaft 
*^ doubled by traders on confumcrs, and mod commonly greatly more.. 
*-* The fame likewife has beeti the cafe with regard to the prices of 
^ cheefe, butter, and many other eflcntial neceflaries of life to the 
** poor : and the like may probably be faid even of houfe-rent, if the 
*^ window-tax is included; in order to make favings in which latter, we 
** fee the poor wretches in many cottages almoft deprive themfelvcs of 
^ light. 

** Thus, while lands have been nearly doubling in their value, and 
^ the profits of home dealings have been more than doubling on taxes,. 
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•* the prices cf labour have, in many callings, been diminifhed, in 
" others kept unvaried, and in none raifed proportionaHy to the ad- 
•* vancement of other property, or the altered rates of things. Yet,. 
•* unequal as their treatment has been,, thofe unhappy, drftreflcd, op- 
" preffed, and ufeful people, have become the obje<Sts of abufe through- 
** out the kingdom. 

•* Industry, like every other exertion of human pov^rers, whether 
** of the body or mind, requires its proper ftimulations. To toil in- 
•^ ceflantly in want, is too hard a condition for a human creature to^ 
•* endure. Men will not be laborious, but on the profpedt of reaping, 
" feme* enjoyment therefrom ; nay, it would be the moft deteftable 
^* tyranny to require it on other terms. The want of due encourage- 
'* ment muft naturally make men fink into defpondency, or plunge 
** into defperation ;. which are fuch evils as government ought to guards 
•* againft with the utmoft care. 

** Every man who honeftly endeavours to obtain fuch comforts of 
" life as arc fuitable to his ftation,.. by fkill and induftry iu his calling, 
" muft be fully intitled to the enjoyment of them. They are no more 
** than his implied conditional and conftitutional dues from the com- 
*' munity, of which there is no member more valuable > and fhould. 
•* he find himfelf deprived of them, either by artifice or force, and has 
'* no other means of remedy left, he muft^. and will have, recourfe to 
" the laws of nature, which are imprinted on his heart,, and operate 
'* through all his feelings. One way or other, he will find himfelf 
" neceflitated to ihiftas well as he can. He will either feparate froni- 
" that fociety^- to fearch for. a better lot, which numbers of fuch . 
«* people have already done, and are yet doing; or hev^ill turn preycr 
^ on the community, in which he had been preyed upon,, and wherein . 
*' he could not comfortably fubfift by a better kind of pradice. 

" As landlords have ftrove to keep down the price of labour, in- 
^ order to raife the value of their own property, fo farmers and mafter- 
*• workmen have done the fame, for the enhancement of their own: 
** gains; while, at the fame time, they were likewife pradtifing every. 
** artifice for raifing the prices, of their commodities. From thefe par- 
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" tial and felf-interefted fources have been circulated throughout the 
** kingdom the infidious reproaches of exorbitant demands of wages, 
** and the too general accufations of vicious extravagance in thofe who 
** had it not in their power to be guilty of the offence. Such have 
*' been the effeds of a prevailing rapacious fpirit ; fo much the more 
" to be cenfured, as thofe who fuffer them have been the means of 
" giving affluence to their accufers; nay the people to whom we are 
** not only indebted for individual conveniencies and felicities, but 
*^ alfo for the whole of our nation?il powers. Yet to them, for their 
'* utility,, the ftate indifputably owes convenience, encouragement, 
^^ aid protection 5 which government Ihould enfure to them, as their 
" natural and focial dues. 

" That there may be grounds of complaint for exorbitant demands 
" of pay for fome Jcinds of labour, efpecially in the metropolis and its 
** neighbourhood, will be readily allowed, particularly with regard to 
*^ fome kinds of porterage, and occafionally in ather ways. All fuch 
" abufes are deferving of reftraint ; but they ought not lo be made the 
** grounds of general reproach. Regulations in many matters may be 
'* needful ; but let oppreffions be removed." 

It is npw my bufinefe to draw precifion and truth from this ample 
field of argument, and to decide the merits of the caufe on true com- 
mercial principles. If, in this attempt, I meet with the fame appro- 
bation from my readers in general, as I was honoured with from dif- 
ferent audiences, when I delivered my fentiments on this head in lec- 
tures, I fhall think myfelf greatly overpaid for the pains I have taken. 

From Mr. Youngs arguments, and his table, I clearly difcover, 
that when provifions are dear, labour is cheap ; for if it does not rife 
in any degree of proportion, there wants little logic to prove, that the 
mailer is the gainer by the high price of food ; and the author of 
*' Thoughts on Trade and Commerce," informs us, that when pro- 
vifions are dear^ induftry is enforced, and more work is performed. 
If we combine thefe ideas, another propafition of Mr. Young will be 
r.eadily admitted. 

** An high rate of provifions is no enemy to manufaftures ;" for we 
fee xnpre work is done, and cheaper in proportion, when they are 
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high, than when they are at a low rate. It follows likewife, that the ^ 
proprietors of manufadtories, or the mailers of the various branches of 
the mechanic atts and trades, employing a number of poor workmen^ 
have no right to complain of this fituation of things. 

If dearnefs of provifions tends to lower, rather than to raife the 
price of labour, as we have feen by Mr. Young's calculation, by the 
affertions of the author of " Thoughts on Trade and Commerce," and 
by the corroborating proofs carefully extradted from hiftory by the- 
writer of " Confiderations on the Policy, Commerce, and Circum- 
** fiances of the Kingdom ;" the next point to be determined is,. 
Whether an high rate of provifions, and a low one of labour, is bene- 
iicial or detrimental to manufadtures, fince all our authorities agree,> 
that they never flourifli in countries where they arc both very low ? 

Bv anfwering this queflion properly, we fhall bring the contefl inta 
a fmallcr compafs, and be able to account for the murmurs and infur- 
redlions of the poor labouring people, when provifions are extrava- 
gantly dear in England ; we (hall likewife trace the enhanced value of 
our manufadlures, the defedlivencfs of their quantity and quality, in 
comparifon of former times, and the decline of fome branches of our 
foreign commerce. 

The advocate for the poor has one advantage on his fide, he cannot 
be fufpedled of felfifli views ; but he has much to fear, on the other 
hand, from the paflions, prejudices, and power of the rich, and of 
men of corrupt principles in high places. To them this elucidation 
of a fubjedl, in which the deareft interefts of their country will be 
found to clafli with their manners and condudt, cannot but be very 
ungrateful ; nor can I flatter myfelf with the profpedl, that they will 
promote the circulation of a work, wherein the author will be fre- 
.qucntly obliged to mention them in terms that they may think repre- 
henfible^but which, neverthelefs, proceed from the convidlion of 
truth, and a fincere defire to ferve its facred caufe, at the expcnce of 
ignorance, obflinacy, corruption, prodigality^ or avarice, wherever it 
is to be found oppofing, or, which is the fame thing in effedl, gradually 
undermining the power, credit, and wealth of the. whole community. 

The. 
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The candid part of mankind will, I believe, allow me to fay, that 
provifions, and all other neceffaries of life, are not only at an high 
rate at prefent in England, but at an exorbitant price. I might there- 
fore beg leave to amend ray queftion j but I difclaim this advantage ; 
and I will venture to affirm, that no ^country can long maintain its arts 
and manufadrures in fuch a flourifhing condition, as to make them 
anfwer the purpcfes of univerfal commerce, while provifions continue 
dear for any length of time, and the price of labour dffproportionately 
low; and that this is the cafe widi us, will appear plainly from arcvie^y 
of the extraifts I have laid before my readers. 

That our arts, manufaSures, and commerce muft decline from 
this melancholy fituation of affairs, remains to be proved; in doing 
which I (hall neceffarily expofe the falfe principles that have brought 
ivs into thefe unhappy circumftances ; and I (hall, with all deference, 
recommend the true principles, by which we may reftore plenty, eafe, 
and content to the poor, and infure lafting profperity to our manufac- 
turing intereft. 

The ingenious Dr. Cadogan, whofe differtation on the gout does 
icqual hojiDur to his fkill as a phyfician, and to his humanity as a mem- 
ber of fociety, has told us, **That the original caufes of all chronic 
•*' difcafes, are either indolence, intemperance, or vexation *. 

The two laft, as the caufes of imbecility and mortality, I mean to 
apply to my fubjeft; for as to the firft, notwithftanding the natural 
propenfity of mankind, it is agreed on all hands, that the poor, whea 
provifions are dear, cannot generally give way to it. 

With refpcdt to inteniperance, chiefly in the article of drinking, 
there is but too much truth in the charge brought againft our labour- 
ing poor on this head; but I believe it is made too univerfal; for 
certainly, the farther you go from the metropolis^ the more fobriety 
and ceconomy you difcover in the lower claflfes of the people. 

But what is the caufe, for the moft part, of this intemperance? 
Here the author of ^ Thoughts on Trade and Commerce," has at- 

* See Diflertation on the Gout, and all Chronic Difeafes, Sixth Edition, London, 
printed for J. Dodfley, I'/ju 
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tempted to miflead the public. It is not a difpofition to idlenefe, (we 
are not to tax any body of people with the vices of a few worthlcfs 
wretches, to be found in every clafs, and in all ranks of life), for I 
maintain it, the Englifli common people in general, are the moft in- 
duftpious, labouring people, and rid the moft work in a ihort time, of 
any in Europe. 

It is the vexation and diftrefs of mind, when provifions, and 
the neceflaries of life, are fo dear, that they cannot even maintain their 
families by inceflant toil, that often drives them to hopelefs defpon- 
dcncy ; and, in this temper of mind, government has fet open every 
avenue to that fatal relief from forrow, drinking; for tipling-houfes 
and ikittle-grounds are the refources of our wretched fyftem of finances. 
If thefe are not connived at, and fuffered in too great numbers, all over 
England, the revenues muft fall fhort, and the luxurious land-holder 
at laft be obliged to pay his true quota of the public expences, to make 
good the deficiency. With what face can any writer charge the la- 
bouring people fo home with debauchery, and talk of Colberts at 
the helm of government, while it avowedly draws amain branch of its 
fupport from their intemperance ? 

Let the laws be enforced by the magiftrates, and let the ale-faoufes, 
taverns, and inns, be obliged to fbut up in all the capital cities of the 
kingdom at ten o'clock, and, in the fmall towns and villages, at nine 
at night, having firft cleared them of all pcrfons not belonging to the 
families, and we may be affured of putting a ftop to the intempferancc, 
debauchery, and luxury of our labouring^ poor ; but, I am afraid, we 
fhall thereby overturn the feats in the treafury, and erafe from the court 
lift, a numerous company of placemen and penfioners, for want of 
money to fupport that idle, corrupt crew of fycophants. Such a fcheme 
might be defirable in a virtuous republic, but would only deftroy the 
fyftem of government in a degenerate, mixed monarchy, where the ma- 
jority in two of the three eftates of the realm, are, by thefe douceurs, 
made fubfervicnt to the abfolute will of the third. 

The fame reafoning will hold good with refpedl to every article of 
the neceflaries of life confumcd by the poor, on which there are any 

N taxes 
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taxes or excifes. Rcftrain the luxury they enjoy in the confamptibni 
of^tea, fugar, brandy, geneva, ftrong beer, tobacco, and fnufFs, and 
you will either ruin the public credit of the kingdom, by difabling the 
treafury to pay the intereft of the national debt, or they muft invent 
new taxes, which, in forae other fh ape, will affbd: manufadlures more, 
fenfibly than the prefent excifes on thefe articles. 

We have been told„ that if induftry was enforced, by obliging the 
manufafturing populace to labour fix days in the week, inftead of four^, 
for the fame wages; the work would be better performed, their fobriety 
would render them careful, and the neccffity of fuch clofe attention,, 
in order to provide food and raiment for their families, ih dear feafons, 
would make them affiduous to pleafe ; but the very revcrfe is to be 
apprehended, nay, is aftually experienced, where, /romabfolute necef- 
fity, the poor are thus opprefled, by the combined plagues of dearnefs 
of provifions, inceflant labour, and low wages*- Havings no- hopes of 
bettering their condition, which every rational' perfon has in view, on\ 
his making choice of any vocation in. life, indifference will take place 
of emulation, and thus the main fprings of induftry will bedeftroyed;. 
for he who never entertains the idea of diminifhing the weight of his. 
dependency, either on himfelf or others^ for his fubliftrencc; or of en- 
joying due repofe, and eafy circumftances,, fuited to his ftation, will- 
grow callous to common misfortunes; he will fcii his family pining: 
with hunger and nakednefs,, without ufing any extraordinary exertions 
of his abilities ; he will carry his induftry no further, than to procure 
them temporary and partial relief; and out of the little he earns by con- 
ftant labour, he will retain a referve,. to purchafc the cup of oblivion, 
to enable him to forget, for a few hour« occafionally, the galling yoke 
of double bondage, to a hard-hearted, mercenary maftcr, and a nur 
merous, diftreffed family. 

Can it be expedted, that the labour or induftry of a perfon fo fituatcd,.. 
will be equal to that of him, who is generoufly paid, in a degree pro- 
portioned to the advantages derived from his ingenuity, clofe applica- 
tion, or hard bodily labour; whofets about his work with a chearful,. 
contented mind, which gives ftrength and adtivity to his body ? 

'z hi 
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'In Ac one cafe, you muft be fatisfied with the common drudgery of 
an enervated ilave; in the other, you may expeft new efforts of inge- 
nuity, extraordinary exertions of abilities, and every good effed of a 
mind at peace, and a body in the vigour of health. 

Hold out an adequate reward, fuited to any given ftation in life, 
and how eagerly do we all enter the lifts, to contend for the prize I 
What uncommon talents, what wonderful operations, almoft beyond 
all rational cxpeftation, are not men ftimulated to, by encouragement ! 
Adapt but your rccwnpence to the rank, difpofitions, and powers of 
jnankind, and you will always find thefe good effedls from them. I 
fpeak not of bribery an4 corruption, but (of the laudable incitements Tt^ 
commendable puriuit8« 

Take away your price, and difplay the fable banner of hopelefs flavery, 
men will inlift under it, to avoid extreme diftrefs ; and the fear of pu- 
nifhmept may prevent their dcfertion ; but you muft not confide in 
thefe mercenaries, in a day of fevere trial : there can no friendftiip fub^ 
fift between the matter and the (lave j there muft be fome tye of affinity, 
however remote, to ally men to each other by principle or fentiment. 
When this is not the cafe, the intereft of the fuperior will never be 
purfued with alacrity and vigour by theinferiort 

In Oiort, the human mind is not to be fettered ; and therefore, 
wheVe proper encouragement is given to the labouring poor> there every 
kind of art, cyery piece of work will be completely executed ; it will 
be anfwerable in its quality to its price ; there will be no perfidy on the 
part of the. workman, no deceit concealed from the eye of the mafter, 
which, in the end, will deceive the confumer, and difcredit the art or 
manufacture itfelf. Will any man, after this, pretend to fay, that 
manufadlures can be perfed:, (the only way for them to profper), where 
provifions are high, and labour low ; by which all encouragement is 
taken away from the poor fabricator ? Or, will it any longer be matter 
of furprize, that we have fo many complaints lately of flight work, 
bad fabrics, and concealed defers, particularly in woollen cloths, 
ftuffs, and Manchefter goods ? Let me aik the opulent manufa(fturer, 
merchant, or tradefman, if he thinks fix or feven (hillings fufiicient 
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wages for fix days hard labour ? Yet, if I am rightly informed, many of 
the Manchefter weavers do not earn more ; and the confequence is^ 
that their families have fcarce a (hoe or flocking to their feet. ' Yet 
the mafters there, their fadlors in London, the exporters of their com- 
modities, and the (hop-keepers who retail them, for the moft part^ live 
in affluence, and are people of great property. 

But if an high rate of provifions, and a difproportionate price of 
labour, are not enemies to manufadupes, whence comes it, that our 
moft ftaple commodities are grown worfe in their feveral kinds, and 
their price, at the fame time, con(id^rably enhanced ? We are now^ 
coming very near to difagreeable truths. 

It will be faid, the large demands from our old colonies, and our 
new acquifitions fince the peace, have contributed to raife the prices^ 
perhaps to hurry and flight the work, and have likewife augmented 
the value of the firft materials, by their fcarcity. But what does this 
prove ? More than it ought : That if our demand for exportation 
renders the confutnption at home too dear, or makes the manufadlure 
inferior to its ufual ftandard, to the detriment of the home-confumer;- 
our commerce, in this refpeft, proceeds upon falfe principles ; and^ 
while it enriches individuals, is detrimental to the ftate. The efFedts; 
of fuch a commerce (hall be demonftrated in its proper place. 

It will be acknowledged however, by fome manufacturers, that 
there is a fcarcity of hands for the manufaduring branch^. I readily 
join in this opinion, but not in the imputed caafe of it, the idlenefs 
and debauchery of the common people. The true caufe is, want of 
proper encouragement, owing to the prevailing notions favoured by 
men in power, of humbling, .debafing, and keeping poor, all forts of 
country labourers and workmen 3 while they care not what indulgence- 
they give to menial, domeftic fervants ; generally fpeaking, the real 
fcum of the earth. Muft not the farmer, or middling country (hop- 
keeper, be mad or ftupid, who fends his fon out to be apprentice 
feven years to an art, which will afford him afterwards only feven 
(hillings per week journeyman's wages j or to follow daily labour at 
one (hilling, or even (ifteen pence per diem, when, for a very fmall 
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expcnce, the flying waggon or machine will tranfport him to London, 
where, at fixteen years of age, he may be a driver of a poft-chaife, a 
lady*s foot-boy, or twenty other things, by which he will gain more 
in vails, card-money, or other perquifites, than a country labourer's- 
wages, befidcs^ being provided with good cloaths, and luxurioufly 
boarded ? 

Or, what fenfible parents would put their girls out to fpin and card 
wool for three {hillings per week, when they can fend them to the 
metropolis, and its environs, to receive the moil exorbitant wages, 
to infift on their own conditions, to chufe their families, to diftinguifh 
between hard and cafy places ; in fine, to indulge thcmfelvcs in every 
extravagance of drefs and good living; and, if they are fober, difcrect 
girls, by the arts of genteel fervice, to by by fufficient funds to fettle 
in life as fubftantial traders, by marrying footmen, or valets, who have 
had the fame opportunities of amafling from the fons of riot and dif^ 
fipation? 

A LIST was lately put into my hands of upwards of one thoufand 
ale-houfe -keepers, green-grocers, chandlers, oil-(hops, and other re- 
tail traders, in London, and the villages adjacent, all of whom were 
originally footmen and fervant-maids ; and I am aflured, by very ac- 
curate calculators, that no lefs than ten thoufand male and female 
fervants (foreigners and natives) might be fpared from London, and 
twenty miles round it, if luxury were not carried to the moft deftruc- 
tive heighth. Yet, fuch is the fpirit of the rich, for diftreffing inferior 
houfekeepers, that they encourage thefe ufelefs wretches in their exor- 
bitant demands, and infolent behaviour, infomuch, that families in the 
middle clafles of life can hardly procure fervants at any rate. They jufl 
take a turn or two in fuch families^ to fee how they like them, and 
then leave them infolently and impertinently. For the truth of this, I 
appeal to the bulk of the houfe-kecpers of London, in the middle clafles 
of life. Yet no remedy is propofcd for this real grievance, though it 
is a manifeft caufe of the fcarcity of manufa«fluring a;id labouring hands 
in the- country, and of provincial depopulation. 

I WILL venture to propofc one, which, in my humble opinion, 

would 
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would operate the molt falutary effedkB in favour of agriculture, popu-. 
lation» and manufactures. 

Let a tax of forty ihillings per annum be laid on every domeftic 
Servant of both fexes, of whatever denomination ; all porters, appren- 
tices, journeymen, and other workmen, in every art, manufacture, 
and trade, excepted. By fuch a regulation, all fupernumerary fer- 
vants, the ufclefs pageants of pride and luxury, will either be dif- 
charged, or a revenue of fome confequence will arife to government 
for the public fervice. I (hall take it for granted, however, that tea 
thoufand ufelefs hands would be difcharged from all the capital cities 
in the kingdom., and leftored to agriculture, arts, and manufadures;, 

i)y means of this tax. If only one in ten of thefe marries, and fettles 
in fome manufadluting town, or in fome village, where there is a want 
of hands in the farming branch, and every third marriage produce* 
only one chil^, who lives to an age to be capable of labour, we need 

.only add this increafe to the work performed by their parents, and we 
ihall find the complaint of the Scarcity of handsredreiTed in a very (hott 

-^im?* 

But. we actually labour at prefent under a fcarcity, as well as an ex- 
travagant price, of many kinds of provifions, particularly butcher'* 

rmeat ; the wanton, luxurious confumption of which, beyond the real 

•wants of nature, exceeds the produce. Any one in the leaft acquainted 
with the. riotous. living of fervants, with their waile:, prodigality, and 

.daintinefs, in London alone, will she at no lofs to difcover that we 
(hould contributeJargely to the reftoring of plenty in this article by our 
plan 5 for the fchem^ of life of a. poor hard-labouring country-man or 
woman muft be quite different from that of the pampered city-fervant, 
fed at the coft of his mafter. The wages of the induflrious manufac- 
turer, we have already feen, will not allow of a liberal confumption of 
butcher's meat, much lefs for wafting, or throwing it away, becaufe 

its quality does not fuit a dainty j>alate. 

An objeftion may be made to my propofal, on the behalf of the 

:lower claffes of houfekeepers, who keep only one maid-fervant, and 
can hardly afford that, yet know not how to difpenfe witli fuch a ne- 

^ceffary affiftapt. 
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Mr anfwer is, that in oncfamily out of three, this is an imaginary 
want they have no right to gratify in their fituation andcircumftances,- 
efpecially where there are not a number of children ; and I will add,. . 
what has paffed under my own obfervation; that reputable mechanic* 
artiff s and tradefnjcn, of the lower claffes of citizens, in Flanders and 
in Holland, know not whatsit is to keep a maid-fervant ; the miftrefs - 
alone, or 'the miftrefs, affifted hy her ^//e de ioufique {her {hop-girl)^ ^ 
performs all the neoeflary fundions of the cook or houfe-maid ; and 
though our inferior citizens wives are too proud and indolent to think 
of ftich fort of oeconomy, yet this muft notprevent my declaring, that 
the true principles of trade require frugality^ parfimony^ and fimplicity^ . 
in the condudt of this clafs of citizens, in a commercial ftate* But, ad- 
mitting the expediency of their keeping one maid, in thefe luxurious^ 
times, my plan muft be beneficial to t^em^ otherwife ; for either the 
price of wages muft be reduced ta its old ftandard, four pounds, inftead < 
of fix or feven, now fooliflily given, or they muft dedudt the tax from - 
the prefent exorbitant demands of fervants^ For my own part, when 
I. beheld the infurredlion of. the weavers, I was only aftonifhcd at their 
miftaking their obje<a ; forfurely nothing can be fo abfurd in a well- 
regulated government, as tofuffer the moftufeful hands in the trading 
and commercial intcfeft, to languifti and pine away, with hunger and 
diftrefs, while thefe flaves of idlenefs, and panders to luft, are cloathed; . 
fed, and better paid, than foldiers, failors, or manufadlurers, the vital 
arteries of the commonwealth. I fliuddered left their refentmeiit 
jfhould be turned againft the liveried laquais, foreign valets^ and info- 
lent waiting maids. In a nation that had no foreign commerce, this 
group of extravagant confumers might be accounted beneficial ; but in 
a country, dependent on foreign demands, for its fuperfluous produce, 
in the moft improved ftate (manufadured), they are a great detriment 
to the common inter^. Their induftry fliould be employed to increafe. 
the quantity of food, raiment, and works of ingenuity ; the inereafa 
©f the quantity of the neceflaries of life would neceflTarily add to the 
Bumber of the people, by encouraging matrimony; and this again 
would tend to the augmentation of the fuperfluities for export,, by re^ 
gular progrcfljon* 
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Here the complaint of high wages is juft; and it is a reproach to 
adminiftration, that it has not been redrefled. In proportion as pro- 
vifions have rifen, the menial fervant, who does not contribute to 
the maintenance of the family (like an apprentice or workman) fliould 
have lowered his demands, to allow for the extra-expence of his 
cloathing and fubfiftence. The reverfe has been the cafe ; but here 
again, the miferable ftate of our revenues interferes to countenance, 
rather than to check, the exorbitant wages, idlenefs,. and debauchery 
of houfehpld fef vants. This point therefore muft be refumcd under the 
head of finances. 

I SHALL now confidently affert, that another real caufe of provin- 
cial depopulation, of the defe<ftive qualities of our manufadlures, and 
of their enhanced prices, is the falfe principle of not raifing workmcns 
wages, in proportion. to the very high price of provifions of late years, 
or to the profits derived from their indullry ; and this leads me to caft 
a retrofpeftive eye on the frugal, plain, honeft manners of our mafter- 
ijianufadturers, artifts, and handicraft-men, predeceflbrs to the prefent 
race, and to compare them with their coftly drefs, carriages, elegant fur- 
niture, luxurious tables, country-houfcs, numerous menial fervants, 
and expenfive amufements. When I calculate the amount of thefe, 
and find that they muft all be extracted from the fweat of the poor la- 
bourer's brow, or from an inferiority of quality (to the price) in the 
commodity, I am not furprized that my Englifti broad-cloath is no 
longer fo good as it ufed to be, nor my ftockings fo ftrong, though 
the price is raifed. I hear, with concern, that thefe complaints are 
made abroad, that deceit in the lengths and breadths is added to the 
charge, and that the credit of our moil ftaple manufadtures is on the 
decline. 

If the profits on manufoidtures were not very confiderable, how hap- 
pens it, tliat all this elegance of life is fupportcd ; and we. hear of very 
few failures amongft the confiderable manufa(flurers in our woollen, 
Jilk, and hard-ware branches. T he true ftate of the matter is, that 
the price of labour is not advanced in proportion to that of provifions ^ 
;hcit the profits of the proprietors of confiderable manufactories are too 
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great; that poor artifts, manufa<^urers, and artificers daily emigrate 
Co foreign countries, and to our colonies. It is high time now to re- 
cur to the true principles of commerce, from which I deduce the 
following maxims. 

I. That the wages of all labouring people ought to rife iik propor- 
tion to an enhanced price of provifions, and of the neceifaries of life ; 
and I affirm it to be the cafe in Holland, and that they are fo regulated 
by the ilates, upon all fuch occafions. This I advance, in anfwer to 
the author of '* Thoughts on Trade and Commerce/* 

II. That the wages of workmen of every denomination, in a 
country that means to fupport the credit of its manufadlures, and an 
cxtenfive flourifhing commerce, ought to be fuch as will give them a 
profpeift of bettering their condition, and will permit them to enjoy 
cccafional eafe and plenty in their own way, fuited to their humble 
ftate. 

III. That if they bear a due. proportion to the profits derived 
from their induflry, this will always be the cafe, and their work will 
be performed with chearfulnefs, vigour, expedition, and cai^ to per- 
fed it. 

IV. That fuch encouragement will not tend to idlenefs and de- 
bauchery ; unlefs idlenefs and debauchery is encouraged by the flate, 
and has pervaded all ranks of life j but that, generally fpeaking, it 
will enable them to feed and cloath their families in a better manner, 
to the benefit of retail trade; and, from the former circumflance, 
their children will become flronger, and better enabled to labour for 
their own fupport, which again is an additional advantage to manu- 
fadtures. Sir james stuart obferves, ** That numbers, efpecially 
** of children, among the lower clafTes, perifh from the efFedls of in- 
** digence, either direftly by want of food, or by difeafes contradted 
*' gradually, from the want of convenient eafe." The fame excellent 
author, in anfwer to an afiertion, ** that the population of the Britifh 
<* iHes is not flopped for want of food, becaufe one fixth part of the 
^* crop has been annually exported,*' maintains, '* that it is flill 
*^ flopped for want of food ; for the exportation only marks, that the 
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*' home-demand is fatisfied ; but this does not prove that the inhabit 
** tants arc full fed, although they can buy no more at the exporta^ 
" tion price. Thofe who cannot buy are exadlly thofe who, I fay^ 
'* die for want of fubfiftence ; could they buy, they would live and 
'* multiply, and perhaps no grain would be exported." If thefe re- 
marks are true, and, from the accuracy of the writer, there is little 
reafon to doubt it, how neceffary muft the encouragement be,. I have 
juft pointed out ? for, if they can hardly find means to purchafe bread, 
how are they to procure meat ? and, if they have not animals-food oc- 
cafionally, their bodily condition will be fo. weak, that they will be as 
efFe<ftually dead to all the purpofes of laborious induftry, as if they no 
longer exifted. 

V. That the price of labour fhould be fuch as will excite them ta 
multiply their fpecies, and therefore thia inducement to matrimony^ 
fhould be confidered as a firft principle in the eftablifhment and direct 
tion of all manufadories. 

VI. That the number of menial fervants in a manufaduring king- 
dom, ought to be as fmall as poflible ; for we have fcen how they^ 
dedua from provincial population, and render manufadluring hands 
icarce. 

VII. That it is an infamous pradice to fettle with workmen at a 
pay-table in an ale-houfe ; and, in any other government, not depen- 
dent for its revenues on the intemperance of the people, it would be 
prohibited under the fevereft penalties. 

I shall bow clofe this fubj^d:, by refuting the opinion of thofe^ 
who aflert, that our manufadturing populace are an idle, debauched 
people, contraflcd with thofe of other nations. I muft take up the 
charge as I find it^ it is given a« a general one. In Flanders I have 
had an opportunity of obferving their workmen in moft branches : they 
are indolent to an extreme, and both dow and lazy in evccy thing they 
fet about ; infomuch^ that I have feen a paviour fitting upon a ftool to 
pave the flreets ^ and a linen-weaver, in the winter, obliged to difen- 
gage his left hand from a muff, to receive the fhuttle he had thrown: 
acrofs the warp with bis right hand ; and, every now and then, ano^ 
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thcr interruption occurred, to wipe off the aOies from his pipe that had 
fallen on the web. If we dedud: likewife the time fpent in their de- 
votions, there will be no comparifon between fix days labour of a 
Flemifh manufacturer, or artift, and four days of an Engliftiman. 
Days of obligation of mafs, matins and vefpers, occafional confef- 
fions, and favourite faints days, are to be taken into the account of 
loft time. From Flanders I have ipade excurfions into Holland, a 
proteftant country, where the Jaft mentioned hindrances do not arife. 
Here I found the ftupidity, iloth, obftinacy, and natural want of alert- 
nefs and dexterity^ peculiar to this people, iuch draw-backs on the 
produce of their labour, that I am amazed to find them quoted by an 
Englifh writer as patterns of induftry : nor are they quite fo fober and 
frugal as they are rcprefented ; having no fixed theatres, they refort in 
an evening Xojpeil buy/en (ale-houfes> brandy and geneva /hops), where 
there is conftantly mufic and dancing. Upon the whole, I am cer-> 
tain, that an Englifhman will fini(h a piece of work of any kind ia 
four days, that a Dutchman will leave uncomplete at the end of fix. 

A VERY ridiculous circumftance occurs to my memory, which may 
fcrve, in fome meafure, to mark the genius of the Dutch populace. 
As I was walking one day on the quay at Middleburgh in Zealand, I 
faw four Dutchmen bufily employed in embarking fome cows on board 
a poon, to be tranfported to fome other province of Holland. A 
butcher, two common porters on the quays, and the fkipper of the 
poon, were the parties. They were greatly embarafled by the ftupi- 
dity of the cows, which however did not equal theirs ; for they fpread 
the flings on the quay, (a machine made of fail-cloth, or ftrong fack- 
ing, about three feet wide and four feet long, with crofs bars of wood 
at each end, and iron rings to faften to ihe tackle of the veffel ; it 
pafles under the animal's belly, and joins over the back, where the 
rings being fecured in the hook of the tackle, it is, by this means, 
gently hoifted into the veflfel, and let down into the hold :) the two 
firft cows of fij?, occupied them for more than half an hour, and almoft 
lexhauftcd their patience ; for, unluckily, they continually trode upon 
ithe fling, cither with the fore, or hind feet. When the third was to be 
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embarked, the fame thing happened, and I entreated them, as the 
cows were very gentle, to take up the fling, and pafs it themfelves 
properly under the belly of the animal ; but this not being the Dutch 
method, all my perfuafions and remonftrances were ineffedtual : the 
fame perplexity enfued, and the Dutchmen fwore moft bitterly againft 
the poor beaft. At length my fervant, and a French furgeon belong- 
ing to the garrifon of Tervere, difengaged the fling from the cow's 
feet, and taking it up, the one paflTcd an end under her belly, and the 
other received it on the oppofite fide, drew it tight over the back, to 
the great furprife of a croud of people ; and thus the remaining cows . 
were embarked in a few minutes. 

I KNOW of no inftances that can be brought of the ingenuity, or in- 
defatigable indufkry of the Dutch workmen ; as to their merchants 
and {hop-keepers, they deferve the higheft commendations, for ob-. 
ferving various rules in life, which make their manners ftridly con- 
formable to the true principles on which the profperity of a commer- 
cial nation depends 5 and their wifdom in this refpedt fliall be treated of 
at large under the head of Univerfal Commerce. 
. If then the Englifh workmen want only encouragement fuited ta 
their genius ; to the free, plentiful country they inhabit ; and to the 
cuftomary way of their living in this country (when the avarice or the 
extravagancies of maftcrs do not pinch them) it is the duty of a Britifh 
legiflaturc to interfere, to call the parties before them, to dive into the 
myfteries of arts and manufadures as much as pofllble, to examine 
evidences on both fides, to give the poor protection from the dread of 
revealing the truth, and to relieve the opprefled in every branch, that 
a fpirit of emulation, an inclination to matrimony, and a full exertion 
of the powers of an honefl:, tradable, and, I will add, a fenfible body 
of people, may take place, to the general advantage of arts, manufac* 
tures, and commerce. 

But if the manufacturing and labouring poor ftill continue to groan 
under the weight of poverty, fcanty food, and inceflfant labour, if the 
mafters are ftill to raife princely fortunes at their expence, if the credit 
of our manufactures abroad is ftill to fuffer through fraud and deceif, 
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to add to their emoluments, and if a fcarcity of hands is not prevented* 
by fome of the means already pointed out: naturalization is 
another remedy propofed. 

I HAVE given all the force imaginable to this expedient, under the 
article of Population, admitting the evil of depopulation to have taken 
root, and to be making large ftrides in a commercial kingdom ; but I 
purpofely referved the objeftions, to be thrown in under the prefent 
head, becaufe I was defirous, when ftating the condition of our manu- 
fa<!luring poor, which occafions depopulation, to ftrike out a medium 
to avoid this violent remedy : that medium, we have feen, is, to give 
fuch encouragement to the manufadturing poor, as will reftore our na- 
tive population, the bell we can have. 

There is a fine paflage in Sir james stu art's Political OEcono- 
my, on this fubjeft, and as I have all along profefled to inform and 
inftru6l, by authoritative precepts, of fuch weight as may add ftrength. 
to my plan, and recommend the branches of education I think fo ne- 
ceflary for Britifh citizens, I fhall make no apology for introducing it 
in this place. 

" Were it poffible to get a view of the general ftate of births and 
•' burials, in every clafs of the inhabitants of a country, marriage might 
'* furely be put upon a better footing than ever it has been, for pro- 
♦* viding a determined number of good and wholefome recruits every 
*' year, towards national multiplication. This is walking in the light, 
** and procuring whatever augmentation of hands you wifli for. What 
** difficulties may be found in the execution, nothing but experience 
'* can (hew, and this, to a judicious eye, will point out the remedy. 
** In my opinion, this will be far better than a general naturalization, 
" which I take to be a leap in the dark : for however eafy it may be 
^* to naturalize men, I believe nothing is fo difficult as to naturalize 
** cuftoms and foreign habits ; and the greateft bleffing any nation can 
enjoy, is an uniformity of opinion upon every point which con- 
cerns- public affairs, and the adminiftration of them. When God 
bleffes a people, he makes them unanimous, and beftows upon 
them a governor who loves them, and who is beloved, honoured, 
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^* and refpcftcd by them. This, and this only, can create unanl- 
*' mity." 

It is indeed a leap in the dark to give all the rights and privileges of. 
citizens, to an undiftinguifhed herd of foreIgnersx>f different principles ; 
£6r^ when you have admitted them for your own advantage, you are not. 
fure that they will account it for thcir's, conftantly to refide with you ; 
|ind if, on any fudden alterations in the policy and circumftances of 
the kingdom, they fliould defert you, they will carry off with them 
the arts^ ^n^anufaduresji and knowledge of commerce you have taught 
them. • 

If impolitic reftraints, for inftance, are laid on their mode of reli- 
gion, if the climate difagrees with them, or if a fcarcity of the necef«^ 
faries ,of life happens, you have not the fame tye upon them as on natu- 
ral-born fubjefts I their relations, the very families they fprang from, 
may be ftill exifting in the place of their nativity ; when therefore the 
eafe and convenijcncies which brought them amongfl you ceafe, or feem 
but to ceafe for a time, they will leave you to return to their native 
countries. 

They will likewifeclafs together, and endeavour, as much as pof- 
fible, to confine the circulation of inland trade within their own tribes; 
they will employ a flioemaker or a taylor of their own body, in prefe- 
rence to natives ; and this Will create fuch a partiality as will caufe 
inurmurs^ quarrels^ and infurredtions amongft your own people. Ex- 
amples may be feen x)f this nationality in the foreigners now refiding 
in London, and even in the Scotch. The jaative Englifli, on the con- 
trary, are too generous, too liberal^ to cheriih fuch narrow fentiments ; 
ilridly political, but not commercials 

A GEN ERA J- naturalization might c}nable foreigners, in the end^ to 
extirpate the native flock, XC ;change the conftitution of the country^ 
and, from auxiliary aid« iij commerce, to become mafters, and fole 
pofleflbrs. A commercial people are therefore fubjed: to political re- 
volutions of the moft violent nature from fuch a meafure ; and in no 
pountry could this confequence be fo probable, as in a free ftate like 
^reat Britain ; for a jgeneral naturalization fuppofes no bouads to be 
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fet as to numbers, profeffions, political or religious tenets, oi* 
exotic manners and cuftoms; and the acquifitions of property^ 
from the profits of arts, manufactures,, and commerce, could not». 
hi this cafe, be circumfcribed ; we will therefore ibppofe for a 
moment, that fuch a general natural^rzation had taken place in England 
as fhould caufe a great influx of inhabitants, profefling the Roman 
Catholic religion ; as foon asr thefe had aquired property, and a ma» 
jority of intereft iu different counties, is it likely they would fuffer the 
prefcnt difqualifications of perfons profefling that religion,, which ex- 
chide them from the enjoyment of places of truft and emolument in the* 
flate ? Certainly not ; they Would' annul them ^ and then your boafled 
conftitution would lofe its main pillar, and fall to the ground. 
The fame reafoning mufl hold good with refpe<9t to J«ws> Turks, and 
Pagans; yet a country wholly dependent on the flourifhing flate o€ 
its arts and manufad:ures, as the bafis of univerfal conunerce,. without 
which it could not fubfifl, mufl run all thefe rifks ; if extreme depo-^ 
pulation prevails, if the fmall number of its manufacturing and Ia« 
bouring populace are idle, debauched, and luxurious to excefs, and 
if goverrunent either negledts, or will not apply milder remedies iiv 
time; 

A PARTIAL naturalization is not fubJedJ to the foregoing object 
tiohs ; on the contrary, the occafional naturalization of ingenious, in- 
duflrious artifls and manufa<9:urers, who bring with them new inven- 
tions, or improvements, or of opulent perfons, who add to the relative 
riches of the ftatc, proceeds on true commercial principles, and ia 
adopted by all wife Icgiflatures. 

But a partial naturalization fuppofes exceptions and limitations 
Jboth political and commercial • A proteftant flate is left at liberty tt> 
chufe only foreign proteftants, and to prefer artifls and manufadurers, 
to priefts and monks, and, in general,, to all ufelefs, idle hands*. 
Such a naturali^zation, therefore, in the hands of a difcreet govern- 
ment, will always prove highly beneficial to commerce ; and the mofl 
excellent method of condutling it is, that obferved in England, by 
bringing bills into parliament for that purpofe, where the expediency 
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or inexpediency of the meafure may be fredy debated^ before it takes 
place. ' . 

In cafe howevert a nation fhould be fo circupiftanced, that its 
population cannot be fufficiently increafed^ fo as to fupply the proper 
number of hands for its manufafturcs by partial naturalization ; that 
the milder remedies before propofed have failed ; and yet, that matters 
are not in fuch a defperate iituation, as to oblige government to have 
rccourfe to % general naturalisation^ there is flill another door open to 
relief. 

A GBNXRAL introdudion of mechanical machines into arts and ma^ 
nufadlures, to fupply the labour of mankinds 

To avoid a general naturalization, I would go any lengths ; but un-^ 
der no other circumflances^ but thofe of a plague, or a devaftation by 
fire, inundation, orthefword, fliould fuch .machines receive thef?inc- 
tion of government, 

. The authors of any repute who have inveftigated the qqeftion, 
whether mechanic^ machines are prejudicial or beneficial to manufac* 
tures and trgde, have treated the matter partially^ having made no di« 
ftindion between fuch as ferve to facilitate, fhorten> pr abridge the la- 
bour of mankind; and thofe which have a tendency to leffen their num-- 
bers, to difcourage population, to defeat induftry, and to inipoverifh 
a trading country. It will eafily be perceived, that I do not mean to 
contend againft the utility of the firft ; I readily admit, that all proper 
encouragement ought to be given to thefe, ^nd thu both reafon and 
experience have demonftrated their utility. 

Of this kind are the plough, the common wind and water mills, hand- 
mills, all looms, and a variety of other inventions, too many to ^enu- 
merate ; every work of ingenuity and utility of this fpecies, defervedly 
meets with approbation and reward in all commercial nations, but in none 
to fo great a degree as in England, for which we have been greatly in- 
debted of late y^ars to the laudable fpciety of whom I have already 
made honourable mention. 

The ingenious Mr, moore's new inventions feem to be of this clafsj 
for both his coach, and his csu't, are intended to diminifh the demand 
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for horfes throughout the kingdom^ and, by that means, to lower 
the exorbitant price of provilions, by turning more land into tillage, 
inilead of purfuing the prefent abominable pradice of increafing pa- 
fture-lands ; and whoever ferioufly cOniiders all the bad confequences 
of the following fadls, muft ^^if not biaffed by fclf-intercft) wi(h well 
to fuch inventions. 

Half the produce of the lands of England is now confumed by 
liories of various kinds, fome kept for bufinefs, but more for parade 
and pleafure. 

An horfe, at three years old, may be worth fifteen guineas ; the 
beft ox at that age is not worth more than eight. 

These are abufes of agriculture, which I mean more ftrongly to 
iroprefs on your minds in the general recapitulation of the elements of 
commerce, at the conclufion of that fubjc<a. 

But the machines I never wifli to fee introduced into a com- 
xnercial nation, (which is required to be fully peopled, that is, to have 
a fufficient number of hands for all the claiTes of life already defcribed) 
arc sAw-MiLt^i and inventions of that flamp, which are calculated 
to exclude the labour of thoufands of the human race, who are ufe- 
fully employed in dock-yards, in thofe of timber-merchants, private 
fhip, and houfe*builders, cabinet-makers, &c. A more pernicious 
fcheme could not be devifed. Nor was I at all furprized that fuch 
an erection, in fo populous a county as Middlefex, was fecretly de- 
ftroyed. It gave me concern, as it always will, to fee the populace 
do themfelves juftice in any inftance ; for this deftroys the order of 
civil fociety ; but, I own, I was no lefs rejoiced to fee the reward for 
the difcovery of the offenders prove inefFedual. Indeed it would have 
been a pity to have had occafion to arraign the clemency of a moft 
merciful prince, which, I am afraid, would have been the cafe, had 
they been apprehended and convidlcd; for the demolition of Mr. Ding- 
ley's mill was deemed to be a piece of party-refentment. 

It is poflible there may be counties in England where one fuch 
machine might be wanted, from the fcarcity of hands for other 
branches j but furcly every other expedient fliould have been firft 
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tried ; and here give me leave to hint at one, which I muft neceflaril^jr 
refume in another place. Would notour felons be much better em-^ 
ployed in preventing the^neceffity of fuch machines, than by tranf- 
porting them ? 

Reflections on the deftrud:ive confequences of machines of this: 
nature, to the true interefts of mankind, made the celebrated Mon- 
tefquieu find fault even w^ith water-mills ; and other modern wri- 
ters, complain of the abufe of mechanifm, in carrying it to too- 
great perfe<5tion. Inftances of other machines, refembling the faw-mills,, 
have not occurred to me ; I believe they are rare,^ bccaufe they are very 
juftly difcouraged in populous countries. 

In fliort, if we carefully review the reciprocal connexion and de- 
pendency on each other, of agriculture, population, arts, manufac- 
tures, and inland trade ; we cannot poffibly give our aflent to the 
general introdu<5tion of fuch machines as have a tendency, by breaks 
ing one link in this regular chain, to derange and damage the whole. 

I HAVE now, I believe, fully illuftrated the commercial principles. 
which give life and vigour to the circulation of inland trade, and I 
have applied them, as I proceeded, to the prefent ftdte of the ufefut 
arts and manufaftures, chiefly as they regard the internal circum- 
ftances of the kingdom, only occafionally mentioning the different 
effefts of true or falfe principles, on univerfal commerce, as they una- 
voidably occurred in this part of my work. My next bufinefs will be, to. 
note the true principles of univerfal commerce, confining myfelf folely 
to that objed, and to apply them to the prefent ftate of the commerce: 
of Great Britain, and her colonies^ 
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ON UNIVERSAL COMMERCE. 



I 



F wc coald fuppofe it poffible for nations to fubfift fccure and happy 
within themfclves, without any conmiercial intercourfe with each 
other, we fhould have no occafion to extend our fpeculations any far- 
ther ; to fay the truth, we need not, in that cafe, liave taken the 
pains to point out and illuftrate the principles by which agriculture^ 
population, and manufaftures, may be carried to their highcft degree 
of perfeftion and fuccefs ; for neceffity, the fruitful mother of invon- 
tion, would naturally attach mankind to the labour requifite to fupply 
the preffing wants of nature ; the earth would, therefore, be cultivated, 
fo as to produce food in a proportionate degree to the number of inha- 
bitants living together in one community ; the multiplication of the 
people would be in proportion to the food produced, and the demand 
for implements of labour, cloathihg, and habitations, would, through 
the fame neceffity, give birth and fubfiftence to mechanic arts, and to 
fome mjnufaftures; finally, the reciprocal communications of the 
different orders of the people, in order to fupply each others wants, 
would promote the circulation of inland trade, and fupport a number 
of Shopkeepers. 

But all this might happen, without any extraordinary efforts of the 
human genius, or exciting any uncommon exertions of induflry and 
application, by motives of profit and honour. All artificial wants be- 
ing unknown in fuch a fociety, and no defire entertained of improving 
their fituation and circumflances, they would not Hand in need of any 
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foreign produfts, to adminifter to the eafe or convenience of life ; nor 
could they think of fending any of their own out of their country, as 
they would have no idea of utility or benefit to be derived from any 
article, to be exchanged for them. The only foreign connexion you 
could fuppofe them to have would be with their neighbours, whom^ 
through motives of humanity, they might aflift with food or raiment, 
if fuch affiftance was implored, in times of fcarcity and diftrefs. But. 
even this is granting rather too much in their favour ; for it is z, 
queftion, whether a people, fo limited and confined in their notions^ 
would be capable of fentiments of benevolence. It is the general opi- 
nion that they would not ; for it is maintained, ** that the common. 
** offices of humanity, fhewa by one nation to another, are founded. 
** on the law of nations, -the principles of which are derived from the 
** commercial intercourfes of mankind J* 

Some political writers, and feveral philofophers, have beftowcd great 
encomiums on fuch fyftems of nature as we have juft defcribed ^ they 
fay, " That a people living without foreign commerce are virtuous,. 
** frugal^ temperate, and long-lived, being utter ftrangers to all the 
•* vices which foreign luxuries introduce, and to thofe intemperate de- 
^* bauches, which debilitate and wear out the human conftitution *" 
they affert, *' That, as they have lefs caufe, they are not fo fubjedl to 
** quarrels, divifions, fadtions, tumults, infurredions, and murders, 
** as thofe nations where pride, ambition, and avarice, (paffions which 
*■* the profits of commerce put in motion), hurry men on to the mo(t 
** infamous exceffes." But thefe are only the fuggeftions of vifionary 
theorifts, who, indulging themfelves in a life of folitude, and fhunning 
the bufy world,, contemplate nothing but the beauties of their own Ar-- 
c^^'lian plan.^, and the defedls of great commercial nations. 

There are two objedions to focieties of men fubfifling without 
commerce, -which deftroy the whole airy fabric. They can ndither 
provide for their fecurity, nor guard againft the calamities of famine;, 
for it is commerce which gives ftrength and fecurity to a nation, fur- 
nilhing it with a maritime power; and it is commerce which procures 
a fuppjy of the neccfl'aries of life, when they fail at home, through bad 
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ftafons, (icknefs, or want of hands to cultivate tli^e earth (from forciga 
ports) in exchange for the works of induftry and art> fabricated in 
times of health and plenty, A nation without commerce is ever at 
the mercy of a powerfuF neighbour; their lives,, and the neceffaries of 
Kfe they have produced for their fuBfiftence, are held by a' moft pre** 
carious tenure; for the ftrong arm of an invader, or conqueror may de** 
prive them of both, whenever ambition,, or the. wants of his fubjefts^ 
prompts him- to the entcrprize. 

In fliort, a people, fo circumftanced, could neither have fleets nor 
armies > foe their population would not provide fufficient numbers for 
* the purpofes of defenfive wars, nor would they be pofleflcd of treafures 
to purchafe foreign aid, or to avert, by prefents, the dcfigns of an 
ambitious neighbour : they could never acquire relative riches by 
loiternaL trade,, and^ without them, they mud be always weak ancL 
defencelefs* 

The truth of thefe obfervations appears from the conduftof allcon- 
fiderable nations in the known world, which are more or lefs engaged" 
in commerce. The very few of little note that fubfift without it, are 
in a favage ftate, poor, miferable, and brutal, a prey to each other, or 
to the firft potent commercial people, who, with a view of gain, land* 
an armed force on their territories, and reduce them to flavery. 

But if even the civilized nations on the continent, from experi- 
encing the advantages of univerfal commerce, are purfuing it at prefent 
with unremitted ardour, how much more are the inhabitants of 
Great Britain interefted to make it their chief ftudy, to fupport and 
preferve the extenlive commerce they now carry on to all quarters of 
the globe ! 

Great Britain derives all its importance, all its influence and 
credit with the chief continental powers of Europe, from its com- 
merce. Its feat of empire is an ifland, expofed to the attacks of any. 
foreign enemy, capable of bringing a formidable fleet and army to in- 
vade it. We want therefore no fupernatural gift to inform us, that we 
muft always keep up a navy, fo powerful, as to make us matters of 
the feas, or at leaft to enable us to guard our own coafts againll all ho- 
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ilile attempts. The defencclcfs ftate of this ifland, for want of its pro- 
per guardian, a marine force, is well known, before the introdudlion 
of general commerce. 

The invafions and conquefts of the Romans, the saxons, and the 
DANES, are lading memorials of the inconfiderable, contemptible 
figure this country made in the annals of the world, without com- 
merce ; and the ftriking contraft which the power and opulence of the . 
the fame little fpot of earth now prefents, by means of its mercantile 
refources; demonftrates, beyond a poffibiUty of contradidion, that 
every principle, ancient or modern, which can contribute to the exten- 
fion and fecurity of its commercial intcrelts, ought to be clofely flu- 
died, and properly applied to pradticc, by ajl her patriotic citizens^ 
according to their different capacities and ranks in life. 

Agriculture, the ufeful arts and manufactures, properly 
fupported, encourage the multiplication of the people, and produce 
merchandize ; POPULATION and merchandize fupport naviga- 
tion ; commercial navigation is the bafis of a maritime forcc; 
a maritime force is the natural fecurity of a kingdom, fituated in 
an ifland ; and if it is rendered fuperior in flrength and valour to rival 
powers, will makefuch a kingdom more potent and formidable than 
the moflextenfive empire on the continent. 

Let us now enquire on what principles univerfal commerce muft be 
conducted, fo as to anfwer the great and important purpofcs of fupport- 
ing the power, riches, and profperity of Great Britain and her colp* 
nies, to whofe commercial intcreils I now mean to apply the general 
clemen ts of commerce . 

Exportation, on the principle of barter, was the firft opera- 
tion of the commerce of the ancients ; but, fincc the introduction of 
money, as the medium of mercantile Jtraafadions, the idea of barter 
is become more confined, and difufed ; I fhall therefore, in conformity 
to the flyle of modern commercial writers, confider exportation at . 
large, uncombined with the literal definition of barter, as the firfl prin- 
ciple of modern commerce. 

To direct this principle, and to make it operate the mofl beueficial 
cffcds to the community, fhould be the grand concern of ad mini- 
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STRATION; and, in England, this important charge falls vvithin'the 
departments of the treafary and the board of trade, with what propriety 
fhall be hereafter (hewn. 

The fuperfloities of a country, whether confifting of the natural 
produfts of its domains, or of the works of art and induftry, rcfulting 
from the labour and ingenuity of its inhabitants, are the proper objeds 
of profitable exportation. 

But the great fkill of a ftatefman, or of the fupreme diredors of the 
commercial"concernsof any nation, confifts in afcertaining this fuper- 
fluity. For want of due attention to this point, exportation fometimesf 
proves highly impolitic, and the commerce founded on it extremely 
pernicious to the ftate. 

There cannot, properly fpeaking, be a fuperfluity of any conimo- 
dity, ufually confumed by the inhabitants, till the average demand,^ 
communibus annis^ is fupplied, and a. quantity laid up in ftore for home- 
Gonfumption, fufiicient to anfwer the extra-demands of the people, 
that may probably arife from contingent events^ 

Though this rule flioiild be general, with refpedt to all articles of 
home^confumption; as the cupidity of the farmer, the artift, the ma- 
nufadurer, or the merchant, may often tempt individuals, for the 
fake of large profits, to copious exportations, highly prejudicial to the 
public ; it is more particularly binding with regard to provifions, and 
the other neceflaries of life. There are a number of articles in the lift 
of the luxuries of life that we might dilpenfe with, if too large exports 
fliould caufe a fcarcity ; but without plenty of food and raiment, the 
operations of arts and man ufaftu res will ftagnatej and though com- 
merce may flourifli to appearance, by thefe partial exportations of the 
neceflaries of life, for private gains, yet, in a fhort time after, th^t 
will likewife decline, for want of frefti fupplics of real fuperfluities. 

The average produce and confiimption (hould be ftated for any given 
number of years, and thefe ftiould determine the quantity neceflary ta 
be laid up in ftore, to provide againft a calamitous fcarcity.' This> 
with refpedt to corn, will greatly depend on the climate, and the fer- 
tility of the foil, and therefore the cftimation of the quantity confti- 
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tafing a fuperfluity muft vary in difFerent countries. What it is in 
E^igland I am not able to afcertain, nor is it my bufinefs to enter into 
arithmetical calculations, which, on this head, are (o vague and dif- 
cordant^ that fcarce two writers agree in the quantity of arable land, 
the ufual annual produce after a good harvell, or the amount of our 
yearly confumption. 

It was imagined, before the fcarcity in 1 767, that a good year pro- 
^duccd fufficient for three J but lately, (whether it be owing to the vaft 
increafe of pafture- lands, or to fome other latent caufc, I cannot deter- 
mine) it .appears, that we do not grow above eighteen months provi- 
fion in the beft years. Certain it is, that government, before that 
period, never had any authentic information on the fubjeft, otherwifc 
our farmers and corn-fadors would not have been fufFered to export 
fuch immenfe quantities to Spain and Italy in 1766, which cxpofed us 
to the mortification of being laughed at by all Europe the following 
year, when we were obliged to fend to the markets of France and 
Flanders, in fearch of corn to feed our own people ; becaufe we had 
ignorantly permitted the avarice of a few to fuperfede the true 
principle of exportation, by ihipping off a ncceflary^ inflead of a fu* 
perfluity. 

Several commercial and political authors of repute, give it as a 
general maxim, ** That during feven years of plenty, provifion fhould 
*' be made for feven years of fcarcity ;" and though they confine it to 
♦corn, yet it muft equally hold good with relpe^a to the other necejfla'- 
ries of life. 

There (hould be feven years cloathing, as well as feven years food, 
in ftore for the inhabitants, by the fame rule ; but, in (hort, whatever 
be the quantity neceffary to guard againft public diftrefs, it is the duty 
of government to be well aflured, that there is a fuperfluity beyond 
that ftated quantity, before the ports are fet open for exportation. 
For exportation, with a full aflurance of national profit, is very diftinfl; 
irom private gain. 

Before I clofe this head, I muft venture one remark. 

If the landholders of England are of opinion, that the wealth which 
ttniverfal commerce brings into the nation is the caufe of the increafed 
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valtie of their lands of late years, they can have but one joint intereft, 
in common with the mercantile inhabitants, and, on that principle, 
they muft encourage agriculture to fuch a degree, as to make it an ob- 
jt& of commerce, which can never be done by increafing pafture-lands; 
but, if they think the home-<onfumption fufficient to keep up the 
value of their eftates, it will be fufficient for their purpofe to grow ^ 
corn enough for the inhabitants, and never to think of exporting it again; 
the graziers and the horfe-breeders may, in that cafe, form the majority 
of tenants all over England. But I apprehend, that as the chief food 
of mankind becomes dear and fcarcc, population will decline, the con- 
fumption of animal food will diminifh, manufaftures will fail, and the 
price of lands confequently fall. It is therefore my humble opinion, 
that it is the intereft of the land-owners to encourage the moft bene- 
ficial culture of their eftates, which muft certainly be, the growth of 
corn in fuch quantities, that it may again be made an article of com- 
merce. 

Navigation we have already noticed as the fecond principle of 
commerce, without which the firft could not poflibly operate any very 
beneficial advantages to a nation 5 for the exports from one country 
to another by land, from the divifions of land an^ feas, could at beft 
be but very limited and confined, befides being unprofitable, from the 
delays and expenccs of land -carriage. 

But a third principle is ftill wanting, to unite with the firft, in 
order to give full ftrtngth and activity to the fecond, and that is 

IMPORTATION. 

A NATION cannot poflibly carry on an extenfive general commerce 
merely by exportation.; for though the exports of a country fliould be 
ever fo confiderable, and its natural produfts and manufadturcs were 
to be fent to foreign countries, and fold on the moft advantageous terms, 
only a partial benefit would arifc, favouring the individuals concerned 
in it, but not promoting the profperity of the ftatc in a due proportion; 
becaufe, if the returns were all made in fpecie, the fhips that carried 
out our merchandize would come home light, and mercantile navigation 
ivould Bot be encouraged in fuch a manner as to prove a nurfery for 
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feamen, and to enable the ftate to form a maritime force for the pro- 
tcdtion of her domains, an4 of the commerce of her fubjedts ; which 
is the cafe, where the two principles of exportation and importation, 
properly applied, unite their operations to fupport the employment of 
an immenfe quantity of (hips and feamen. 

When exportation and importation are properly conduced, they are 
the fprings which regulate all the motions of the grand machine of 
commerce ; but if any error happens, either through ignorance,, in- 
advertency, avarice, or venality, in the diredtion of either ; ^11 the 
movements are difoi'dcred, and the machine itfelf is either confiderably 
impaired, or totally deftroyed. 

It is therefore my duty, in the next place, to offer to your cpnfi- 
deration, and fubmit to your judgment, thofe mercantile maxims and 
regulations for the management of both, which, in the opinions of 
the beft commercial writers, are calculated to eftablifli and preferve 
a flourifhing ftate of univerfal commerce. 

I SHALL begin with the juft maxims of exportation, becaufe we may 
naturally imagine they were the firft commercial adventures in every 
country, in the infancy of its navigation. 

I. We muft export our natural produds in the moft improved ftate 
they will bear j this is the objeift of arts and manufa€lures. 

II. In our exportations we muft not only take cairc that we fend 
out the fuperfluities our own people can beft fpare, but we muft pay 
attention to the neceflities of thofe countries thai demand our commo- 
dities. If they cannot poflibly do v/ithout them, nor yet be furnillied 
with them elfewhere, it is a commercial principle *, (not very liberal,. 
I own) *' to endeavour to fell them dear, fofar forth as the high price 
•* caufe not a Icfs vent in the quantity. But the fuperfluity of our com- 
*' ntodities, which ftrangers ufe, and may alfo have the fame from 
" other nations, or may abate their vent by the ufe of fome fuch like 
'* wares, from other places,, and with little inconvenience ; we muft 
** in this cafe, ftrive to fell as cheap as we poffibly can, rather than to. 
^ lofe the utterance of fuch wares." 

• SccMun's EnglifliTreafiuc, by foneiga Trade. Glafgow Edit. 1755. 
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III. As far as is confiftcnt with the political freedom of commcrcet 
tfre muft make our exports in our own (hips ; for, by this method, 
they will be made of threefold value to the ftate. Firft, Their intrinfic 
value : Secondly, The profits of freight and infurance : And, Thirdly, 
The multiplication of our feamen. 

It is on this maxim* that, in moft commercial countries, the exporta- 
tion of graini and other neceiTaries of life, and of ammunition and 
ftorefi, is prohibited to ftrangers, or in foreign bottoms, being allowed 
only to natives, and in (hips belonging to the country from whence 
the exports are made. 

The Britifh a^ of trade and navigation proceeds on the broad bafis 
of this maxim, and thereby fecures to the mother-country the trade 
of her colonies. 

IV. It is our intereft to give thofe exports the preference which arc 
made to the moft remote countries from the place where the commo- 
dities are (hipped. The length of the voyage increafing the burthen of 
the fliipping, the profit on freight, the number of mariners, and the 
value cf the objedts of fuch exports, fo as to render the commerce more 
beneficial to individuals, and to the community, than any other carried 
on with countries nearer home. 

V. Those exports will be highly advantageous, which are made 
to countries that fupply us, in return, with the £rft materials for 
our arts and manufadlures, with any neceffarics of life for home- 
confumption, or any commodities for exportation to other coun« 
tries, 

A TREBLE freight arifes^outof this kind of barter, which renders 
it more advantageous to the individuals concerned, and to the ftate in 
general, than even returns if} fpecie, efpecially fince remittances in 
paper have become fo general. 

Permit me to illuftrate this maxim by a familiar inftance. 

I SEND a cargo of woollen goods to Flanders in an £ngli(h bottom, 
of which you will fuppofe me the owner. Finding no demand in 
England for any commodity from Flanders, I defire my correfpondent 
to remit me the value of my merchandize in fpecie ; which he will 
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do, by bill of exchange, or ordering me to draw on him ; and here 
ends the commercial operation. With refpeft to my fliip, it muft 
either return in ballaft, or time muft be loft^ in procuring a back- 
freight. 

But let me fend my cargo, inftead of Flanders, to Virginia, my 
fhip may return with tobacco, bartered for my woollen goods ; here, 
a fecond freight is immediately gained : part of the tobacco being 
deftined for home-confumption, a duty to the ftate is paid on importa- 
tion, to the advantage of its revenues. The remainder of the cargo I 
re-export to Germany ; thus, a third freight accrues : and, if 1 barter 
again in Germany, there is a probability that a fourth profit of freight 
will be gained by the fhip, before this compound mercantile opera- 
tion (which had its origin in my exportation of our maaufadures) is. 
finally completed. 

VI. The exportation of our natural produdls and manufadures,. 
fliould be free from all duties. 

VII. If, from the particular circumftances of a nation, it be found 
neceflary to depart from this maxim, and to impofe duties outwards, on 
our native commodities, great care (hould be taken, that the bufinefs 
of the merchants-exporters may not.fufFer any delay at the cuftom-houfe,. 
through embarraffing formalities ; the clerks fliould be enjoined to 
ufe their utmoft diligence in difpatching outward-bound fliips, and 
they fliould be feverely puniflied for negledt upon thefe occafions ; for 
the lofs of one tide is very often, the overthrow of a voyaga*. 

VIII. It is fometimes neceflary to give bounties on our natural 
produdls, and on our manufadures, proper for exportation, as an en- 
couragement to the cultivators, and the proprietors of manufadtories,. 
to ftimulate them to fuch exertions of induftry, as may be the means of 
producing the largeft fuperfluity or overplus, beyond the. quantities re- 
quired for home-con£umption^ that fb. univerial commerce be rendered 
more extenfive and beneficiaL 

The bounty on. corn has been already mentioned, and the objeflions 
to it properly ftated ; it remains only to obferve, in this place, that. 

• Sec Carjr on Trade. London, printed for T. Ofbornc, 1745.' 
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thoie on Briti(h-made fail-cloth, on Britifh manufaftures of filk, and 
on Britifli and Irifli linens, have never been liable to any objection 
whatever ; but, on the contrary, arc generally acknowledged to have- 
been the means of bringing thofe manufa£tures to the higheft degree 
of perfedlion, and of making them articles of univerfal commerce ; 
whereas, before thofe bounties were granted, they only furniflied fuf-* 
ficient quantities for home-confumptiom 

IX. It is beneficial to export bullion and coin, as well as the na*- 
tural produiSs and manufaftures of a kingdom; and it contributes to* 
increafe our treafiires, inftead of exhaufting them, as fome writers- 
pretend. 

It has been a popular error for ages, to exclaim againft fending bul- 
lion and coin out of the kingdom of Great Britain ; and the millions of 
bullion exported to India, till within thcfe few years, was one of the 
hcavieft complaints brought againft the Eaft India company. It is 
generally fuppofed, that money carried out of the realm creates a lofe 
of Co much treafure on the balance of trade; and alfo that it is a diredl 
violation of an adl of parliament made to prevent it. The example of 
Spain (the fource of money) is brought to prove, that the exportation^ 
of it is impolitic. 

But it is obfcrved, on the other hand, that Venice, Florence, Ge- 
noa, and Holland, permit it, and find the greateft benefits from making: 
it an article of commerce. 

Those who wrote againft the exportiation of bullion formerly, had* 
no conception of the vaft fabric of mercantile credit, which has fince 
been eredted upon the honour and good faith of the reputable mer— ' 
chants of all the commercial ftates of Europe. They could have no^ 
idea of our extenfive paper-circulation, both at home and abroad, 
which has quite altered the face of commercial affairs,, and enabled us 
to export bullion and coin on advantageous terms, while an eighth 
part of the quantity of coin formerly required, is fufficient for the pur— 
pofcs of internal circulation. 

And thofe, who are fo obftinate as to maintain at prefent, the theory 
©f prohibiting thecxportation of coin and bullion, know very little of 
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the natvue of cpmmcrcial credit and paper-currency, both of which 
are fubftituted in the place of the precious metals, ajid have fuch 
an influence on the operations of inland trade, that they leave the 
merchants at fuU liberty to export a reafonable quantity of bul- 
lion a,nd coin, without prejudicing the commercial intercfts of the 
ftate^ 

It' is now univerfally known, that it is not any given quantity of 
the precious metals, carefully kept in a nation, and prohibited to be 
exported out of it, that makes fuch a nation the richer. The very re- 
verfe is experieaced in Spain, which, with all its mines of gold and 
filver, is poor and feeble : whereas fome free ftates, particularly that 
of Hollanjd> by trading with money, have created treafures, and in- 
creafed both the natural ajid. relative riches of their country. The 
miflake lies, and a very great one it is, in fuppofing that the balance 
of trade is always to be formed by eftimating the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals we receive in that balance ; whereas the true balance 
confifts in the amount of our good debts abroad, and of our market- 
able merchandize at home, over and above what we owe to other 
nations. 

The ultimate balance of trade is reckoned in money; and it is by 
this fcale that the profits of trade are ufually computed* But as mo- 
ney itfelf is of no further ufe, but merely as a kind of inftrument for the 
circulation of produdls or commodities, a very beneficial commerce may 
be carried on between two different nations, without any of them 
having any money to receive at the clofe of their accounts. Not only 
the mariners navigating the fhips, but alfo the whole train of artificers 
employed in the various branches of manufaftures, bred and nourished 
by fuch a commerce, innumerable brokers, &c. gain all of them a 
copifortable fubfiftence ; each country is accommodated with what it 
wanted of the produfts. of the other, and the merchants on all fides 
increafe in wealth, though at laft their accounts are even as to money, 
or yet though one pays a balance in money to the other, 

'• Each merchant is a gainer, and-foishis country, if his re- 
*^ turns, after paying all his expences of the voyage, are worth more. 
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*' at home, or will purchafe again a greater quantity of goods than he 
" had exported */' 

A BALANCE paid in money doth not neceflarily infer alofs by com- 
merce. Suppofe that laft year Great BritJiin paid a balance upon the 
whole of its foreign trade, of one hundred thoufand pounds in fpecie^ 
^but that the national ftock of neceffaries, of valuable materials for our 
manufaftures, of naval ftores for our fecurity, and of commodities proper 
to be re-exported to advantage, were augmented to double that amount^ 
by the vulgar erroneous way of reckoning, we muft have loft the lafl: 
year one hundred thoufand pounds by our commerce ; yet it muft be 
evident to every rational man, that we have gained, by this courfe of 
foreign exchanges, no lefs than one hundred thoufand pounds; and it 
might fo happen, that we could not have made this gain, without 
exporting bullion and coin, as well as paying a final balance in them. 

For inftance, if a (hip is bound to a port, partly laden with com 
from Great Britain, and having other merchandize on board for a dif- 
ferent country ; does it follow, if the owner or mafter knows that he 
can take in, at the port where he is to deliver his corn, double the 
amount in materials for the manufadlures of his country, that he ftiall 
not carry out a fum of money to purchafe commodities^ that will 
prove profitable to him, and add to the valuable ftock of his country. 

In fine, there are but two reafonable exceptions to the exportation 
of coin ; the one is, when fo great a quantity is carried out, that there 
is not a fuflicient currency in the nation, to be the medium of our in- 
ternal exchanges at home. 

It is fuppofed this has frequently been the cafe with refpedt to our 
filver coin ; but it is a miftake : our filver coin is hoarded by the bank> 
by bankers, pay-offices, &c. as an expedient againft extraordinary,, 
unforefeen, fudden demands, that they may avoid the difcredit of flop- 
ping payment, by making fatisfacftion in filver— -an operation which 
gains time,, and aftbrds an opportunity for the frefli receipts of money,, 
to balance the extra-demand. 

* See Harris's Tieacire oa Money and Coma*. 
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The fecond exception is, whea -money is fcnt outof the kingdom, 
never to be returned in profitable commodities, or indeed in any. This 
is the cafe, when travellers carry it out to expend in foreign countries, 
which have no commerce with us ; or to beftow it on countries, whofe 
inhabitants are our natural rivals in arts and. arms; thereby furnifliing 
them with the finews of war, and one of the refources of commerce. 
The law has vvifely provided a remedy againft this evil, by empowering 
the colle<ftors of the cuftoms, or their fearchers, to fcize any fums of 
gold coin, amounting to one hundred guineas, found in the baggage 
of any perfon about to leave- the kingdom, not declared, and duly en- 
tered (by licence) as an article of commerce. But this law, like many 
others, is become obfolete, through indolence, and a falfe indulgence 
to perfons of high rank, who go to France, Italy, and the Spa in Ger- 
many, for health or pleafure. 

These exceptions apart, it is a true principle of commerce to ex- 
port bullion and coin * ; and it will be ftill more evident, that no dif- 
advantage can poffibly arife from it, if a due regard be paid to the laft 
maxim of exportation I fhall have occafion to mention. 

X. The riches of a commercial country will depend on its exports 
of native produdls and manufactures, and its re-exports of foreign com- 
modities^ jexcecdingin quantity and value, the amount of its imports for 
home-confumption. 

But the calculation on this head muft not be made in a partial, 
limited manner, which is too often the cafe. The exports, imports, 
and re-exports of no particular year muft form this balance. It muft 
be an average amount of fome given number of years, which may allow 
time for the difpofing of the excefs of the imports in any one year, by 

♦ It is in the flock of the kingdom, as in the eftates of private men, who, having ftore 
of wares, do not therefore fay, they will not venture out, , or trade with their money, (for 
this were ridiculous) j but do alfo turn that into wares, whereby they multiply their mo- 
ney J and fo, by a continual and orderly change of one into the other, grow rich, and, 
when they pleafe, turn all their cftate into treafure j for the proverb fays, he that hatb 
wanSy hatb money by the year. 

Mun, Chap. iv. On the Exportation of our Moneys^ as a Means to inanafe our Treafure. 

re-exportation. 
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Te-e)tportation. It is a capital miftake of almoft all our commercial 
writers, to make the balance of trade confifl in the exports exceeding 
the imports in value. They advance this as a general, unexceptionable 
maxim of comnierce. In treating of the real balance of comnierce, I 
fhall (late my objedtians to this rule as a general one, and endeavour ta 
eftabli(h a juft criterion, by which a maritime, manufadturirig king-* 
dom, like Great Britain, may afcertain when the balance of univerfal 
commerce is in her favour. 

XI. Great care fliould be taken, that no article of cuftbraary 
export fliould totally fall ofF. If it is fufpended for a time, through any 
extraordinary caufe, it is the duty of the adminiftrators of the com« 
mercial affairs of a maritime ftate, to reprefent to the legiflature the 
deficiency in the exports occaiioned thereby, that fuch laws may be 
enadled, as will have a tendency to revive the fufpended branch of com- 
merce, efpecially if it has proved highly beneficial to the general 
intereft. 

All authorities, ancient and modern^, fubfcribe to the reftitude o^ 
this principle : 

That the true intereft of trading nations depends upon having a 
vigilant eye over their exports and imports-. We will, therefore, in- 
the next place, attempt to inveftigate the true maxims of importation. 

I. The firfl: objedls of importation in a manufadluring country are,, 
the raw materials to be employed in their various works of art and in* 
duftry. It follows, that, in our commercial connedtions^ we muft 
give the preference to thofe nations which fupply us with them in the 
greateft abundance, and on the mofl: reafonable terms, even though 
they confume little or none of our produds or manufadlures, and that 
we are obliged to pay for them in fpecie. 

It will be policy to grant all poffible indulgencies to fuch countries > 
flight injuries muft not be haftily refented ; and, in fa6t, a fort of 
dependency will arife, which muft fubjedt a nation, requiring thefe 
foreign materials for her manufaftures, to many inconveniencies. The 
great utility of raifing the firft materials for manufactures at home, or 
|if the foil will not admit of that) the expediency of planting colonics,. 
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^or of encouraging ^hofe already eftablifhed to cultivate thefe articles, 
is felf-cvident. We fhall fee hereafter the importance of the BritifH 
colonies to the mother country, on this confidcration alone. 

II. No import-duties ftiould be laid on fuch articles entering the 
nation where they are wanted, nor ftiould they be fubjedl to the for- 
malities and delay« in landing them, to which other merchandize are 
liable ; proper infpedlion being made, they ftiould be difcharged, landed, 
and expedited, with all poflible difpatch, to the inland provinces where 
they are to be employed. 

III. If fuch encouragement be found requifite, bounties muft be 
given to the merchants importing fuch articles, to excite them to em- 
floy their capitak and their ftiipping, in bringing them home, in pre* 
iference to other confmodities. 

IV. The importations of a manufadluring country muft chiefly con- 
fift of the produds of other countries in their native ftate, or with as 
little labour as poflible beftowcd on them ; that the poor labouring 
fubjefts-of the nation importing them may find employment in pre- 
paring and perfe(fling them for the ufe of the manufadlurers. 

V. Imports of manufadlured, or finiftied commodities, ftiould 
only be admitted from countries receiving from the importers a 
greater quantity, and more in value, of their natural prodnds, or ma- 
nufadures. . 

There is an exception to this rule, which makes it require illuftra- 
tion. Suppofe Great Britain, at a time when its government permits 
the exportation of corn, ftiould fend annually to any country to the 
amount of one hundred thoufand pounds fterling, but that the fame 
country never demanded any of our manufadures, it would neverthelefs 
be to our advantage to permit the importation of their manufadtured 
commodities (not interfering with fimilar manufadtures of our own) 
to very near the fame amount ; for a profit would be gained in the firft 
inftance on the corn exported i a fecond would accrue to navigation, 
from the employment of fliips and mariners to tranfport it ; and a 
third to the revenue, from the duties on importation. 

But there are circumftances which will admit of a reverfal of the 

rule 
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rule itfclf ; that is to fay, the imports may exceed the amount of the 
exports, and ftill be beneficial to the importing nation, though the 
exports fhould conlift only of natural produds, (fuchas corn), and the 
imports of manufadlured commodities, Suppofe thdre is a large de- 
mand on Gfeat Britain from a third country, (with which flie carries- 
on a profitable commerce), for the manufactured commodities you^ 
draw from the place where you fend your corns you have no^imita- 
tion in fuch a cafe to fet to your imports, but that which the demand' 
dictates ; you may even pay a balance in fpecie for the manufaftured 
commodities, and, after all, greatly promote the commercial intereft- 
of your own country *. 

VI. Imports of manufaftured commodities, from countries which^ 
oonfume your moft ftaple commodities, fhould be encouraged, even tho* 
you have manufadures of the fame articles at home, provided always, 
that you Jay a duty of at leaft fifteen percent on the imported commo- 
dity ; for, if your own manufadture cannot vie with the foreign one,, 
after it has paid this duty, the charges of freight, infurance, the mer- 
chant-imj^rter's profit, and other incidental expences; it ought not to 
be encouraged ; individuals may gain by it ; but the eftablifhment is 
a lofs to the nation, and the poor labouring people may be better em- 
ployed than in fuch undertakings. 

VIL Imports of manufadlured commodities, from countries which' 
do not confume any of the manufadures of the country importing' 
them, ought to be entered only for re-exportation ; but the permitting ; 
them to be imported for home-confumption, though they were to pay 
a duty of forty per cent, is highly impolitic, and, if you have a rival . 
manufacture at home, it is pernicious in the extreme. 

* A true meafure of any particular trade, as to the profit^r lofs of the nation thereby, x 
cannot be taken by the confideration of fuch trade in itfelf fingly, but as it (lands in refer- 
ence, and is fubfervient to the general trade of the kingdom ; for it may fo fall out, that 
there may be fome places, to which little of our Englifh manufactures are exported, and 
yet the commodities we have from thence may be fo neceflaryto the carrying on our trade 
in general to other countries, or (owm other particular trades, that without them the nation : 
would greatly decline and. decay in foreign trade* 

Sir Jofiab Child en Trade, London Edit. 1693.- 
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The univerfal confumption of French blond laces, by our unthink- 
ing ladies of quality, and rich citizens wives, to the detriment of our 
Englifh blond xnanufaSory, to the almoflr entire ^xclufion of Flanders 
thread lace ^ by which means we have loft a great branch of commerce 
to that country, in woollen cloths and fluffs, and, finally, to the me- 
nacing our thread lace manufadories with deftrudion ; is a fatal, ftand- 
ing evidence of the truth of this maxim. 

The confumers of French manufaAures in Great Britain ihould be 
confidercd as petty traitors, and puniflied feverely ; for they enrich 
our natural rivals, who can make us no returns of the money fent out 
iof the kingdom for this needlefs article of luxury, in compliance 
with the vitiated tafte of our people, whom the daemon of fafhion 
tempts to injure their country in fo tender a point as her commerce. 

There are many other articles of French commodities foolifhly 
and traiteroufly confun>ed here ; but I notice blpnd and black filk 
laces ii> partipular* not only on account of the univerfality of the 
fafhion, which makes the amount of the confumption very confiderable, 
but becaufe this folly has unfortunately lafted many years, and does not 
feem to be fubjec^: to the ufyal revojutions of faftiions, which are frc- 
/juent and fuddep^ 

VIII. Clandestine importations fhould be prevented by the fe- 
vcreftlaws, and by the moft rigorous, diligent, indefatigable exertions 
of the powpr and ftrength of governraent, in carrying them into 
efFedlual execution ; for they are felonies in commerce of the moft 
capital kind. I am forry to fay, that, when I recapitulate the elements 
of commerce, and point put wherein we adhere to, or deviate from 
them, I (hall be obliged to demonftrate that jhis maxim relpeding 
importations is not properlv attended to by the directors of our com- 
mercial affairs. 

IX. All merchandize imported folely for the purpofe of re-expor- 
tation to other couatries, fhould be enterable duty free. 

A very great branch of the Britifti commerce confifts in re-expor- 
tations, and that chiefly of commodies imported from her own colonies, 
pyhich, for obvious reafons, ought to be put upon the footing of our 
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native exports^ Yet the prefent method of tranfading this bufinefs at 
the cuftom-houfe is tedious, perplexing, and expenfive, as well as 
contrary to the principles of commerce which refpedt colonization—- But 
of this in its proper place. 

Commodities dcfigned for re-exportation are fubjedl to duties on 
importation into Great Britain, and, when re-exported, either the 
whole, or part of the duties are returned, according to the feveral a6ts 
of parliament for that purpofe, by a mode of operation called draw- 
backs, by debentures or certificates on oath, which is attended with 
many embarrafling circumflances, is fubjeft to a variety of frauds and 
impofitions on the government, is a teriible impediment to this branch 
of commerce with refpeft to the fubjedt, and a grievance of the firft 
magnitude. 

With refpefl: to the government, one third of the prefent number 
of officers, and confequently of the expences, would be fufficient to 
prevent all impofitions in the free entry and cuftody of merchandize, in 
public warehoufes belonging to the cuftom-houfe, for the purpofe of 
re-exportation. 

As to the merchants, it is a very great hardfhip to oblige them to 
make depofits in ready rftoney to a confiderable amount, for fuch com- 
modities as are deftined to be fent out again s and it may often oblige 
them to make unprofitable, hafty re-exportations, becaufe they want 
to be reimburfed by the draw-backs. 

A SMALL tranfit duty for the ufe of the king's warehoufes, officers, 
&c. is all that ought to be paid on the entrance of merchandize for re- 
-exportation. 

In the Auftrian Netherlands, it is one half per cent ; and the 
port of Oftend, which had loft almoft all its commerce, is now rival- 
ing that of Hamburgh, owing to this new regulation, which took 
place in 1766, while I rcfided there. 

Having ftated the general maxims of exportation and importation, 
which are the vitals of commerce, it will be proper, in the next place, 
to refume, and thoroughly to difcufs a fubjcdl, which has greatly 
divided our commercial writers, and on which the moft intelligent 
merchants differ in opinion. 
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I HAVE already hinted, that incorporated mercantile companies, cn-^ 
joying charters, (which guaranty to them certain rights and privileges,, 
to the exclufion of the other fubje<as of a ftate, not members of thefe 
commercial focieties), are eftabli/hments founded on true commercial^ 
principles ; and I promifed to maintain this argument againft all the 
objeftions that have been urged againft them, I will now endeavour.^ 
todifchargc this obligation with honour^. 
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ON PUBLIC COMMERCIAL COMPANIES. 



JL H E grand queilion before ns, for our deliberate confideration^ 
and final judgment, is. Whether the immediate profperity, and future 
iecurity of univerfal commerce is beft provided for by the eftablifli- 
ment of public companies, (enjoying the fanftion of government, and 
peculiar privileges, but fobjcdt, at the fame tinae, to political reftric- 
tions), or by granting a free and unlimited licence of commerce to 
^very individual of a ftate, who conforms himfelf to its commercial laws 
and cuftoms ? 

I HAVE endeavoured to ftate this queftion with all pofEble precifion, 
and yet, I hope, 1 have done it in fuch clear and ample terms, that 
there can be no room left to charge me with any omiflion>. If any 
gentleman thinks he can amend it, he will do me great honour topro- 
pofe his alterations before I proceed *. 

It is neceffary to be very delicate, when we have the unpopular fide of 
a queftion to defend, and are combating againil the prejudices and pafilons 
of mankind, efpecially when thefe prejudices aftd paflions are countenanced 
and ftrengthened by very great authorities. Such is the prefent cafe- 
Several authors of repute oppofe my fentiments, and their writings are the 
bafisof the opinions of the fpeculative theorifts of the prefent times: many 
*of thefe are members of parliament, and refpeSable merchants s and we 

♦ The majority of my readers will be plcafed to pardoii the perfonal addrcflcs occa- 
Tionally introduced into this work, when they recoiled, that a (ketch of it was delivered 
in public ledlures : a paufe being made, and no gentleman propofing any amendment, the 
<)ueflion was difcufTed as it now (hmd^. 

may 
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may all remember the eloquent fpeeches that were made in the houfe 
of commons againfl chartered companies, when the affairs of the Eafl 
India company were before that houfc, in the years 1767 and 1768* 
The fubftance of the objedtions to fuch limitations of commerce, I fliall 
lay before you, and I flatter my felf I (hall anfwer them to your fatis- 
fadlion. 

Company, in commerce, is defined to be, an afTociation of fcvcral 
merchants, and others, who unite in one common interefl:, and con- 
tribute by their flock, their counfel, and their ftudy, to the fetting on 
foot, or fupporting, fome lucrative eftablifhment. There is alfo another 
ibrt of mercantile aflbciations, called -companies, who trade not upon 
a joint ilock, but only enter into a legal contract to carry on particular 
branches of commerce, under certain regulations. 

The commerce of Great Britain is carried on partly by companies of 
the two kinds jufl mentioned, and partly by private merchants. 

Formerly we reckoned nine public commercial companies in Eng- 
land : viz. the Hamburgh, Ruffia, Eaftland, Turkey, Eaft-India, Royal 
African^ Canary, Hudfon's Bay, and South Sea. I place them in the- 
order of their feveral foundations. 

Of all thefc companies only three remain of any note^ which carry- 
on their commerce by joint ftock, and enjoy exclufive privileges under 
charters confirmed by adt of parliament ; thefe are the Hudfbn's Bay, the 
Eaft India and South Sea companies. With refpedt to the others, the 
trade of fome of them is thrown open to all the fubjeds of Great Britain, 
and any pcrfon may be admitted a member of the reft, by paying a very^ 
finall fine, and agreeing to fubmit to their refpedive bye4aws or regu- 
lations. I may therefore take the liberty to draw the queftion into a 
narrower compafs, by applying the general objeftions againft all exclu- 
five rights and privileges to the two capital companies now aftually 
enjoying fuch rights and privileges in Great Britain. 

The earlieft, and indeed the moft refpedtable advocate for unlimited 
commerce, in oppofitioa to companies, is Sir Jofiah Child, whofe ar- 
guments I (hall^ive in his own words. 

** Ajul rcftridions of trade are naught i and confequently no conu- 
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'^^ pany whatfoever, whether they trade in a joint ftock; or under regu- 
^* lation, can be for public good, except it may be eafy for all, or any 
^* of his majefty*s fubjefts, to be admitted into all, or any of the faid 
** companies, at any time, for a very inconfiderable fine ; and If 
•^* the fine exceed twenty pounds, it is too much, and that for thefc 
** reafons, 

** Because the Dutch, who thrive bell l)y trade, and have the 
*' fureft rules to thrive by, admit not only any of their own people, 
** but even Jews, and all kinds of aliens, to be free of any of their 
** focieties of merchants, or any of their cities or towns corporate, 

'* Nothing in the world can enable us to cope with our rivals, the 
** Dutch, (we will here fubftitute the French in the place of the Dutch) 
'* in any trade, but increafe of hands and ftock, which a general ad- . 
** miflionwnHdo; many hands and much ftock being as neceflary to 
^' the profperity of any trade, as men and money to warfare. 

** There is no pretence of any good to the nation by companies, 
*' but only order and regulation of trade ; and if that be preferved, 
^' (which the admiffion of all that will come in, and fubmit to the re- 
^ gulation, will not prejudice) all the good to the nation that can be 
** hoped for by companies, will be obtained." 

He then inftances the difadvantages our eaft country, and Ruffia trade 
laboured under in his time, from the management of their refpec- 
tive companies in England, whereby our trade to thefe countries was 
in effpdt wholly loft, vdiile the Dutch, without companies, increafed 
theirs to above forty times the amount of ours : from whence, he fays, 
may be inferred, 

" I. That reftrained, limited companies are not alone fufEcient to 
^* preferve and increafe a trade. 

** II. That limited companies, though eftabliftied by aft of parlia- 
^ ment, may lofe a trade. 

" III. That trade may be carried on to any part of Chriftendom, 
^* and increafed, without companies. 

^' IV- That we have declined more, at leaft have increafed lefs, 
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** in thofe trades limited to companies^ than in others^ where all hi« 
*' imjefty's fubjcfts have had equal freedom to trade *" 

It is to be obferved, that Sir Jofiah Child's arguments are extended 
to private companies^ and to corporation privileges, proving them 
equally detrimental to inland trade, as public companies to commerce ; 
and indeed every objedlion to the one, is equally conclufive to the 
others, and proceeds upon the very fame principle, ** that of allowing 
^* free and unlimited licence to trade, both at home and abroad, to all 
*' the fubjeds of a free ftate." 

Mr. GARY, in his difcourfe on trade, particularly finds fault with 
the India company, as a pernicious eftabliQiment ; becaufe, in hi9 
time, they exported our bullion, and very little of our natural pro- 
dufts or manufaiftures, while they brought home great quantities of 
commodities perfedly manufadured, which hindered the confumption 
of our own, and difcouraged the wearing of fuch as were purchafed 
with them ^. But the ftatc of our India company's affairs is quite 
altered of late years i and we (hall make it appear, before we quit this 
fubjed, that our commerce to the Eaft Indies, on its prefent footing, 
is one of the chief fources of the power and commercial profperity of 
Great Britain. 

It is indeed greatly to be lamented, that our mo(i celebrated com- 
mercial writers have employed their pens principally in defcribing the 
ftate of trade in their time, in pointing out defeds in its admlniftration, 
and in propofing remedies fuited to the fituation and circumftances of 
the kingdom when they wrote, inftead of giving us the general, inva- 
riable elements of commerce, and illuftrating maxims, which no change 
of time, or alterations in the ftate of trade, can invalidate. This is 
what renders moft of them in a great meafure ufelefs. 

Thus, when Mr. Cary complained of the Eaft India company, they 
exported very little of our manufadures; whereas, at prefent, they. 

♦ See Sir Jofiah Child's Difcourfe on Trade, Chap, iih Conarning Companies of* 
Merchants* 

t Car/ on Trade, Edit* 174s* 
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fend out a confiderable quantity^ coniifling of a variety of articles, Ia 
ibort^ a kind of revolution J highly advantageous to Great Britain, has 
taken place within the laft twenty years, in feveral branches of com- 
merce, which makes their different plans and ftates of her commerce 
with the four quarters of the globe erroneous, and all their theories 
founded thereon quite obfolete. 

Two thirds of the treatifes on trade by Sir Jofiah Child, Mr; Cary, 
Mr. Dc Foe, Mr. Gee, and others, are filled with details of the reports 
and imports of England, and balances of trade in their days; and 
though the editor of a late edition of Gee has taken fome pains to eluci* 
<late the prefent ftate of our commerce with Portugal, he has left raoft 
of the erroneous accounts of the commerce with other countries, as he 
found them. 

The prefent work being intended to communicate the true elements 
of commerce, I (hall only, in a fummary way, notice, in its proper 
place, the prefent fituation of thofe branches of commerce which arc 
founded on true principles, knowing how fubjed: mercantile affairs are 
to great alterations ; and, I hope, the general and permanent prin- 
ciples it contains, will make it more valuable to poflerity, than any 
preceding treatife on the commercial art. 

The sdterations in our commercial connections deflroy many of the 
objeiSlions to the cxiflence of our prefent chartered companies, which 
induced me to make this little digreffion with refped to former writers. 
But authors, of a more modern date, and gentlemen of repute and 
ikill in mercantile affairs now living, who reafon from the prefent 
ftate of commerce, advance other arguments, which require a folid 
refutation. 

Several ciTays have been printed, from the year J 750, to thepre*- 
fent time, in which it is laid down, as an inconteflible truth, 

'* That all monopolies and exclufive charters are contrary to the 
** true interefls of a commercial flate, and ought to be fuppreflcd." 

The Turky, South Sea, and India companies, are fliled monopo- 
lies, and each of them is more particularly attacked in thefe pamphlets, 
as the authors confidered them to be more or lefs pernicious to the 
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commonwealth. In one, called An Eflay on the Caufes of the Decline* 

of our foreign Trade *, it is. faid, *' That every company that has ani 

" exclufive charter, prevents the increafe of the fale of our manufac- 

♦^ tures abroad ;" and he attempts to prove this by the condudt of the: 

Eaftlndia company. **^ It is not th^ intereft of the I?aft India com- 

^ pany to increafe the quantity of woollens they export, but rather to. 

^ contradt them, (which, I fuppofe, was the reafon for obliging 

•* them, by their charter, to export woollen to a certain amount); 

•^ for at air markets, where there are any demands for goods, the 

*^ fniallnefs of the quantities naturally enhances the price -, and if the 

" company can gain as much on- the fale of five thoufand cloths, as* 

*^ on the fale of ten thoufand-, is it not their inter-eft to prefer the leflen 

*-* quantity, on account of the lefs difburfement and rifk ?' though it 

** is plain the nation would lofe the fale of one half of the manufac- 

^ tures capable of being vended ; whereas private traders, pufhing 

**• againft one another, ftudy to increafe the vent of their goods, by 

**- felling at moderate profits, making the ^quantities anfwer to themi*- 

^* felves and their country." 

An objedtion of another nature is ftated" in the fame eflay-. *♦ Thj 
*' lar^e charges the Eaft India- and South Sea companies are forced to 
** be at, fbr the falaries of diredlors, governors, fupercargoes, &c, 
*^ make thefe companies negledt all trades that will not yield extraor- 
** dinary profits, which trades private merchants- would be glad of, 
** and would turn to good account for themfelves and their country." 

Another writer (Captain Dobbs) fays, ** The company avoid, all 
*' they can, making diicoverieg to. the northward of churchill, or 
** extending their trade that way, for fear they fhould difcover a paflage 
" to the weftern ocean of America, and. tempt, by that, means, the 
** reft of the Englifli merchants to lay open their trade,, (which they 
'^ know they have no legal right to) ^ and which, if the paflage was 
*' found, would not only animate the reft of the merchants topurfue. 
^^ the trade through that paflage, but alio to find out the great, adyanr 

• London, printed for Brojtherton, 1750* 
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^ tages that might be made of the trade of the rivers and countries* 
^ adjoining to thei bay ;,by which means they would lofe their beloved. 
^ monopoly.". 

Ir would bcr equally fruitlefs and tedious to cite paflages from all the 
anonymous writings that have appeared in our news-papers againft 
exclufive charters;, er attacking the Eaft India company in particular;, 
for that alone can furni(h matter of envy and difcontent. I (hall, 
therefore, - ©nly ebfcrve, that, in moft of themt it has been afferted^.. 
that the balance of trade is againft us, with rcfpc<ft to the Eaft India, 
company; becaufe we import from the Eaft Indies more than we export. 

But the moft popular argument againft chartered companies, whiclv 
has been advanced with much, patriotic zeal and eloquence in parlia- 
ment, is, ** That they are incompatible with the free conftitution of this* 
country, and are divcQ, violations of the rights and privileges of every 
fubjedt of Great Britain, excluded by them from the benefits of any 
branch of commerce.'* We have been told, that every individual in a 
free ftate is- entitled to employ his induftry and abilities in the mamier 
he judges moft conducive to his welfare, proyided he does not injure 
bis neighbour, nor tranfgrefs the laws of the land.. 

He fhould therefore be at liberty to purfue the benefits of trade, . 
wherever he can find them, . and not be reftrained from exporting to 
any part of the world,, or importing into his ovvn country, all fuch 
commodities as are allowed,, by the general trading laws of. the nation,, 
to be the objedts of fuch commerce. 

I HAVE not. been able, in the cDurfe of,my reading and obfervation, . 
to trace any more objedtions to limited companies, than thole I have 
now ftatcd; if any have efcaped me, I think, I may fafely fay, they 
are of fo little confequence, as not to dcferve our notice. 1 (liall, 
thcrciore, in the nextplace, endeavour to obviate them, , and to ihevv 
that our prefent exclufive companies fubfift on the true principles of . 
commerce, are highly beneticiaL to the trading intereft of the. 
community, and. do not infringe on the native rights and privileges of. 
individuals* 

SjR josiAH CHILD admits, that order. and. regulation in trade is a.. 
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-benefit to the nation, and beft prefervcd in companies'; but^ wc «ajr 
enlarge this idea, and fairly conclude, that it waS the neceffity of 
putting commerce under certain rules and regulations, not fo advanta*- 
geous to individuals, but more equitable and beneficial to the common- 
wealth, which gave rife to public trading companies in the free flate$ 
of Europe, and particularly in that of Great Britain. 

It is weH known, that the great objeA of all trade, whether con^ 
dufted by individuals or companies, is gain. But individuals are 
more apt to purfue it through indiredt means, than public companies, 
which are fubjed to the political reftraints of government. Private 
perfons, being under no regulations, but thofe of the general laws of 
.commerce, which prohibit the exportation or Importation of particular 
articles, may, for a long time, carry on a traffic highly profitable to 
themfelves, but extremely prejudicial to their country, without 
violating thofe general laws; for, as we have obfcrved in another 
place, the cupidity of the farmer, the merchant, or the fador, may 
tempt them to make copious exportations of any article, contrary to 
the intereft of the nation. This was evidently the cafe with refpedl 
to the exportation of corn, at the time of laying on the embargo. 
Had this branch bepn in the Jiands of a public company, it could not 
well have happe;ied ; for the contending interefts in fiich companies, 
their open aflemblies, their public debates, and their fituation with 
refpedl to parliament, (many of their afibciates being likewife members 
of parliament), all combine to give government an opportunity of 
infpedling into, and controuling the adjjiiniftration of their affairs, 
when they are found to be carrying on any branch of commerce detri- 
mental to the nation. It is exadly the fame with regard to imports ; 
private individuals may find it very advantageous to import ufelefs 
articles of foreign luxury, extremely hurtful to their country ; and, 
while a forjupe is to be made more rapidly by fuch exports and imports, 
than by thofe which ferve the nation's interefl, more than that of the 
private fubjeft, they will pay the grcatefl attention to fuch branches of 
commerce, io pFeference to all others. 

pOMPETiTioN, or rivalry, between privatp adventurers, has often 
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proved the bane of particular branches of commerce ; but when it fubfids 
between the public company of one nation, and that of another, its 
rival in arms, arts, and commerce, it generally proves highly beneficial 
to that nation, whofe commercial affairs arc conducted by their company^ 
with the moft fkill and integrity. 

The intrigues and cabals of private inland traders'; the ftratagems 
and unfair pra&ices they make ufe * of to undermine each other ; the 
frequent failures, which are the confequences of thefe bafe tranfa£tions, 
demonftrate but too evidently* that the lufl: of gain, left to itfelf, will 
obliterate all fentiments of humanity, and every obligation to civil 
fociety. The fame caufe will produce the fame effeifts in general 
commerce ; and I will venture to affirm, that there cannot be a more 
deilrudtive meafure propofed, with refpe<£t to any one branch of 
commerce, than to fufFer private British fubjeds to carry it on, without 
any limitations or reflridione (except the cuilom-houfe laws) from 
government. Inftead of rivaling foreigners, the competitors of their 
country, they would fupplant each other ; and, if an extraordinary 
profit were to accrue from it, perhaps purchafe the manufactures of 
rival nations, and fend them to foreign markets, under the denomi* 
nation of Britifh. A felony in commerce of this nature has been 
committed in London, yet the culprit furvives, is careiTed amongft our 
great men, and cannot be puniQied by our laws *. A public company 
could not have been guilty of fuch a capital crime againfl the woollen 
manufadures of their country ; the very propofition from any of their 
members muft have been received with horror, ^d rejed:ed with 
indignation. But fuppofe it otherwife, and that a corrupt majority 
could be capable of accepting fuch a propofal, or any other equally 
injurious to the national welfare, and of carrying it by their votes, at a 
general aiTembly of the company; the minority (fome of whom mufl 
be either members of parliament, or refpeftable merchants, having 

♦ One of the moft confidcrablc merchants of London, who has fince failed, and retired 
from bufmefs, was publicly charged, not many years fince, with buying up French woollen 
cloths, and exporting them, as Britilh made, to Turky^ by which, it is faid, we have loft 
moft of our commerce ia that article to the Levant. 
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weight and jafluence^witb government), would undoubtedly jreprefent. 
tbcitrait]erpus me^furein its proper light, and an aft of the legiflaturc, 
or even ©f tt^e king aa4. council, if the par) iati^ntf were pot fitting, 
might ioftantly prevent it^.4)eing carried into execution, No fuch 
opportunity ia.give;i by private adventurers. Tranfaftions of the moft 
Hupolitic natpi-e ra •commerce may pafs unnoticed for many years, if 
^e private adventurers conduft their negotiations with fecrecy and 
dexterity. In fad, I find, by examining the oioft ancient records of 
commerce, that public companies were founded in every commercial 
ftate, amongft other falutary reafons, to preferve peace between fellow- 
fubje<ft5, and to prevent clandeftine frauds and violences committed by 
mepchanus and traders, in order to undermine each other, which 
menaced, in the end, the ruin of the commerce of the countries where 
they had happened. 

But if it is expedient to eftablifli public trading companies, every 

Aibjedt in a free Aate, it is /aid, ftiould be admiflablc to be a member 

on j)aying a imall fine, and fubmitting to its laws and regulations. 

To, this I reply, that the fine, or confideratipn for admiffion, ought 

to vary, according to the nature of the company, the fyftcm of its 

conftitution, &nd the importance of its commercial tranfaftions. A 

fiixe of twenty pounds may be more than fufficient to. entitle 2 perfon 

to become a member of a company, which does not carry on their 

tTade by joint ftock ; where the members cannot lay claim to aay (hare 

of the profits made by the company, but only incorporate themfelves, 

ill order to carry on their commerce to particular countries, under the 

proteftion of, and (ubjedl to certain laws and regulations agreed to by 

the company, and legalized by the ilate, for the greater fecurity and 

convenience of fuch particular branch of foreign trade. Yet, certainly, 

BO one will pretend, that a fmall confideration ought to entitle a man 

to become a member of a capital commercial company, trading on a 

joint ftock, and where the profits, which may be very great, are to be 

divided amongft all the members : befides, the rights of debating and 

voting, derived from the freedom of the Britiih conftitution, make 

part of the innjiunities enjoyed by every member in our public 

.companies; 
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companies j and is it reafonable or equitable^ that any number of 
members, received into a company for fmall confiderations, fhould be 
enabled, from felfifli or partial motives, to influence others by eloquent 
fpeeches, or by their own votes, to form a majority in favour of partial 
or pernicious meafures, which may diminifli the profits, leflen the 
value of the capital, or otherwife injure, the whole fociety, and 
counteraft the more falutary defigns of other members, who have 
fubfcribed large capitals to the common joint ftock of tlie company, or 
have afterwards purchafed large ihares in it with great fuois of money ? 
Should members admitted for a fmall confideration be thus impowered 
to undermine the plans of the dircdors, who are generally eleded to 
that office, on account of their long experience, great (kill, and capital 
intercft in the general concerns of the company ? Every fenfible man 
«vi)l moil; aflfuredly put a negative on thefe queilions. 

I VERY readily own, that there ought not to be an exprefs exclufion 
of any fubjedt of a free ftate from its public companies ; but, on the 
other hand, the pecuniary confideration for admifiion ought to be 
regulated by the conflitution and circumftances o^ the company; 
which may make one thoufand pounds as fmall a fine to one company, 
in proportion to the advantages of becoming a member, as five fbillings 
to another, from which little or none are to be expeded. And I 
humbly apprehend, that what I have advanced on this fubjeA is 
fufficient to take off the limitation prefcribed by Sir Jofiah Child ; and 
to (hew that the fine for admitting fubje^ts generally, to be members of 
ibme public companies, may exceed fifty times the fum he propofes, and 
Jiot be too much. 

That reftrained limited companies are not alone fufficient to preferve 
and increafe trade, and that fuch companies may lofe a trade, though 
they are eftablifhed by aft of parliament, cannot be denied ; for, in 
the firft place, a company may have a very flouriftiing commerce, but 
not being fupported by a formidable maritime force from the (late, it 
may want fecurity, and, from that caufe decline ; and fecondly, its 
affairs may be mifmanaged, though the wifeft regulations were made 
by parliament at its inftitution ; but abufes in the adminiftration of the 

T concerns 
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concerns of any body politic or corporate, are not to be brought as- 
arguments againft the eftabli(hments themfelves : private adventurers 
may equally lofe a trade by mifcondud. Thcfe two objections therefore . 
feem to have but little weight. 

' But I totally deny the next propofition, that trade can be carried 
on, and increafed, without companies. The confined idea of limiting 
it to any part of Chriftendom muft be thrown out of the queftion. 
We muft confider it at large, and then, I think, we fhall make it 
appear, that no confiderable commerce to any part of the globe can be 
carried on (to national advantage), or increafed, without companies. 
It muft like wife be allowed, that the firft eftabliftiment of fuch a 
commerce, undertaken by the king, or by the government of a free- 
ftate, would be more alarming on the fcore of public liberty, and liabler 
to more obje<ftions, than the granting a charter for that purpofe to a. 
certain number of fubjefts^ 

Let us now fuppofe, that the foundation of' a moft beneficial and^ 
cxteofive commerce, with the inhabitants of a powerful^ warlike>^ 
lavage people, poffeflling immenfe tra£ts of land, in fome very remote 
region, and having the dominion of the feas in thofe parts, is propofed. 
to be laid by the people of Great Britain ; I know but of three plans, 
that Could be propofed for carrying the defign into execution. Either 
it muft be undertaken by the fovereign ; or by an aflTociation of wealthy; 
fubje£ts, to. whom certain privileges and immunities muft be granted, 
in confideration of the hazard they run, in advancing the whole, or a. 
large part of their property in the adventure ; or. all theinhabitants muft. 
be invited to engage in it, and be ftimulated to exert themfelves to the, 
beft of their refpeftive abilities, by the allurements of gain, and a full 
aflurance from government, that the trade fliall be open and free to all 
adventurers, and fubjedl to no rcftridlions but the general commercial 
laws of the kingdom ; a general promife of protedion would Ukcwife. 
iflue of courfe from the crown. 

To the firft plan, the fubjeds of Britain would never fiibmit ; they 
would confider any capital branch of commerce in the hands of 
government as a grievance of the firft magnitude, and a prelude ta 
flavery. 
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To the fecond, none but men who are influenced by felfifli motives, 
noifguidcd by weak judgments, or blinded by prejudices or paffions^ 
could ftart any objeftion of fuch force, as to make it more eligible 
cither to lay afide the dcfign, or to take it up on the footing of the 
third plan. 

Large capitals in merchandize proper for the undertaking, or in 
rfpecie to purchafe tbern^ muft he the bafis of new commercial 
connedtions with foreign ^countries, if they are intended to be wcry 
confiderable, beneficial, and extenfive. 

Mercantile credit, to a latitude, the bounds of which can hardly 
be prefcribcd, is as eflentially neceflary for the fuccefs of fuch att 
enterprise, even at its commencement, and much more fo when it hd^ 
gained a footing. 

A NAVAL and military force, proportioned to the nature of the 
•undertaking, will likewife be requifite toad defenfively in fiipport of 
the adventurers, if not offenfively. And here, with r^lu<ftaiice^ I am 
obliged to obferve, that commer<:£ is hut too often confidered (even 
by civilized nations) ** as a political neceffity, which has no law ;' 
for it pays no refpeft to the laws of nature or of nations, when its 
interefts. are to be eftabliflied or preferved. If favage nations; who 
^were ignorant of commerce, till they were vifited by the Europeans^ 
cannot conceive it to be to their advantage to open atrade, to commence 
a free intercourfe with, and to permit a fct of ftrangers to fettle amongd: 
them I or, if they are already engaged in traffic, and politically 
*connedcd with other Europeans (the foes and rivals of thcfe ftrapgers) 
ihould they oppofe the projeAed fcheme, they will probably be taught 
to change their opinions by thofe fatal preceptors, the fword and the 
-muflcet* 

By an impartial inquiry into the means of edablifhing an extenfive 
commerce with any diftant country on thefe principles, w^ (hall 
•difcover further motives for incorporating public companies, and fliall 
•make it needlefs to confider the third plan propofed, becaufe it will be 
found impra(flicable, regard being had to the fituation and political cir- 
cumftanccs of Great Britain, _ * 
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The exportation pf our mariufa£ture& muft be the firft objeOt of all 

copfiderablc comrnercial eftablifli merits, (and I inean to apply my 

arguments bnly to fuch) ; the very idea/ therefore, of a large capital, 

flifficient to purchafe the great quantities of manufaftures to be exported^ 

fuppofes an aflbciation of a number of opulent men for that purpofe ; 

bqt importation of valuable commodities, for the ufe of our manu- 

fafture?, or for home-canfumptioh, might be a fecondary objedl r 

and, left the firft fbould not fuccced to the heighth of expeftation, a 

capital in fpecie muft be provided, to infure the fuccefs of the fecond, 

that the expedition might anfwer on the whole. Again, it might 

happen, that the number of perfons aflbciated to carry on the new 

eftabljihment could not furnifti a capital fo large as ftiould be judged 

requifite to anfwer thefe views ; or, on the fpot, they might find it 

advantageous to purchafe a quantity of commodities for importation,. 

exceeding the amount of their bartered ftock and their fund in money i 

in either of thefe cafes, we muft fee the neceflity of mercantile credit;. 

and the confideration both of the magnitude of the capital, and of the 

requifite extent of mercantile credit, naturally fuggefts to us the 

obvious neceflity of forming a commercial aflbciation, or company, tO' 

facilitate the defign, and to fecure the property of each individual 

adventurer. 

Can it be imagined, that any fet of men would meet together, and' 
agree todepofit, fome ten, and others twenty thoufand pounds, to open 
a new and extenfive commercial intercourfe with the inhabitants of 
Afia, without fixing on certain rules of conduct, and certain means of 
fecuring their property in each other's hands ^ or is it likely that they 
fhould acquire that univerfal mercantile credit at home as individuals^ 
which they might reafonably expert when aflbciated and formed into 
one body, the whole being anfwerable for the debts of every individual 
contraded in the company's name ? 

Could any other method be devifed in ftich a cafe, fo fecure, fo 
permanent, or fo creditable, in the eyes of their fcUow-fubjeds, as to 
get their regulations, agreed upon amongft themfelves, converted into 
Jaws J either by a charter^ or by an ait of parliament ? 

Is 
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Is it reafonaWe, that any fet of men, thus adventuring large fortunesr 
«od perhaps their perfons, in an enterprize, which, while it promifed 
gain to thcmfelves, fliould likewife furnifh immediate employment to- 
a number o£ mechanics, manufa<5lurers,. tradcfmen, and mariners, and^. 
in the end, incrcafe the wealth of the nation, fhould not be intitled to* 
fbme particular rights i^nd privileges not accorded to all their fellow- 
fubjeds, pairticvdarly fuch as might prevent others from reaping the 
fruit of their enterprise ? or is it probable^ that they would obtain 
univerfal credit, if their fellow-fubjedts did not confider fucb exclufive 
rights and privileges, as the beft means of infuring fuccefs T 

In whatever point of view I confider the firft fettlement of a grand 
commercial enterprise,, it feems impracticable^ without the concur- 
rence of a auaiber of wealthy citizens aflbciated together, fubmitting to 
binding obligations, which eftablifh confidence; making one common 
ftock for the benefit of the company, and enjoying certain exclufive 
rights and privileges, as a fecurity and a recompencc for the hazard 
and difburfements of the undertaking. I fhall therefore make no 
fcruple to maintain, that Sir Jofiah Child^ and others, who have aflerted^^ 
that commejrce might be carried on to any part of the world without 
companies, meant to apply this maxim only to fuch trades as were 
aftually eftabliflied, without recurring to the origin of any commerciat 
inftitution. Indeed, from what immediately follows, it is plain, that 
Child drew his inferences from the fituation of fome branches of 
commerce, which, in his time, had declined under the adminiftration 
of companies. *' The eafl country and Ruflia trade had been almo'ft 
** loft, by the mifmanagement of their refpedlive companies ;'* but this 
is no argument to prove that they are not neceflary to cftablifti new 
commercial foundations. Nor do any of the complainants againft 
exclufive companies propofe any method to open and fettle frefli 
commercial intercourfes with foreign nations, independent of companies. 
The argument refpeding the. Dutch, ftands exadVly upon the fame 
footing ; for though their inland trade, and fome branches of their 
general commerce, are thrown open to all the inhabitants of the 
United Provinces,, yet it is well known, that their principal mercantile 

eftablilhmcnts. 
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cftablifliments in foreign countries owe their origin (like the Britifli) 
to companies. Indeed nothing is fo vague as the idea of a nevr 
fcttlement of any kind, without an aflbciation, a cTiarter, or an z& of 
parliament, granting and fecuring certain rights and privileges to the 
fettlers. Commercial views gave rife to the eftabljfliment of our 
^colonies, and they had charters from the beginning, which were 
granted to companies 5 fuch were the North Virginia, London, and 
Plymouth New England companies, &c. all which Lonly mention 
to prove, that fuch were always the jarring intcrefts and the ftroqg 
prejudices of mankind, that no great undertaking could ever be fet on 
foot, without uniting a certain jium'ber in jsl body, and binding tl^m 
down to certain regulations ; andas tO'Commercialenterprizes, it is as 
apparent, that men could never be engaged to rifk their lives and 
fortunes, without a fecurity that they fliould reap the fruits of their 
adventures j and this fecurity confifts in granting them exclufive rights 
and privileges. 

But fuch exclufive rights are feldom granted in perpetuity by the 
Britifli crown or government ; they are generally for a long term of 
years ; thofe who are againft all chartered companies availing themfelves 
of the referved power in the crown to refume them, iniift on the 
expediency, equity, and found policy of -cancelling them, and of laying 
. the branches of commerce, monopolized in virtue of fuch charters, 
open to all the fubjedls of the realm, after the expiration of the term 
of years for which they were granted. It is faid, that the commerce 
let on foot by means of fuch encouragements being firmly eftabliflied, 
And the firft adventurers having received the moft ample indemnification 
and recompence for the capitals they employed, and the hazard of the 
.enterprize;the public, for whofe benefit they were ultimately intended, 
ihould be at full liberty to embark on the fame bottom, and to fliare 
the future profits of the plan. For my own part, though a warm 
advocate for the civil and teligious freedom of all my countrymen, I 
cannot think this claim well founded; for it isjuft the fame, asif wc 
were to pretend to the right of purchafing an improved eftate, confifting 
jof the heft .cultivated lands^ on the fame terms as if it confifted only 
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•f a' barren, uncultivated defart. I can fee no reafon why a chartered 
company, which has raifed, improved, and perhaps carried to the 
higheft degree of perfedion, a moft valuable branch of commerce^ 
equally beneficial to a number of individuals and to the flate, (hould 
not continue to enjoy its ancient privileges, as the means of continuing: 
the flouriihing fituation of their commerce, and: of enriching their 
country. But if tBey hav« fuffered the branch of commerce they 
undertook to decline, and either through the ignorance, indolcnce,- 
er avarice of its managers, the company is on the point of lofing it, 
it is then the duty of government to interpofe, to take away privileges 
which they do not merit,^. and to invite all its fubjedts to trade to that 
part of the world on a free, unlimited footing: 

This experiment has been tried ; but, as a further proof of the 
utility of chartered companies, let it be remembered, that it has never 
anfwered. No branch of commerce (at leaft to my knowledge) that 
was in a declining ilate in the hands of a company, has been revived 
and improved by private adventurers. Oh the contrary, the very 
reverfe has happened in England;, which is a full refutation of Sir 
Jofiah Child's fourth inference. 

Our Eaft India, and Bank companies*, have brought the com- 
merce and mercantile credit of Great Britain to fuch a degree of 
perfedlion, as no age or country, can equal; and to fuppofe that this 
national fuccefs could have been accompli(hed by private merchants,- 
or even by companies not trading on a joint flock, is an abfurdity that 
does not deferve ferious confideration. 

For what purpofe then (hould fo great a revolution take place, as- 
the diflblution pf thefe companies ? For none furely, but to gratify the 
private views of fclfifli individuals,, who would never defire any branch 

* It may furprizc many perfons to find the Bank defcribed as a chartered commercial 
c^^mpany; but if we refledl a moment, on the fupport given to commerce, by their 
<!Jfcounting bills of exchange, purchafing bullion and foreign coin; and ifluing current notes, 
which facilitate the tranfport of perfonal property, and promote the general circulation of 
wealth in the nation ; we muft admit that it has all the properties of an exclufive trading 
company, though its commodities are chiefly money* 
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cf commerce to be laid open to them-, if they faw it in a declining ftate 
in the hands of a company 5 yet it is in fuch cafes only that it ought 
!to belaid open; and, were men influenced as they pretend, by the public 
good, it would be under fuch circumftances that they would petition 
for a free trade. 

Is it probable that any private adventurers (hould ever have it in 
their power, or fliould fo accord in opinion, having the ability, as to 
lend the capital fums of money to the nation, from time to time, at 
iow intercft, which have been advanced by our India, South-fea, and 
Bank companies, whereby the extraordinary exigencies of the ftate in 
lime of war have been fupplied, without levying fudden and heavy 
contributions on the people ? But this fubjeft more properly 
belongs to the Elements of Finances; I therefore only introduce it in 
this place, as another great national benefit derived from our prefent 
great chartered companies, fo idly and vulgarly ftiled monopolies. 

But two more charges are brought againft the Eaft India company* 
'" They do not increafe the quantity of woollens they export, but 
^ rather confine thcmfelves to the quantity ftipulated by their charter/' 
In reply to this, let it be obferved, that we have other branches of 
commerce, in which our exports in woollen manufaftures are greatly 
augmented ; and, if it was not prafticable to increafe them to India^ 
we have no reafon to complain of the India company ; fince they have 
made ample amends, by opening new fources of commerce ; by 
furnifhing us with articles for re-exportation to other countries, 
chiefly in our own bottoms, whereby our navigation is increafed, as 
well as a commercial intercourfe with nations which formerly took 
no India produdts from England. The balance of our India commerce 
is, by thefe means, confiderably in our favour, though our imports 
exceed our ^xpo;"ts to that country. It is pretended likewife, ** that they 
^' avoid making difcoveries, or extending their trade to the northward 
•* of Churchill." My anfwer is, why fliould they employ their fliips 
and feamen in attempts equally dangerous and uncertain, while they 
Jiave full employment for them, which is alike beneficial to the 
^pmpany and .tp jhe nation ? Jn Ihort, every objcdion to fuch 
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companies, tried by the true principles of commerce, falls to the 
ground. As to complaints of mifcondufl: in the fidminiftration of the 
company's concerns, thcfc ought to be adjufted amongft themfelves, 
if they do not affecfl the general intcrcft which the nation has in the 
profperity of the company 5 when they do, we find government 
interpofes. • 

The popular argument againft all monopoliea is of a political nature, ^ 
and is the laft we have, to encounter. It mufl; be confidered at Iai;ge, 
bccaufe it equally affeds all limitations and reftridtions in the operations 
of domeftic trade; for, if chartered companies, enjoying exclufive* 
privileges, are monopolies, fo likewife are all corporations, and every 
obftrudtion which prevents any fubjedl from exercifing fully his trade 
or art, in any part of the dominions of Great Britain. ** City and 
** corporation charters," fays the author of the EiTay on the Caufes of 
the Decline of our foreign Trade, *' are injurious monopolies. Where 
*' freemen exclude by charter any. of the fame trade from fettling in 
'* their towns, have they not a monopoly againft the reft of the 
" inhabitants i Cannot they impofe extravagant prices for their goods 
** on their cuftomcrs ; and do they not do it ? If a journeyman, not 
** being ,a freeman, gets into work in a city or town-corporate, what 
*V an outcry is there not made of a foreigner being come in among 
•' them, to eat the bread out of their mouths ? How ! can a free-born 
** Briton be reckoned a foreigner in any part of his own country ? 
^* What an abfurdity is here ! yet neverthelefs it is true in effeca/' 

We fee plainly, by this author's reafoning, that the fame pretence 
is fet up for diffolving all corporations, and all private livery companies, 
as for annulling the charters of our public commercial companies* 
Individuals, born long after thefe have been eftablifhed and brought to 
perfedion, want to enjoy all the advantages of the inftitutions, without 
having run any hazard, or put themfelves to any extraordinary expences, 
to emide them to their profits. And, with the fame juftice, every 
workman, or tradefman, who thinks proper to fuppUnt a denizen in 
any corporate town, is to enjoy the fame privileges as the denizen 
himielf, who has paid a valuable coniideration, and fubmitted to feven 
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years fervitude to acquire them. The corporation Hkewife, as a hodj^ 
inay have impofed fines on their members for public buildings, for 
navigable canals, for quays, and a variety of other conveniencies ta 
carry on their trade ; yet an extravagant, idle fellow, who could not 
fucceed in any particular town, or perhaps has fted from it for debt, is 
to come and fettle amongft the denizens of another corporate town,, 
and enjoy all the rights, immunities, and conveniencies, which they 
and their anceftors have purchafed or acquired by painful fervitude $, 
and on the fole plea, that they are free-born Britons. But let ut 
fuppofe that thefe advocates for the general freedom of trade could 
carry their point, muft it not be obvious to the meanefl capacity, that 
arts, manufactures, and trade would be thrown into the utmod 
confufion and diforder ? Whenever higher wages, a larger demand 
for goods, or more beneficial employment offered, workmen anji 
tradefmen would leave the places of their nativity, and a general 
circulating migration would take place ; fb that no mafter could be 
fure of his fervant in any manufactory or (hop for fix months together,, 
nor any landlord of his tenant, if a trader. Befides, it is not confidered^ 
that the honours of magiftracy vefled in corporations is a fpur tj> 
emulative induftry, and thefe are founded on conflant long refidence 
on one fpot. In £hort, the train of evils, which would arife from 
adopting the falfe maxim of permitting every individual to employ hi^ 
induftl-y and abilities in the manner he judges mofl conducive to his 
welfare, and to purfue the benefits of trade wherever he can find them,, 
iare innumerable > and the only rational anfwer we can give to fucb 
idle claims is, that they are inconfiflent -with the public good, and 
cannot be admitted in civilized ftates. 

Pretensions of this nature mean to give the fame latitude withi 
refpedl to commerce, as natural liberty aflfumes, when oppofed to civil 
liberty* politically confidered^ 

But let it be remembered, that, as the man who fiibmits tathe 
laws of civil fociety, facrifices, for the public good, part of his natuaal 
liberty 5 fo, in commerce, it is apparent, that the natural freedom of 
trade, claimed by individuals^ muft give way to the fecurity^ conve-^ 
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nicncc^ and advantage of the great mercantile fociety of which he is a 
member. 

On the principle of a free, open, unlimited exercife of trade^ 
domeftic and foreign, all public companies, enjoying excluiive privileges, 
and all incorporated towns and cities, as well as every reftri€tive 
fubordination in trade, muft faU to the ground i but I imagine the 
experience of ages, the prcfent flouriihing iituation of our inland trade, 
and univerfal commerce, under thefe fevcral limitations, and the 
arguments I have advanced in their favour, will be fuffident to convince 
the unprejudiced, that public commercial companies and corporations 
are jbepefici^J* equitablej honourable, and compatible with the 
freedom pf Jl^e BritiQi conj[kitution. 

BvT \r}j^o would believe, that we^aye ^uthors of repute^ who hav« 
contefteda90ther|>rinciple of ccim.metce? "the eft^Uflnneotof colonies:** 
yet fuch there.^e, mi therefore it is my dvty^o obviate all objedion* 
fin that bead. 
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ON COLONIES. 



I 



Have fhewn in a former part of this treatife^ that planting colbnies 
is a true principle of commerce ; that it was carried into execution by. 
the ancient* commercial ftates, and was adopted with fiiccefs by England 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 1 mentioned, that the encouragement 
^iven by that wife princefs to colbnization, was the bafis of tha 
prefent power, exteniive commerce,, and unrivaled navigation of Great: 
Britain. 

But, in this place, I mean to (hew that they are an inexhauftiblc 
fund of riches and ftrength to. the Briti(h ifles, and that (from a little: 
kingdom, of renown only for valour and freedom in former times), 
they have enlarged and confolidated them into a mighty empire. 

*• The domination of Britain is, at this period, extended over- 
^ countries fo very confiderable and important, that itproperly merits. 
•^ the name of empire ; for, exclufive of her own domeftic dominions, 
^ and of her many detached poffeflions in. the difFerent.quarters of the: 
*^ globe, her territory on the continent of America is itfclf equal to a, 
« powerful ftatc*/' 

The French writers unanimoufly agrce^, that our naval and. 
commercial fuperiority is principally derived from our colonies. The 
author of the Comparifon between the two kingdoms acknowledges, . 
that,, in this refpeft, the two nations are unequal; for the Englifh 

* See. The Importance of the Britifli Dominioas in India, , compared with that in Ame- . 
jficsu liQiulon, printed for J, Almoo, 1770. 
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ifettlements^ he fays, are of greater importance than thofc of France, 
and form indeed the chief pillar of England's greatnefs. 

Yet notwithftanding thefe, and numerous other concurrent tefti- 
monies, in fupport of our principle, and the fuccefsful application of it 
by the Britifh legiflature ; early and warm oppofitions to it were fet oii< 
foot foon after our firft fettlements were made in America; and,, 
notwithftanding we have, with our ufual national fpirit and induftry,. 
improved in our pradice upon this ancient principle of commerce, it is- 
found fault with to this very hour from the prefs, and in the fenate* 
Indeed the conteft was carried fo far, that^ in 1766,. adminiftration^ 
ilfelf caught the infection, and adopted <a fcheme of unnatural 
oppreffion, which, had it been enforced in the manner it was purpofed„: 
muft have diminiflied the commerce, andxonfequently the ftrength and^ 
power of Great Britain ; for thefe colonics, inftead of producing almoft- 
every thing we want for our manufadkures, would have, turned > their 
attention to manufafturing for themfclves, and, from. a variety of 
circumftances in their favour, would have been enabled not only to 
prejudice thefale of thofc of their mother-country, but, in the end, to 
have rivalled us in- them at foreign markets. 

The principal argument of any weight againft colonization is 
ftated by Child, and after him by Cary^ ** Gentlemen of no mean; 
** capacities, amongft whom were Sir William Petty, were of opinion, 
^' in king William's reign, that the Kew England fettlers fhould be 
*^ invited to return home ; becaufe home population was confidcred as 
*« the tru? national objcdti and, the depopulation of the kingdom by 
** emigrations to America was reckoned ycry prejudicial." Gary takes 
notice, *' That it has-been a great queftion apiong many thoughtful. 
" men, whether the fettling our plantations abroad h^s been an 
*^ advantage to the nation ? The reafons they give againft them are,, 
*' that they have drained us of multitudes of our people,, who might. 
*^ have been ferviceable at. home, and advanced improvement in: 
" huft>andry and manufadures ; that this kingdom is worfe peopled,, 
<< by fo much as they are increafed; and that inhabitants being the 
^« wealth ofanation,^ by how. much they are leflcncd, by fo much we 
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'^ are the poorer than when wc firft began to fettle thofe colonies/* 
To thcfe complainants of former times, we may add fome writers in 
the^prcfent, who declare, that, with regard to North AnMrica, we 
have been colonizing mad> the quick peopling of tiiat continent having 
been made too mticfa oar object ; and, in the late unhappy divifions 
between fome of thcfe colonies and the mother-country, many 
^entkmen in parliament went fo far a« to wifli them at the bottom of 
thefea, or in the hands of any other power, France eocct^ed. 

It was faid, that the expence of maintaining the Amerioan fettleitienta 
in time of peace, and defending them from our eeemies in time of war, 
are fo great, that all the coibmercial tenefits Vfc derive from them arc 
hardly fufficient fo indemnify us j and ^ven fhole benefits, we are told, 
become every day more and more precarious, becaufe thefe colonies 
begin to feel their own ftrength, and to difcover an inclination for 
independency. Time and nature, it is thought by fome, will too 
foon render them fuperior to our controuli and, in fupport of this 
alarming notion of their afluming an independent ftate, that celebrated 
political writer Mr. Trcnchard is quoted, who, it feems, made a jeft 
of the fuppofition, that they would continue longer dependent on us 
than ncceffity compelled them to be, for no other reafon than becaufe 
their grandmothers and ours had been formerly acquainted. Others 
maintain, that though they are divided by rival intereds, and difcordant 
religious principles, they will always unite when the mother^country 
furnilhes them a feir opportunity to complain of oppreflion i and, in 
ihort, that every thing is to be dreaded from their increafed population, 
and (kill in agriculture, arts, and manufadtures. 

That I may not omit any of the apprehenfions of mercantile people, 
who have taken pains with the fubjed:, I mufl clofe this fummary of 
the objedtions to our American fettlements with thofe which the author 
cf the Comparifon between the Importance of the Britifh Dominions 
in India and in America has advanced, in order to prejudice the 
mother-country in favour of her India commerce, and late acquifitions 
there, and to excite her to fet much lefs value than fhe has hitherto 
ilone on her dominions in America. J am the more difpQfed to be 
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thus impartial, bccaufe I think it would have been unfair not to have 
mentioned the arguments of this unknown writer, whom I confider as 
a very dangerous enemy to our American brethren. 

** The natural neceffity and utility of commerce arifes from the 
•* difference of produdion in the two trading countries. And, from 
** this caufe, the produ6tions of India, whether of nature or art> 
•* being altogether different from thofe of Britain, it proceeds, that 
♦* the articles of commerce which India receives at prefent from Britain 
f can never ceafe to be neceffary to India : and, through the fame 
*^ caufe,' thofe articles which Britain receives from India will ever 
•* continue to be ufcful and neceffary to Britain ; of confequence, the 
^* commercial interefts of this dependent dominion can never poffibly 
♦* clafh with thofe of the fovcreign ; on the contrary, they muft ever 
•• contribute highly to her benefit. 

"Whereas America diifereth^ut little from Britain in eitherclimate 
'* or {oH, her natural produ6:ions are therefore nearly the fame ; fo that 
" (hepoffeffeth the rough materials of alnu)ft all the manufaAures of 
'' Britain ; and her k^timate connexion with the mother-country 
*• affords her the opportunity of minutely acquainting herfelf with the 
«* art of manufaduring thofe materials. From whence it is evident,. 
" that almoft all the articles of commerce which America hath 
«• hitherto received from Britain are no farther neceffary to her, tha» 
•* as they are rendered fo, by either the want of. hands to carry on 
•* 4hofe manufactures, or by the laws of the fovereign reftraining her 
" from the free exerciic of certain arts. But the population of America 
^« proceeds with a rapid fpeed, and that will of courfe remove the firft 
*' impediment to her fupplying herfelf, even the want of hands to 
♦* manufadure. This population will at the fame time increafe the 
*• importance of America i and in proportion as this importance 
** advances, fo will the free exercife of every art extend, through the 
«« diminution of the Ibvereign's reftraining power. Here is then 
•* fufficient ground to apprehend, that the feveral articles of commerce 
^* which America receives at prefent from Britain, will not only foon 
<« ceafe to be neceffary to America y but that (he will alfo have it in 
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•' her power, and we cannot doubt her inclination, to rival the 
^* trade of her mother-country with other nations, in thofe identical 
*^ articlca/* 

I HA^E before oT3ferved, that the earlieftand the ftrongeft objedion 
<o our American fettlements is, the draining the mother-country of 
Jier people ; and as their increafing population is made the bafis of the 
^pprehcnfions that they will rival us in manufadtures, and become 
independent, it is my chief duty and concern to fet afidc this groundlefs 
objedlion. 

In the firft place, it is a maxim, ^ That the wealth of a nation 
■** »confift$ in the number of its inhabitants." But if thofe inhabitants 
ere not properly clafled, «id if the populoufnefs of a nation is not found 
in the clafles of induflrious, ufeful, labouring hands *, no wealth can 
accrue to the ftate merely from numbers. Secondly, it will be found, 
that the people who have been occafionally fent to fome of our colonies, 
imd others, who have from time to time made voluntary emigrations to 
them, were not of thofe clafles of inhabitants, whofe numbers, by their 
ufeful employment, form the wealth of the kingdom of Great Britain* 
And it will farther appear, that if we had not pofleflcd foreign 
plantations for thefe emigrants to refide in, fome of them could not, 
^nd others-would not have remained at home I fo that we (hould have 
Joft fo many fubjcdls without rcfource, by their flying to the dominions 
of foreign princes. To illuftrate the truth of thefe aflertions, I rauft 
remind you of one of the true principles of commerce; ^^ Toleration 
^* in matters of religious opinion, generally ftiled religious liberty." 
'The intolerant fpirit of bigotted churchmen, which corrupted 
ftdminiftration, and deftroyed one part of the freedom of the Britifh 
xonftitution, it is well known, drove away great numbers of the 
fubjedts of England, in the reigns of James I. Charles I. and James II. 
and happy it was for this nation, that the diftreflcd wanderers ftill 
entertained a natural afFcdion for their native country, and were defirous 
rather of cultivating barren defarts, under the dominion pf the crown 
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of Great Britain, provided they could enjoy the civil and religious 
Tights of the Britifh conftitution, than to refort to the moft fertile 
territories of other powers. They cultivated the wilds of America, 
■and fettled the colony of New England, where they foon verified, by 
their induftry, that moft excellent obfervation of Montefquieu, " that 
** countries are not cultivated in proportion to their fertility, but their 
** liberty ;" and for whom have thefe beft of men, thefe firmeft patriots, 
been continually labouring ever fince ? Not fo much for themfclves, as 
for their mother-country ; that they and their poftcrity, though 
thrown at fo great a diftance from Britain, might again become ufeftrf 
and loyal fubjedis. Not difcouragcd by the feverity of the climate, by 
the furface overgrown with briars and thorns, by the early oppofition 
of the natives, a race of people fierce and falfe, untraftable, treacherous, 
irreconcileable, bloody, and mercilefs, they cultivated an ungrateful 
foil, to enable them to open an intercourfe with their native country, 
and to receive her manufaftures. Often maffacred, and fometimes 
driven away by the fury of the inhuman favages, who were guilty of 
the moft horrible cruelties, who would rarely make peace, and more 
rarely keep their agreements when made : often ftarved out and famiftied, 
and fometimes a whole body of planters wafted and periflied with cold 
and want, reduced to extremities, obliged to abandon the country : 
thefe virtuous, indefatigable men ftill perfifted, till, by inceflant toil, 
they planted, inhabited, and cultivated thofe inhofpi(able climates, 
thofe fuppofed barren countries ! thofe trifling little fpots of iflands ! 
not worth looking at by the Spaniards ; and at length, that vaft fhare 
of the North American continent now enjoyed by the Briti(h nation, 
which contains almoft the whole fca-coaft, and abounds with a nuniber 
ef navigable rivers and fecure harbours. Emigrants of another fpecics 
fettled Virginia and Barbadoes, and others Jamaica ; all which colonies 
have been brought to be the richeft and moft improved of any in that 
part of the world, and now anfwer the nioft beneficial purpofes of 
univerfal commerce to their mother-country ; even to fuch a degree, 
that it is pofitively affirmed, that they bring in more wealth to Old 
England than all the mines of gold and filver in New Spain, aflford to 
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the Spanifli nation. We believe it will not be doubted, that a peopfe 
fo difturbed in their religious liberty, as were the diffentcrs from the- 
church of England by law eftabliflied^ could no longer continue to be 
ufeful inhabitants at home ; difcontented with the ecclefiaftical part of 
our conftitution, cjrpofed to arbitrary fines and cenfures, their lives 
and properties held by a precarious tenure, and the latter always at the 
mercy of a bifhop's court ; they could no longer exert thofe talents^. 
which render inland trade and univerfal commerce fuccefsful ; and, ia. 
thefe unhappy circumftances, they were more bufily employed about 
the means of feeking new habitations, where they might enjoy liberty 
of confcience, than in purfuing ufeful arts of invention and induftry ; 
and if they had nor found out a New England ; Germany and Holland, 
muft have received the major part, as they did fome of them, and all of 
them would probably have been loft for ever to England. We fee an 
example of this,^ at the revocation of the edi6t of Nantz. Had Lewis. 
the XIV. offered his proteftant fubje<fls the full enjoyment of their- 
religious rights in any of the French colonies, they would not have 
fled to^Amft^rdam, to Germany,, and to London. And it is a further- 
confirmation, that fuch fort of emigrants (from their minds being 
difturbed) arc no longer ufeful fubjcds at home, to know, that the 
French court complained, that thcjfe Huguenots no longer attended, to. 
their bufinefs, but fpent all their time in religious affemblies, and in^ 
plots againft the government, (legal means to recover their naturaL 
liberty). 

Let us now torn our thoughts to the fubjeds. who peopled Virginia^ 
and Barbadocs^ Thefe at firft were a loofe vagrant people, vicious^, 
and deftitute of means to live at home, whohad fo debilitated them- 
felves by debauchery,, or loft their reputation by mxft)ehaviour^ that no* 
©ne would employ them. Such as thefe> the merchants by their 
agents, and tlie maftcrs of veflels, by their emifraries,.(called at that time? 
Spirits), picked up in the ftreets of London, Briftol, and other fea* 
ports, and cloathed and tranfported rfiem, to bg employed in thefe 
plantations j and fince, it has been the impolitic cuftom to tranfpor* 
fqlons ta thefe iflands, and to Jamaica. Swarms of inhabitants of this 
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JTort could never enrich a free country, where they cannot be made 
iflaves, even though they have juftly forfeited their liberties by theft, 
nor could moft of them have r^n^ained with U6« As to the emigrations 
of unfortunate men flying for debt, it is certainly much better that 
they ihould have Britij(h colonies to inhabit, than that they fbould. 
carry away tbcir arts and induftry, and perhaps a private purfe, to 
Dunkirk, or any other French or Dutch afylum, 

BoT another great caufe of emigration from Great Britain to the laft- 
mentioned fcttlements, was, the revolutions in the circumftaoces and 
fituations of people of property during the civil wars, and at the 
i^ftoration. Individuals of both parties, when they loft their honours 
or cftatcB, or were in danger of perfccution# repaired to thefe plantations^ 
which very £bon peopled and inaprovcd them ; for many families carried 
over confidcrable eftc^s. 

It has now, I believe, been demonArated to your iatisfa^lion, that 
the colonies did not formerly drain us of £ach inhabitants as enrich a 
conntry ; but it will be faid, what have they done of late years, and 
what arc they now doing ? Moft undoubtedly they are annually, 
^depriving you of ufieful inhabitants. But this is not their fault ; it is 
the confequence of the various difcouragements I have ftated at large 
tinder the head of Population ; and again I repeat it, they had much 
better refort to our colonies, and there in feme meafure ftill remain in a 
degree ufcfol to us, by confuroing our manufaflures fent to the colonies, 
and by raifing the materials for them to be fent home, than fly to 
France or Germany. However, it will be found upon the whole, that 
the numbers of ufeful hands who go to America, are not fo confiderable 
as it is generally imagined, and they would be greatly leflTcned, if the 
proper means were taken to lower proviflons, and to give greater 
encouragenient to them at home. 

Dr. franklin, in his obfcrvations concerning the increafe of 
mankind, acknowledges the rapidity with which our American colonies 
have been peopled, and fays, that, in a little time, they will take off 
every thing we make that fuits their confumption. But he adds, that 
ootwithftanding this increafe, fo vaft is the territory of North America, 
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it will require many ages to fettle it fully ; and till it is fully fettled^, 
labour will never be cheap there, where no man continues long a? 
labourer for others, but gets a plantation of his own ; no man continues 
long a journeyman to a trade, but goes among the new fettlers, and' 
fets up for himfelf. It follows from this fituation of our colonies in» 
that quarter, tha^ labour cannot be cheap enough for fome centuries,, 
if ever, to eftablifh manufadtures there. 

Our apprehenfions therefore, that they will become manufadlures 
to fuch a degree as to diminifh confiderably their confumption of the- 
manufadtures of the mother-country, and in the end be enabled to do« 
without them, are groundtefs, and this objection to our colonies partly' 
anfwered. Yet it muft be owned, that extreme oppreflion may drive- 
whole f6cieties> as well as individuals, to afts of defperation 5 but it i& 
the intereft, and we know it is the inclination of our moft gracious 
fovereign, to prevent them in future, if any unthinking or tyrannic 
miniftcr fhall hereafter propofc meafures which have a tendency to force- 
them to forfake their true intereft, which is the clearing and cultivating- 
the vaft quantities of land lying wafte in their different foils and' 
climates, fo as to make them produce every rough material for our- 
manufadtures, every naval ftor^, and, in fine, every other commodity 
we find ourfelves neceflitated to purchafe on exorbitant terms from* 
" foreign countries. If all or moft of thefe can be produced in our 
fettlements, and paid for with our manufadlures, it muft furely be- 
the heighth of folly, or of blind prejudice and partiality, not to give- 
the colonifts all poffible encouragement to convert their uncultivated^ 
lands to mines of commercial treafurje. 

Our unnatural jealoufies and idle fears concerning our American^ 
brethren, ar-e now happily fubfided, and we fcem in fome meUfure to: 
feel the force of sully's maxim : '* The beft means of making the- 
'* dependencies of the empire ufeful, are to make them happy; and- 
*^ the beft way to tax them is to confer benefits upon them.'* Thist 
muft be the rule of adminiftration at home^ with refpedt to Qurcolonies- 
in America, the beft dependencies of the Britifli empire. So far aS' 
we have adopted it,, we have reaped the fruits of the favours we have*, 
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conferred ♦; and we want only an upright, difpafSonate, able flatefman^ 
at the head of the adminiftration of the colonies, to enable us tO' 
complete the* glorious union of commercial interefts between them 
and the mother country, and to cement the bands of natural affedion 
and found policy, which alone can pr^ferve the prefent formidable 
power and opulence of Great Britain. 

The more weconfider the value of the imports we do and may make 
hereafter from our American colonies^ of neceffary articles for home- 
Gonfumption and re-exportation, fome of which articles we formerl}^' 
imported, and others we muft continue to import from foreign > 
countries, till our colonies can fupply them,, the more clearJy we mufL 
be convinced, that all the arguments of the author of the Comparifbnp 
between our dominions in India. and America. are futile with refpedt to 
the latter. It is granted that the climate and foil is nearly the fame in. 
fome parts of her American fettlements i but in others this is not the 
cafe \ and the articles (he is capable of producing, for the fervice of the 
mother-country do differ very widely from the produ^ of the foil of 
Britain j but admitting they are generally fimilar, it is well known 
that the fmall extent of the Britifh ifles could never produce a fufficientx 
qpantity of raw filk, hemp, flax, iron,, naval ftores, &c. for her 
confumption. If therefore the colonics can fupply a deficiency whicki 
ufed to be made, good by foreign countries, by which our manufadures 
(particularly the linen) were often at their mercy, he mufl be void oR 
all commercial knowledge, who will not allow that the commerce witli- 

• We have already experienced the good efFefls of fuch encouragements, in the impor- 
tation of pitch and tar, which Sweden had once monopolized, and rendered extremely 
dear to us ; nay, when a war broke out with France, it was found that we had not pitph; 
and tar enough for the ufe of the royal .navy, nor could we procure it from Sweden, butv 
upon their. own very difadvantageous terms. The people of England took the alarm at 
this, and the merchants made application to parliament, that the making thefe commodities 
in our own plantations might be encouraged j and the encouragement given by parliament 
(6on produced great quantities from thence. Indeed, they fo much increafed in the makings 
of pitch and tar, that we were foon enabled to export great quantities, which fully reim-' 
l^turfed us for the bounty. This would be the cafe with all our imports from RuiCa, Den-? 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, as likewife for raw filk, an article of infinite confequence tO" 
this kingdom, and very capable of being cultivated in many parts of America, 

thefe. 
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thefc colonies, founded oa dominion, muft be preferable to that of 
India, and more likely to be permanent. For if the colonifts are 
profitably employed in railing and exporting to Great Britain, 
commodities that we cannot raife, nor procure on fuch beneficial 
terms elfewhere, it follows naturally, that they will not attempt to 
xlifufe our manufaftures, and that the intercourfe founded on the tru«i 
<:ommcrcial principal of gain oh both fides muft be durable. 

That they poflefs the rough materials of our manufa<aures is very 
true, and that they have frequent opportunities of learning our arts; 
but we may always aft fo prudently and politically as to prevent their 
inclination to make ufe of the knowledge they acquits, by employing 
them more to their advantage. Government at home may likewife 
interpofe, and ftop the exportation of tools, and the emigration of its 
ufeful hands, if it is found that welofe any great number of the latter; 
but it cannot go any further $ nor does there appear to be any occafion 
at prefent to make new laws for that purpofe ; enforcing thofe already 
fubfifting will be fufficient, if the evil gets to any heighth. 

The fuppofed difpofition and growing ability of the colonies to Hiake 
oflF their dependency is the only remaining apprehenfion we have to 
remove ; and, on this fubjeft, I know nothing I can ofier {b fatisfaftory 
as the following remarks. 

The ftrength of all the colonies united is weaknefs when oppofed to 
Great Britain 5 yet even Great Britain ihould tremble, if they were 
united againft her in a juft caufe. 

It can never be the intereft of Great Britain to adminifter fuch a 
caufe ; and we have the bcft reafons to hope that the experience we 
have gained by the late unhappy differences will prevent or defeat in 
time every minifterial projeft having fuch a tendency. 

The fuperior power, and legiflative pre-eminence of England, 
without violating a law of juftice, or reducing America to flavery, can 
for ever enforce her dependence. The fuperior power of the mother- 
country confifts in a formidable navy, with wbich^ having a good 
caufe, and the conftitution of the whole empire on her fide, (he may 
^ways enforce gbedicnce from our American dependencies. But God 
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forbid we (hould ever be reduced to the ncccflity of turning its ftrengtb 
againft one part of our own family ! 

But if Great Britain does not deprive her American fubjed^s of the 
tights and privileges which they arc entitled to by her excellent 
conftitution, which is not local but univerfal, and embraces every new- 
born infant through her extenfiye empire ; it is not poflible, in the. 
nature of things, that they can have the leaft idea of becoming, 
independent. I (hall therefore only add, that we have ftiU another 
iecurity, not noticed by any authors I have read, though fome have^ 
mentioned the difference of their religious fyftems of faith. 

If we were to fuppofe them capable of forming either a^ monarchical 
or republican government within themfelvcs, is it to be credited that 
any of the fedts would fubmit to Let a different perfuafion be the 
dominant religion of the country. A general toleration on the moft 
extenfive footing would be readily granted to all j but in every 
government there muft be one eftablifhed communion, which will 
have more or lefs, but always fome degree of fuperiority over the 
others. Would the quakers confent to let the prefbyterian fyflem- be 
the eflablifticd church, or the prefbyterians cede this right to the 
quakers ? I humbly apprehend neither would yield up fuch an 
important point; becaufe the internal adminiflration of the civil 
government would always incline,, in fome meafure, towards the 
predominant religious fyflem. This obftacle to the independehcy of 
the colonies is drawn from general obfervations on the moft free 
governments in Europe. In Holland,, toleration is condudled on fuch 
an equitable plan, that no difTenting fe£t of chriftianity can complain 
of want of protcdion and indulgence > but ftill the Calviniils alone 
have the right, de fanner la cloche (to ring the bell), which is the mark 
of fuperiority in moft countries, and proclaims the eftabliftied religion,. 
It is likewife very vifible, that the manners of the people indicate the 
fyftem of religion authorized by the ftate ; and it may be faid, with 
great truth, that, in Holland, every burgher you meet, is a portrait of. 
John Calvin. 

It cannot therefore be credited, that different focieties of people,. 

whofo^ 
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•whofc anccftors exiled thcmfelves from their mother-country, not onljr 
that they might enjoy their feveral modes of religious worfliip, and 
their particular opinions, unmolefted by perfecution or cenfurc, but 
alfo that they might make their refpedive fyftcms the reigning religion 
in the plantations they formed, ihould fo far degenerate from the fpirit 
of their forefathers, as to fuiFer any one of thefe fyftems to bend to 
another, or fubmit to bare toleration, inftead of abfolute dominion. 
With the moll fublimc notions of civil and religious liberty imaginable, 
the quakers in Philadelphia, and the prelbyterians in New England, 
enjoy, in their feparate provinces, a religious pre-eminence, an4 
Spiritual juriididtion, which I am apt to think they could never be 
t)rought to give up to each other. 

In fliort, whether we confider the religious or civil eftablifliments of 
the colonies, we muft be fenfible, that they cannot think of bettering 
their condition by any fcheme of independency whatever ; fo that 
notwithftanding any pretenfions to the contrary, we may reft aflured, 
that the dominion and commerce of Great Britain, while both continue 
to be exercifed on the principles of the British conftitution, will be 
fecure, flpady, lefs precarious, and, in the ^end, more profitable than 
our Indian connefkions. 

Nothing more need he added to illuftrate the commercial principle 
of colonization. I apprehend I have plainly fhewn that it is incontro- 
vertible, and that the Britifh colonies are eftabliflied on fuch a footing, 
that they are the chief fource of her univerfal commerce, extenfive 
navigation, and national ftrength. 

But left it Ihould be apprehended, that I mean to depreciate the 
other commercial connexions of Great Britain, I ihall beg leave to 
engage your attention in the next place to th? important fubjedt of 
fadtories. 

It is a true principle of univerfal commerce to eftablifli factories 
in foreign countries, with which & maritime coQimercial ftate has 
large trading concerns. 

These eftablifliments have generally proved very beneficial to 
commerce, but they muft never be put on a footing with colonics. 
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Colonies are to be confidered as large provinces or diftrids of an 
cxlenfivc empire; they are members of the fame bodyj they are 
dependencies on one fijpreme government ; and they ought to have but 
one joint interft in common with the great political head from v^rhich 
they derive their exiftence. 

Factories are eftabliihments of a different nature. They are 
neither, founded on dominion, or fuch legal right as will not admit 
of difpute. They depend fomeiimes on treaties of commerce, and 
fometimes on the arbitrary will of the fovereign, who permits them in 
his dominions. Fadlories therefore muft depend on a fccondary 
|>rinciple for fuccefs. This is not the cafe with refped to colonies. 

Treaties of commerce have already been noticed, as forming 
one part of our commercial inftitutesj and, if they had been as religioufly 
obfer^ed fince, as they were in the time of Elizabeth, when they 
were firft fet on foot, with national dignity and honour, in this 
country; we might venture to approximate the ideas of colonies and 
fadlories* 

But while the faith of princes depends only on their want of power 
to violate thefe treaties, and that as foon as they arc able, they plead 
the vile principle of political neceffity, as an excufe for fetting them 
afide; all the immediate advantages derived from any faftories, however 
ereat or opulent, (though they may overbalance the profits of colonies 
for any Aort period of time) will not entitle them to be confidered in 
-an equal point of view. 

It muft be granted, that the benefits derived from fadlories in 
countries where we have no commercial treaties, to fecurc the lives 
^nd property of our fadors, or to entitle them to certain privileges and 
•immunities neceflary for their welfare; muft be highly precarious, and 
aiot to be depended on for any number of years. And as I (hall 
hereafter ftiew you how little reliance is to be made on modern treaties, 
1 fhall beg leave for the prefent to confine myfelf to thofe confiderable 
faftories we have eftablifhed in Afia, which the author of the Comparifon 
fo often mentioned, has preferred to our American colonies, in point 
of national, commercial benefit. 
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If this pamphlet had not been written intentionally to bias the three- 
eftates of the realm in favour of our Indian commerce^ to the detriment 
of our American colonies^ and even to alienate the afFedions of the- ^ 
inhabitants of Great Britain from their induftrious, virtuous brethren in 
America^ it might have pafled unnoticed. But I have another motive for 
fcrutinizing this piece clofely : we live in a time when the broachers of* 
the moft pernrcious do6lrines> to poifon the minds of their fellow- 
fubjefts, receive princely rewards for their affiduity, and are loaded, 
with careffes by our great men. It is therefore the duty of every good, 
citizen to explode their tenets, and to remove the prejudices they have 
rendered fafliionable, to the fubverfion of that union and harmony which, 
.ought to fubfift between the American colonies and the mother- 
country. 

The advocate in fupportof the Britifti dominion at Bengal refts the- 
merit of his caufe chiefly on the territory of Bengal, which he ftiles a 
Briti(h dependent dominion ; and he affirms, that it is capable .of 
yielding to Britain^ in return for her fmall Ihare of attention, not only 
siore rich>. but alfo more durable benefits, than all her other, foreign. 
pofTeffions. At the fame time he owns, that the fyftem of government: 
which Britain hath permitted to be eftablifhed in Bengal, muft be 
produftive of ruinous coniequences, if a remedy is not fpeedily applied*. 
But not to avail myfelf of fuch a manifeft contradiction in terms, I beg. 
leave to fix your attention to a glaring partiality in this little piece* 
The author pretends to draw a compafifon between Bengal and our 
American colonies, and afterwards confines all his arguments, and his 
arithmetical calculations of the commercial benefits, folely to* North. 
America ; for which reafon I ihall not enter into a detail of this . 
defedtive part of the performance ; but when I ftate the balance of 
commerce in general, I fl^all (hew, that all the Indian connedlions, . 
taken colledively, fall fliort of the commercial, benefits, drawn from, 
our American colonies. 

The only point remaining to be contefted with this author is, the^ 
fiability of dominion. He infifts, that the dominion of Great Britain i 
Qvei": Americans precarious, and that. ihe. will one day or other lofe it*. 
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On the contrary, he maintains, that her dominion over Bengal, with 
very little care and attention, v^ill be permanent. 

I MiOHT deftroy the whole chain of his reafoning, by proving that 
Bengal cannot be called a dependent dominion on the crown of Great 
Britain ; in fa6t the whole kingdom is only a province of the mogul's 
empire, and a revolution may happen at any time, as fudden as thofe 
which frequently took place before the peace made by Lord Clive, by 
which our company may be difpoffeffed of their fadorics in Bengal^ 
and the Britifh crown of its pretended dominion of this country. As 
the matter at prefent ftands, the Eaft India company's governor and 
council of Bengal pay an annual tribute, in confideration for the 
adminiftration of this kingdom, and the enjoyment of its revenues, to 
the nabob, or viceroy of Bengal, and another to the great moguK 
The moft therefore that can be faid with truth is, that the Englifh 
Eaft India company have, by force of arms, obliged the powers of 
that part of India to fubmit to a ceffion of the territory of Bengal, by 
a commercial treaty highly advantageous to this company ; that it 
enjoys the external form of a government under its diredion, but pays 
annual tributes, which (hew, that the right of dominion is ftill vefted 
in the mogul, who, whenever he thinks proper to break the treaty, 
may appoint a nabob of Bengal, an enemy to this company and to 
their nation, and the company will be immediately involved in a bloody 
war, which may deprive them not only of this (ham dominion, but 
even deftroy every faiftory they have in the country. 

But I wilh to meet him on other ground ; for which reafon, let 
the vain idea of dominion be purfued, and let us attend to his arguments, 
in fupport of the ftability of this dominion. 

" The pofleffion of a foreign dominion ftands in danger from only 
** one caufc ; namely, the attempt of other powers to wreft that 
** dominion from the hands of the prefent proprietor 5 and this danger 
** is greater or lefs, in proportion to the abilities, opportunities, and 
** difpofitions of thofe powers to execute fnch purpofe. Now the 
*' powers that are to be here dreaded, muft neceflarily be, either the 
** native fubjeds themfelves, or otherwifc external enemies ; and the 
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•* firft of thefe^ even the native fubje<5ls of a coniiderable forefgic 
** dominion, are in reaibn to be much more dreaded than any foreign 
** enemy ; becaufe, in the firft place, the motive of their enmity is 
•• more immediate, adlive, and durable,, than even the defire of retrieving 
'* their liberty and independence. In the fccond place,^ a domeftic 
** foe bath greater opportunities, and therefore greater ability, of 
** injuring the fovereign,, than a foreign enemy. And, in the third. 
'* place, this natural pafSon for liberty doth commonly ftimulate the 
" natives to call in a foreign power, to aid them in expelling theic 
** prefent matters ; whereby both thcfe Sources of danger become. 
" united.. 

" But in the cafe of Bengal* there iis not perhaps on this globe: 
** a country fo peculiarly exempted from this domeftic danger 
" as it is J the natives of which are fo exceeding mild, pliant, 
** and fubmiffive, that this,, which, in. a northern clime,, affords- 
« the principal ground of apprehenfion, is here not even rcckonedi 
" upon. The inhabitants of Bengal have been more defpotically- 
*' governed than, thofe of any other country, yet we do not find. 
*•* that they ever made any attempts to reduce or reftrain the. 
** authority of their princes,, or to redrefs their own grievances by; 
" force. For we cannot admit the confpiracy of Meer Jaffeir to be. 
** an attempt of this nature ; the treachery of two or three individuals^ 
** tending to promote their own ambitious views by the means o£ 
** foreigners, cannot be termed a ftruggle made by the natives to. 
«' recover their- liberty.. But the timid backwardncfs of thofe 
** confpirators,. on that occafion, difcovers how little difpofed thefcr 
•* people are to dangerous attempts ; and the ready, univerfal, andi 
" unreferved fubmiffion of the whole country to the fmall force of the 
" Englifli, indicates a moft Angular aptitude to be governed. Since* 
*• that revolution, they have been fubjedted to a tyranny, fuch as was- 
« never till then heard of, and. which is, in. its nature, the moft- 
« exquifitely oppreffive,. and completely deftruaLve, that can be- 
«* conceived,, even a mercantile, joined to. the political and military* 
« defpotifm of foreigners and ftrangersi yet the evident profpeft.of? 
'•' ruin hath not, hitherto ferved to roufe that people intorcfiftance.. 
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Thts extraordinary implicit fubmiffion of the induftrious inhabi-- 
^ tants of a wealthy, populous, and extenfive country, is certainly 
♦* the moft valuable of all qualities proper to a dependent dominion, 
*'* For to it thefovereign owes thofe mighty advantages arifing, as hath 
** been (hewn,, from- the abfolute difpofal of the rich finances of this 
**■ qountry ; and by k he is not only fecured from that firft and greateft 
*^ fource of danger to his property, even the machinations of the native 
" fubjeds,. but he likcwifc derives therefrom a certain aid againft the^ 
•* attempts of external enemies. 

♦* But this valuable property of Bengal will appear more confpicu- 
'* oufly, by continuing the comparifon, on this head, betwixt it and- 
** America V though' in fadl it will, in this particular, appear to be 
** rather a contraft. For this latter country, which was originally^ 
<^ difcovered and planted by Britain, hath been by her nuried and- 
•* cheri(hed for above two hundred years, at a mighty expcnce of her 
*^ wealth and flrength ; fo that the prefent inhabitants fland indebted 
^* to her for every thing they poflcfs, for even their country, and their 
** very being; yet no fooner have thefe inhabitants perceived their own 
** ftrengthfo far formed through the indulgent care of this parent, as 
** that her fupport hath become fomewhat lefs neceflary, than they 
** havefet about eftablifhing a diftindlion of intereft^ refufing to the 
<* mother country the moft diftant participation in their finances and* 
*• refources, and difputing the moft folemn orders of her government;. 
" infomuch that the. dominion of Britain over America, ftands in much 
** greater danger from the difpofition of the inhabitants themfelves,. 
•^ than from all her enemies. 

^* The genius of the Americans is illiberally filfifh, and ford idly 
** attached to their own intereft; therefore Britain, by promoting the 
*' grandeur of that country, diminifties her own importance, and rears- 
«* up a rival to her commerce^ The Americans are at the fame time 
** of a difpofition haughty and infolent, impatient of rule, difdaining.: 
** fubjedtion, and by all means aflfedling independence; fo that,. 
^ without reckoning upon external enemies, we find that it demands^ 
*< a.large fhareof the force, and almoft the entire attention of Britain, 
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•*' to preferviB even the appearance of dominion over the inhabitants 
^^ themfelves ; but it is to be feared, that, in a little time, her whole' 
^ force and attention w^ill not fuffice to render that country in any * 
'^ fhape ufeful to hen 

** The other fource of dagger to a foreign dominion arifes from the* 
^* attempts of external enemies ; and thefe, with refped to Bengal, 
•^' may be divided into two clafles; namely, the native powers,' 
^* adjoining to that country, and the European ftates trading to and ' 
*• poffeffing force in India. 

** As to the firft of thefe, the native powers, they are but little 
^' formidable to Britain, provided fhe conducts herfelf with any degree 
'** of prudence and moderation. The climate of India, rendering the 
** inhabitants languid, effeminate, and fofr, will ever prove an effedhial 
*' bar to their becoming truly warlike. • For, notwithftanding that 
^' they are not deficient in temporary courage, yet are they totally 
•'* devoid of that vigour and activity, that firmnefs and perfevering 
*' obftinacy, which is peculiar to the natives of a colder clime. Being 
<* altogether incapable of application, they can never, of themfelves, 
** attain to any degree of difcipline, but mud be led, or rather driven 
*' into it, by others of a more mafculine difpofition than themfelves ; 
^* and no fooner is this compelling force withdrawn, than they relapfe 
^' into their primitive rudenefs. Nay, even when they have acquired 
^^ the exercife of arms, unlefs they are headed by a body of Europeans, 
*« whom they regard as a bulwark betwixt them and danger, they 
^' will never be brought to ait with fteadinefs in the field. For thefe 
" reafons, the warlike ability of an Indian neighbour is not to be' 
*^ greatly dreaded : and the fame caufe that prevents their becoming 
^* warlike, doth alfo render them lefs forward to hazardous enterprises;' 
^* they are imprefled with an awe and dread of the military prowefs of' 
'* Europeans; it muft therefore be a very urgent provocation, or 
" otherwife a very glaring opportunity, that will induce a people thus 
«* indolent, limid, and impatient of fatigue, to engage in war with 
^* them ; arid certainly it is in the power of Britain, to evade giving 
^* fhem fuf h occafion } if fhe ihall condii<H: herfelf by the rules of 
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^ difcretion and of equity, flic may not only cfcape the enmity, but 
•* conciliate the friendfliip of her Indian neighbours.. It may not be- 
** improper however to pbferve, that, if we even fuppofe hoftilities^ 
^ from this quarter, Bengal is wonderftilly fecured againft the invafion^ 
*^ of any of the neighbouring dates ; for in the north it is barricadoed' 
" by a chain of mountains, with a very few difficult paflcs ; towards 
^ the eaft it is fecured by impenetrable woods^ and many deep rivers,^ 
** beiides that there is no ftate of any confequence on that fide ; the 
*' fouth is bounded by the fea, the fliore of which is every where 
" inacceffible, except by the river of Bengal : fo that the weft is the- 
** only quarter open to the attack of an Indian enemy, 

•* But the European nations, trading to and pofleffing force in India^. 
** are enemies far more formidable to the poffeffions of Britain in that- 
•' quarter, than are the natives. However, of thefe, there is only 
** Holland and France, from whom flie hath any reafon to apprehend 
** danger. And as to the firft of thefe, (he is fo much embarrafled 
** with the charge and defence of what flie hath already acquired, that 
** there is no great probability of her molefting Britain,, unlefs a very 
•^ favourable occafion fliould tempt her to take advantage. But France, . 
«^ being the natural enemy of Britain in Europe, will be ever ready to 
'< attack her in India; atid the power, activity, and opportunities of 
" this adverfary are fuch, that it will demand the utmoft care andt 
** vigilance of Britain to guard herfelf againft them*" 

There is but one rational method of forming probable conjectures- 
concerning the future fate of kingdoms ; and this is, -by a reference 
to their, paft hiftory, and it is by purfuing this method, that I propofe 
to fliew the abfurdity of our author's pretenfions, in comparing the 
ftability of a dominion which has been fubjedt to feveral accidents, and 
to difturbances, . which threatened various revohitions in the courfe 
of the laft twenty years; with that of a country, v/hich has remained 
in our poffeffion by his own account upwards of two hundred years* 

If I make it appear that we at prefent poffcfs Bengal only by the 
fortune of war, . and that we hold it by a very precarious tenure indeed, ► 
the. folly, if not the iniquity, of the comparifon will at once furprize 
us, and excite our indignation. 
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In the year 175 i, Mr. (now Lord) Clive began liis career of milkarf 
glory ; and at this period, Bengal was in danger of a resolution, which, 
had it fuccecded, might have put an end to the faftories of our Eafl: 
India company in that kingdom. A nabob, whofe name is of no 
importance in this placc^ was fet up by the French, in oppofition to 
•the nabob of Arcot, the friend and ally of the company. The nabob 
in the French intereft, joined by another powerful Indian chief, and 
fupplied with French officers, artillery, and ammunition, defeated arid 
flew the company's ally. They then madcthemfekes nabobs of Arcot 
and Oolcqnda, and gathered fo much ftrength, that, in 1752, they 
approached within nine miles of Madrafs. But the army of the new 
nabob of Arcot being defeated by the gallant Clive, and the nabob 
himfelf having been made prifoner, his head was ftruck off by another 
Indian nabob, our ally, which reftyred tranquillity to the Englifh 
company. 

In 1756, (only four years after the laft commotions) the French 
feized on the moft confiderable factories of our company on the coaft of 
Corocnandel ; and, in the fame year, Calcutta, and all the fubordinate 
fettlements or fadorics of the Englifli in Bengal were taken and 
deftroyed by Surajah Dowla, a new nabob of Bengal, who had been 
Spirited up by our enemies to extirpate the Englifli fa<ftories within his 
dominions ; the cruel tragedy that Succeeded is too well known, and 
too fevercly felt by many families in England, to need recital. In fine^ 
this tyrant fent pioneers to raze Calcutta to the ground, and wrote to 
the governor jof Madrafs, that no Englifli fubjedt fliould for the future 
prefume to fettle within his territory of Bengal. The following year. 
Lord Clive by land, and Admiral Watfon by fea, aided withland- 
forces under the command of another brave officer. Colonel Coote, 
laid fiege to Calcutta, recovered it, and forced the inhuman nabob into 
conceflions much to the honour and advantage of the company. He 
promifed, amongft other things, not to difturb the Englifli in any of 
thofe privileges or pofleflion.s fpe.cified in the phirmand or patentof the 
piogul : (this very promife, by the bye, fliews, that the company 
noflels Bengal by licence j) but foon after, jhe haughty nabob fOrgot 
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Ills promifes, oppreflcd the Britifh faftors, and prepared for a frefla 
perfidious attack on their fcttlements; To avert this blow, the 
company were obliged to countenance and fupport a confpiracy formed 
againft him by his own prime-minifter, JafFeir Aly Khan. The well- 
concerted plan fucceeded, Sujah Dowla the tyrant was depofed, JafFeir 
was* proclaimed nabob of Bengal, by the affiftance of Lord Clive, and 
the enemy of the Englifh met the fate which all tyrants deferve, he 
was put to death by his fucceffor. The French were excluded by the 
new nabob from all commerce in Bengal, and the Englifti company 
were rc-inftated in all their privileges, indemnified for their loffes, and 
their officers and troops liberally rewarded for their valour. 

In i759f the Englifli dominion in Bengal was again menaced by^a 
new enemy. The Dutch fadory, jealous of the extenfion of the Englifli 
trade, determined, if poffiblc, to engrofs to themfelvesthe whole faltpctre 
branch of commerce. For this purpofe, thegovernorof Batavia, it is 
fuppofed with the connivance of the nabob, (indebted to the EngliOi 
for his viceroyfhip) fitted out an armament of feven fhips of war, 
under pretence of reinforcing the garrifons of their fettlements in 
BengaL But the vigilant Lord Clive, being at Calcutta when fbme of 
thofe fliips attempted to go up the river of Bengal to a ftrong fort they 
pofifefied, called Chinchura, complained to the nabob, who fent an 
order to the diredlor and council of Hughley, forbidding this armament 
to pafs that garrifon at the mouth of the river. But as foon as the 
Dutch commodore had got all his fquadron together, he pafied up the 
river, notwithftanding the order given to the council at Hughley 5 and 
in his way, to revenge the aflfront he pretended to have received, in 
being detained in his pafl^age to Chinchura, he took feveral fmall veflels 
belonging to the Englifh company. This occafioned Lord Clive to 
order three of the company's fliips to attack the whole Dutch armament, 
which was defeated, and the commodore taken prifoner. The Dutch 
forces however had landed, to the number of eleven hundred ; but 
thefe likbwife were vanqiiiflied ; and it was obferved, that the nabob, 
at the head of a confiderable army, kept a fufpicious neutrality, during 
the battle, aS if he meant to join the Dutch if they had conquered ; 
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but when he faw them defeated, he made a tender of hia fervice to* 
the Engliflij and even offered to fuhdue the Dutch fort at Chinchurar 
with his owa army. 

In 1761, another difturbance: was attempted by me^s of the- Frenctk^ 
intereft ^ for they engaged a prince of the mogul empire. Shah Zadda, 
to take the field at the head of fourfcore thoufand men, againfl the 
forces of the Eafl India company, commanded by Major John Carnack,, 
and reinforced by the fubah of BengaL Since this period, we have been* 
continually alarmed with the apprehenfions of a revok£rom us by the* 
fiibah of Bengal;, nor can it be wondered at, when every fpecies of: 
extortion is pradifed by the company's fervants, to enrich tbemfelves 
at the expence of the true interefls of their maflers^ After the concife: 
review I have given of the fuddcn great revolutiona in. our Eaft India, 
company's fa£tory at Bengal, how abfurd is it to talk, of our dominioni 
there, or to compare it with that which we really poflefs in America ?' 

Upon the whole,, thcrefore,^ I mufl conclude,, that our American* 
colonies are eftablifhments 00 the truefb principles of commerce, and^ 
that they are the primary fburce of the maritime flrength, riches, arid 
profperity of Great Britain; and that our Eafl India factories are the- 
fccond efficient caufe of her immenfe opulence. 

And I muft leave it on your minds, as. an incontrovertable truth,, 
that the Britifh American colonies demand the firft, and raofl powerful i 
fupport and. encouragement of the three eftates of the realm. 
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ON ASSURANCE, OR INSURANCE. 



T 



H E principle of infuranca is one of the tnoft beneficial that 
could poflibly be introduced into univerfal commerce^ and it is one of 
the chief caufes of its prc^perity in every maritime flate. 

As I (hall ftudioufly avoid tedious diflertations, which are foreign to 
the title of my work, my readers muft not expedl to find in this place^ 
either the laws of infurance, or of avaries; fubjefts in themselves fb 
important and delicate^ that they require volumes to illuftrate them ; 
but that I may not leave thofe, whom a general thirft after knowledge, or 
intereft may prompt to inveftigate them» without guides, I refer them 
with great fatisfadtion, to two mofl: excellent Englifli authors, whofe 
performances do honour to their country ♦• 

Having difcharged this duty, I (hall now demonftrate the great 
advantages derived from the principle of infurance to commerce in 
general, and refute fome erroneous notions concerning it, which 
ignorant people have propagated, with a view of bringing it into* 
difcredit. 

Every perfon, the leaft converfant in marine affairs, muft befenfible 
of the great peril of navigation ^ and thofe who underftand geography 
need not be told, that fome voyages are more dangerous than others. 
But even if we could fuppofe the fubjc^s of this commercial country 
ignorant of the principles of ge6graphy and navigation, the common 

* Magin on Infurances, 2 vol. 410, 

Ltx Mercatoria Rediviva^ folio, by Wyndham Beauwes, BritiOi Conful at Seville. 
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news-papers are but too faithful monitors of the hazard attending 
adventures by fea. So general is this fubjeft, that there is fcarce a: 
family in Great Britain, high or low, but what has, or may have^ 
fome occafion to experience the great perils of the ocean. 

To obviate the fatal efFeds of the various accidents to which voyages: 
by fea are liable, is the bufinefs of infurance ; and the sera in which 
infurance was fixed on fuch a creditable and advantageous footing, as; 
to make it a profitable branch of bufinefs, by which means it became- 
general, may properly be ftiled the epoch of the refurredion of 
commerce in England. I need only remind you, that you owe the 
aftivity of this principle to the wife adminiftration of Queen Elizabeth. 

It will require no great depth of judgment to perceive, that before 
the pradice of infurance became general, and was eftablifhed on a 
fecure bafis, commerce muft have been extremely limited and confined, 
from the natural dread of the perils of the fea. The lofs of a (hip 
richly laden was fufficient to ruin a capital houfe, and to reduce 
merchants of the firft rank from af&uence to mendicity. 

Yet,, to maintain the refpedable chara<9:er and figure in life of aa 
Engliih .merchant, it was. neceflfary to run the greateft rifks : tc^ 
adventure but little, to be only part owner o£ a valuable cargo, could 
never fupport a family, whoie head was either inverted with the dignity 
of magiftracy, or the honour of a feat in parliament ; the more bold 
and infenfible, therefore,, adventured largely ; but as the timid and: 
cautious will always be the majority in the mercantile world, thet 
progreis of commerce was flow, and (making allowance for great lofles) 
very often inadequate to the cxpenccs of carrying it on. A commercial 
undertaking was often fet on foot by private affociatiens of merchants, 
and conduced for fome time with proper fpirit and vigour ^ but 
fuddenly the lofs or capture of an homevyatd-bound fliip, or two, 
diflblvcd the aflbciation, injured the moA opulent among the adventurers 
fo much, that they were either difteartened, or difabled to engage in a 
fccond enterprize, and totally ruined the lefs wealthy partners in the. 
fcheme. 

Whilb commerce was, by means of the dtouWe dangers of ftorms. 

and 
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and of enemies^ reduced to a knguifhing condition, a phoenix fprung 

from her expiring flame. Neceffity gave birth to infurance, as it had 

been the parent of mercantile companies. 

To give new powers to commerce, by means of a common fund and 

joint intereft, was the objedt of companies. 

To fecure thefe powers from declination or diminution, and thus ta 

render the joint intereft permanent, was the defign of infurance. 

But it has been objedled, that the premiums for infurance have 

raifed the price of manufadlures, and have been one caufe of making 

them too dear for foreign, markets. 

This propofition I ftrenuoufly deny; becaufeit appears very evident 
to me, that before infurance was generally known and encouraged,, 
manufadlures and merchandize of every denomination were exported 
and imported on worfe terms. 

The merchant-adventurer fet a value on them, proportioned to tba 
rifk he conceived he run in the voyage. The fhip's hufband, or owner,, 
iet an higher price on the freight^ having no other indemnification for 
the peril of his fhip. The captain or mafler,, and the fcamen, followed 
the fame rule, with refpeft to wages ; in proportion to the hazard of 
their lives^ they very equitably rated their demands. 

If therefore we eftimate the probable amount of all thefe charges on 
commodities fent to> or received from foreign countries, which depended 
on no certain rules of calculation, we cannot hefitate a moment to 
affirm, that infurance has not enhanced the price of merchandize either 
inwards or outwards. On the contrary, in my humble opinion, we 
muft have exported our native commodities much cheaper fince the 
univerfal pradlice of infurance, than before ; for the premium paid by 
the merchant for infurance of his cargo, or by the owner for his (hip,, 
bears no proportion to the additional price which the one put uport his 
merchandize, and the other on his bottom, as a counterbalance againfl 
t-Jie perils of the fea* 

Those who obje<ft to exclufive commercial companies muft be ftrong 
advocates for infurance ; for when we confider how very few private, 
individiaals are in a condition to undertake any great commercial 

cnterprifes^ 
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enterprifes, (and without a number of very great ones, this natioA 
.<:ould not fupport its power and dignity) the advantages of infurancc, 
which enables even a private adventurer to riik his all at fea, ftand 
confeflcd. 

There is another circumftance in favour of the infured, which I 
cannot pafs over in filence. The infurers are fubjedt to a variety of 
frauds and impofitions from all the parties concerned on the fide of the 
tnfured^ fuch as the captain and his crew 5 whereas the infurer ftands 
alone, relies on the good faithof the contraftors with him, and can neither 
elude por alter the force of his fignature. We fcarce ever hear of an 
aftion at law brought againii infurers ; but we have inftances almoft 
every term of the roguery of perfons infured, and of contefts refpeding 
av^ries. But a code, to be ftiled The Law of Merchants, would prevent 
many of thefe, if properly compiled, and if a council of commerce was 
cftabliflied in every capital town in this kingdoin, to decide commercial 
difputes. 

Our principle being incontrovertable, wc will proceed to anfwer- 
another objeftion. to part of the prafticic, as it is followed in England. 
The infurance of lives is prohibited by law in France and Holland, 
but with us the i:uftom of infuring embraces every object, without 
exception. This praftipe is fxclajmed again ft by all foreign writers ; 
and fome of our own people have very idly found fault with it. 

On the very fame principle that the owner is enabled to lower the 
freight, and the merchant his commodities, by the indemnification 
which removes the rilk of the voyage ; the mafter and the ofiicers (for 
it feldom defceqds to the common men) may undertake a perilous 
expedition, when they can infure a certain fum on their lives, for the 
benefit of their families, if they have the misfortune to be loft. But 
we lay wagers, under the fandion and form of infurance, on the lives of 
great men at home; it has even been done in the cafe of ftate-prifoners ; 
this is a moft favage, brutal cuftoxn ; and I will venture to fay, that the 
^tatefman who permits it, though but for a day, without ufing his 
i)eft endeavours to procure an ad of parliament to fupprefs Hj deferve? 
tp lofe his heacj. 

The 
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The laws of civil fociety require, that we ihoQld not injure oup 
fcUow-fabjefts j nay, the plain fitnple laws of nature cxa<fled this, before 
human governments were inflituted. By what title then, do I pretend- 
to alarm the fears of timid age, tottering on the Brink of the grave, by 
giving eighty pounds to receive one hundred, when the wretch tortured 
with the ftone,or with his brain half fired to madnefs with a raging fever, 
lies helplefs on his couch, and, who has not ftrength to rcfent the barbarous 
mfult,fliall expire ? Perhaps^in an interval of eafe,^or of returning reafon,^ 
fit amufes himfelf with a public news-paper ; hope hitherto had fuppor- 
tedhiu), it was his pillar of fortitude — but phyficians, friends, might 
flatter; behold the fatal confirmation- 1' his life has been done at eighty 
in the alley ! Terror immediately takes poflcflion of his foul, heightens 
his difeafe, and very poffibly the next day puts a period to his life. 
But mark the hardened murderer, who^ with impunity^ adds thefe 
twenty pounds to his ill-gotten flore f Thou fool, perhaps this night 
thy guilty foul fhall be required of thee ! But if not, this foul deed is 
regiftered in heaven, and no angel of mercy (hall approach the tablet 
to expunge the record with a tear of pity, for thpu hadft none in thy 
flinty bofom ! 

Need I add how much more dreadful muft be the fituation of a fl:atc- 
eriminal, fuch as was the unfortunate Admiral Byng ? Not all the^ 
powers of eloquence could perfuade a man in fuch circumfl:ances, that 
the vafl fums dependent on his being put to death had not fome indireft 
influence on his trial. If it were only a fufpicion, fufiicient to add to* 
the unhappinefs of a criminal, it is inhuman to raife it in his mind;, 
and I muft fay that this cuftom is a ftanding reproach to the Britifh 
government. 

Iris reckoned found policy in France and Holland, not to permit 
the mafter or owner to infure to the utmofl: value of the ftiip, becaufe 
it throws a temptation in the way of the owner and the mafter jointly,' 
or of the latter feparately, to fink the fhip wilfully* This argument 
feems very rational; and, after the many inftances we have had in 
England,* of the fraudulent deftrudtion of veflels, it is furprizing to- 
find, that owners and mafters are ftill fuffered to infure above the value 
•f the bottom* 
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A SCHOONER entered the port of Oftend in the fpring of 1768, 
whofe maftcr was a native of Gibraltar ; and, upon information given 
me linder oath, that this man had formerly iled from London to 
Dunkirk, to avoid a profecution in the admiralty court, on fufpicion 
of having funk a (hip he commanded at that time, I determined to vifit 
the veflel of which he was now maftcr and fole owner. Six Britifh 
mafters accompanied me, who found her to be French-built, declared 
her to be a coffin, and added, that (he was only fit to fink. On further 
enquiry I found, that he had bought her at Dunkirk for two hundred 
and fifty pounds, and infiired her at London for five hundred pounds, 
Thefe impofitions being^fo common, one would imagine infurers would 
take more care to have the bottoms they infure properly furveyed. 
The owner ought always to run the ri(k of one tenth of the value, to 
prevent frauds. 

It has been the fubje<ft of great contefts in the mercantile world. 
Whether it is right to infure an enemy's (hips and merchandize in time 
of war ? 

Those who plead for tl\e affirmative pretend, that it is idle to make 
laws to prevent a tranfadion which may be carried on by means of a 
written correfpondence ; and that, even if fuch prohibitions could put 
a ftop to the praSice, it would be highly impolitic to lay fuch a reftraint 
on the commerce of infuxance, which produces a certain profit. 

But, in anfwer to this, I muft beg leavie to obferve, that the pradicc 
gives the enemy all the advantages of the principle of infurance, and 
defeats the firft principle ©f war with xefped: to the infurers. 

If commerce is the fource of maritime power, and it is the firft 
principle of war to weaken and deftroy that power in your enemies, 
undoubtedly you are guilty of the greateft poffible folly and madnefs, if 
you render the commerce .of your enemy fecure^ and give her new 
fources of maritime power*. Befides, if money is the foul of war, 

it 

• By our infurapces the French diminifli the amount of thcdiftrcfs and ruin which they 
would otherwife incur ; for if, out of every hundred of their merchants, eighteen are 
abfolutely ruined, and eighty-two efcape with considerable gains, there will be a greater 
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St may be more ai3vantageoQ8 to your enemjr to be paid ready money • 
for ihip and cargo, when taken, by means of iniurance» than to waic 
the flo^ir return of the merchants to whom the cargo Was configned^ 
had.it arrived in fafety« 4^ 

Supposing your infurers to be con£derabIe gamersr, you'moftbe 
fcnfible this muft be a branch of commerce condufbcd on falfe 
principles ; for individuals would gain, while the nation fuffered by 
having the hands of her enemy ftrenglhened^ 

. But if the naval power of the infurers is fiiperibr to that of the 
infdred, it i8.moft likely that the infurers would lofe by this illicit 
commerce with the enemy ; and thus what the fuperior naval ftrengtlv 
€>f our country gained on the one fide, would be thrown away by the 
merchant»infurers on the other. Upon the whole therefore, we mufE 
highly approve the a£i:ro£the Britiih parliamient,' made during the war. 
e£ 1 744, to preventinfbnng the enemy's Kbips andmwchandiie; 

It fliould be an invariable maxim to carry on the bufinefe of infurante 
by incorporated companies,. known. to have, a certain confiderablejoinr 
fuqd, fufhcient to enable ^themto aniwer the demands that niay be made 
on them foriextraordinary, as well as ordinary. lolTes* We have two> 
fuch companies inLondoOi the koyal exchanos, and the Lonuon^ 
AssuRAMCEj, which were incorporated by ftatute of 6 Gecx I. c iS^ 

quantity of diftrefi upcm tHe whole, Aan if all the hundred are fined according to their 
abilities. In one cafe, you fee abfolute ruin to many, and terror to the whole ; in the other* 
cafe, neither ruin nor terror, but a general frugal fecurity. 

The bufinefs m war is to ufe every advantage and fuperiority to diftrefs your adverfary, 
though perhaps you may awaken him thereby to a sew future attention to his intereft in ar 
particular article i for you are to be iuppofed to acquire fuch power by ufuig your prefenf 
advantages, as to force him tp yield to you at once, more than you can exped to obtain iil> 
futurity, by leaving his negligence unroufed. Thus, ifatprefent, by refuting to infure^ 
the French, we Ihould force them into a diftrefr, which might oblige them to fue for 
peace only three months boAer than they ^wuld do otherwife, our advantage from thence, 
in the iaving of txpencec^ily, would be greater than the prefent value of our profit by infuring. 
them in infinUum } not to mention our advantage otherwife, in the increafe of our own, hyp 
the ruin of their commerce. 

£Jay towards diciMng the important ^i/Koftj Whitbtr it hi a National Mvuxtagi tr 
Qroat Britain to injuro tbo Ships of bor Enomitu London^ 1 747, 

A a. and. 
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and each of tbeih raiiied die 6mi of i,5oo,ooo4, by die fale of ihascs^* 
which ^ toother with»tbc profits made by thefe corporations fince, 
independent of the divideiids.they have made to the proprietors^ form 
a fecure and adequate. capital^ on which thoie who iofare wrth thefe 
comptoiies may :£rmly rely. Bat as the lay^ of the land does not 
prevent private infurers from underwriting i^ma to any amotanty I. 
think it a duty I owe the puUiCt to iaifign my^reafoos for giving the 
preference to thefe two companies. 

Pj^ivatIb nsderwritesrs of policios of infuranoeare ibrihe moil |iart 
men of the firft refKita!lion and fortunes in the »drtyof London^ ibot* 
they are moft commonly merchants, and as fuohiiablc to the learious 
accidents attendant on. commercial tranfadions, n^ch, Jtotwithfbnding^ 
an the precabtion and forefighi of human wifHonA^'Vvill.ilbaoliimBS. 
jmifoarry^ : dndeed iit very Seldom ihappeius iHat undemritets iatl j ' rhpt 
if we couldproduoe cmly o^ inftancGimte^thcTiear.jjeo^ iMhen the&' 
companies 'WCTC ^ofl^tihod/^ it 'wodld.bei Tufficient to Juftify my 
recommending^ riAfiicanoe i:mik. oompaniek^, in. preference ;to private 
infurance ; but^.trnfoDtun^ely fbrihe infured, if it were neceflary, I 
could produoe ^two-inteVoryyear ^uponian ai^rage, whiclu unthe fpace 
of <fiftyyeai^; tmakes oneihuodred feiliiros't)f poivstednriseers. - 
. Tu£ princi|)Ie'on tv\rhiial>idfirra2icelin^ fecnrity of 

every commercial adventurer by fea.. Now, nothing can be more 
abfurd, than ^for a m^n to pay i^ premium' to aflurehim froth the 
confequences of the dangers pf th^e fea,' aiid afterwards. to have that 
fecurity fail hxyi. 

Though it is not 'to be expedted in human affairs, that an impoffi- 
billty 6f breaking a contraA (hould make part of its conditions, yet, 
in the buflne/s of infurance, I pirefume io fay, that it ought to exceed 
the bounds of probability. . Let not therefore the mofl relpedable 
merchant coii&kr this maxim in aa unfavourable light ^^ the author 
looks up with veneration to the eharaiSker of a reputable Britifh 
merchant; but tnith knows no diilindtion of perfons or rank, ivhen 
her facred oracles are to be put in one fcale, and the higheft dogree of 
J)uman .credit and dignity in the other. 

Exchanges, 
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Exchanges^ puUic credit, circulation 6£ money, and banks, 
would follow next in the order of our Elements of Commerce ; but 
&efe I muft necefiarily incorporate into the Elements of Finances, to 
avoid tautology and prolixity. 

Ha¥ikg tberefpre dofed ^e general .Qlenaeot^ofH^oiB«ere^ ^I fhall 
proceed to give a fketch of the true balance of trade ; after which I 
ffaall treat of the adminiflration of commerce feparately, and then 
conclude this divt£on of my work with the outlines of the education^. 
accompli£hnient8, andcharader of a Bdtiib merchanu 
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6» tHE BALANCE OP cioMMfeRCE. , 



I 



Rtiow not any fubjcd: upon which commercial writers have beftowed 
/o much pains to To little purpofe. 

Th£ earlieft author of any note on this intricate point is Sir Jofiah 
Child^ from whom I think it nedpiTary to quote the foUowing obfer-- 
rations. 

^^ The balance of trade is commonly underftood two ways. Firft* 
^ generally. Something whereby it may be known whether this 
'« kingdom gaineth or lofeth by foreign trade. Secondly, particularly^ 
^* Something whereby we may know by what trades the kingdom^ 
** gains, and by what it lofeth. 

*« For the firft of thefe, it is the moil: general received opinion, 
" and that not ill grounded, that this balance is to be taken by a ftridt 
** fcrutiny of what proportion the value of the commodities exported 
/^' out of the kingdom bear to ,thofe importedi and if the exports 
" exceed the imports, it is concluded the nation gets by the general 
^* courfe of its trade, it being fuppofed that the overplus is imported 
" in bullion, and fo adds to the tr^afure of this kingdom ; gold and 
'* filver being taken fpr the meafure and ftandard of riches.'' 

A MODERN, writer, whom we have frequently mentioned, has ftated 
the balance of trade nearly in the fame terms *. 

• If, Mpon the whole of our traiHc, we export to a greater value than we import, the 
t^alance will be in our favour to the amount of the difference. If we import more than we 
MPor;, the Wanq? will be againft us to the amount of the difference. 

C^nfidfrafhrn 9n the Commerc^y (^c. fftbe Kingdom. 

Both 
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Both Child tnd Cary recommend the Cuftom-houfe books as the 
only method of afcertaining this farplus value of the exports; yet they 
agree in lUrknowledging the fallacy of the Cuftom-houfe entries, and 
the utter impoffibility of getting at the amount of the contraband trade, 
or finuggling, which ought however to be taken into the general 
balance* Cary likewife, falls into the old error of reckoning the balance 
of trade by the increafe of bullion. Mun is another writer who 
recommends a reference to the Cuftom-houfe books, as a means of 
ftriking this balance. But, notwithdanding all our care and attention, 
it will be found extitmely difficulty if not impoifible, to obtain a true 
account both with refpeA to quantity and value of the mercbandi2e 
exported from, and imported into Great Britain, for the following 
reafons. 

I. Because many goods are over-rated outwards,, and under-*rated 
inwards* 

IL Oir account of furplus-en tries fome merchants entering double 
what they intend to fhip off, to blind and prevent others from fending 
the like commodities to the fame market. 

. III. B£CAUSB'prodigious quantities of fine commodities,, which are 
not bulky, are clandellinely imported to a confiderable amount, and 
Flanders fine lace is permitted to come by the pofl. 

IV. Because neither the profits we make by the freight of our (hips, 
nor the rajtes for which our majtmfaSrures are fold abroad, nor the 
produce of our colonies, re-exported from home to foreigners, are to 
be found in the Cuflom-houfe books, or to be got at by any other 
means. 

V. Because we have no general account of accidents that diminifli 
the ilock fent out; fuch as, loffes by fea, bad markets, foreign 
bankruptcies, confifcations, and captures In time of war. 

But wehave another difficulty flill to encounter on Che fubje6l of 
flriking a general balance of commerce. 

I DENY the truth of the maxim advanced by all tbefe authors, and 
afHrm, that the rule they give us for judging of the balance is falfe. 

Neither thefurplus value of the exports to the imports, nor yet 
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the increafb of bullkmy ati6 the tme erkertoA^ b^ wllittH "vm arc to 
detertnine tirat the g^Asndl balacKte i$ in ouc favicHH-^ On the eoatrftryr 
the imp orts for fevcB years 6icceifivd]r fasay ho to^tf AutkgrtotcF Aomiat 
tfian ^ exports; itid the qtiantity of bvHion^ iiay> c^eeiAy oMyhft^: 
kept dimihifhing all this time» atid yetthegeaeral'bKbnceofcGfWJiewe 
may have been every year in our favour.. 

This is my hypothecs; it i&,new» and may appear fingplar $ but £ 
hope it will not be found the lefs true^ atad I mean to prove it to jrotii: 
fati^ladion. • . 

Bv a calculation maxfe m the yieajr 172:^, Iftnd rijkat We wi6re fuppofibd 
to pay< a balance to Norvny, over and above the value jof ok eiportsto^ 
that country, aniounting to ... 

jr, 130,000^ 

To Sweden, - • 2^40^000, 
To Ruifia,, - - 400,900,, 

Total, - - jr. 770,006^ 

The greateft part of this fbiai.Wa^ T6r timber, iron, pitch, tar; antt' 
other naval ilores, I muA take the litietty tahring this accotmt cn.ta^ 
the tihxe >odicn: the •effcbura(gfenticj(it given. fo our plantations on thte 
continent ofAmerica began to operate, and confequently our dependence 
on the above foreign countries, for thefe neccflary articles, purchafed; 
at exorbitant rates, begainto decline yeatrly. 

If I had any later calculations by me, I would^not take this method, « 
which', however, can make no difiereirce in the iHuftration of ihy; 
hypothefis. 

We will fuppoie,. that, from the year 1749 to 1759, we continued; 
iniporting quantities of naval (lores to be laid up in the dock*yards, or 
for immediate ufe, which made the general balance of the amoufit df. 
the imports exceed confiderablyrthe amount of all our exports, and that . 
fome of our bullion had been fent out to pay the* balance, which.^ 
had likewifc diminished that;, upon this ftate of the cafe, according to. 
our authors, the balance of trade would have been againft us for teh, 
years. But, according to my fyftem, it would have been confiderably 
• ia 
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in o«r favour; for, in the courfe of the next ten years^ we Ihduld 
require little or no fugplics from the countries above mentioned, or at 
lead left than the amount of our exports to them ; and we Aiould have 
a valuable Aeck in hand of ufeful imports on advantageous terms. 

T«E flourifhirig ftate of our colonies of latejrcars has converted this 
fuppofed cafe into a real one ; the imports from Sweden, Norway, and 
S^ufiia, ure confiderably diminifhed ; and, in proportion as the planta- 
tions continue increafing the cultivatioa of hemp and flax, they will be 
ilill more on the decline. 

But fb great are the imports from America and from India for 
re-exportation, that if one of thefe writers was to attempt to draw the 
balance in his way, he mi^ht make it a^ainft us for two or three years, 
if 'he ofiiy coD&dered the ftate of our bullion, land did not look into our 
wferehoufcs filled with valuable ftock for homc-confumption, for the 
ufeof our fleets, and lying by for an advantageous opportunity to be 
re-exported. . . 

I APPRC£t£ND therefore the beft way to form a rational conjcflture 
concei'mng the general balance^ as we cannot bring it to a certainty, is, 
to enquire into ihe nature of the uMverfal commerce we carty bn to 
all Quarters of the globe.- - 

With this view I introduce here the moft concrfe and accurate 
iketch I could procure of each refpedively- 

No one will difpute the balance of trade to be totally in our flyour 
with refpcft to our colonies ^tnd the Eaft Indies, nor yet that they ate 
ihe iburce df our fuceefsful commerce with other parts of the globe. 
To attempt to give exadt eftimates of this balance would involve us in 
the intricacies of arithmetical calculations, and at laft leave us in a 
itate of uncertain ty;l>ecauie the accounts taken from thi Cuflom-houfe 
b(k>ks, as we obferved before, are fallacious. I (hall therefore content 
myfdf with what'I find already in print on this head, in a pamphlet 
moft aflfuredly written under the direftion of that able financier, the 
late right honourable George Grenville, who, fetting afide his great 
^rror in taxing the l^orth American colonies, was one of the moft 
honeft and enlightened minifters of the age. 

In 
2 
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In 1765, the exports to New England, New York^ Penfilvankr 
Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina, amounted to ^. 1,914,949*. 

The imports from the fame places I have collated, and carefuU/ 
caft up, from Outhrie's Geographical, HifloricaU and Commercial 
Qrammar, a moft excellent work -f-, on which I can the more fafeljr 
rely, ^caufe I find the exports agree with Mr. Grenville's account, 
who, we may be affured, fpared no pains or expence to come as near 
the truth as poiSble. The imports from thefe colonies,, upon an 
average of three years, amount to ^. 3,179,000. 

Here again, according to the old way of calculating, the balance 
1$ againft us to the amount of j^. 1,264,051 ; but, upon my principle^ 
all this excefs of the imports beyond the exports is a real balance ia^ 
our favour, as it coniifls of flock in raw oiaterials for our manufadures^ 
or in commodities, fuch for inftance as tobacco^ rice^ fugar, and twatx^. 
proper for re-exportation ^ by which means a frefhquantity of flipping; 
and of ieamen are employed, to the increafe of our navigation^ 

Thv;,. we fee that thefe colonies,, without reckoning our Weft Ihdiai 
ifland8> are worth more to us than the Baft India commerce^ even witb^ 
the benefits faid to accrue from the revenue of Bengal, which,t 
according to the account of the author of the Compariibn^ do not 
exceed j^. 1,300,000. 

The balance in our favour from the Weft India (ettiements has 
0ever been properly computed i. no account is given in the State of, thc^ 
Nation^ nor ia Quthriej, of the- exports and imports y but I wiH venture^ 
to afHrni, on probable conjecture, that the commercial advantag^a^ 
derived from them cannot be eftimated at leis than ^. 1,000,000 per 
an0um. 

Let us now review the ftate^f our commerce nearer horne^ withia 
the boundaries of Europe.. 

In 1766* our exports to Sweden amounted to ^. 59*678, and outr 
imports to ^. I9.5,499« Thedecreafc of the imports,, we may obfervej, 

* Pre(ent State of the Nation; London, printed foe J. Aloion^, 176S. 
t Londoi^ prbted for J« Knox,. ^It^ 
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is very Confiderable^ and in proportion as our colonies -find encou'- 
ragement to fupply us with pitch, tar, iron, and timber, they vtrilf 
dwindle away to a very moderate fnm, comparatively t6 ivhat it ^ftood 
in the year i766- But as the Swedes take from us a con'fiderable 
quantity of our manufafturea, and likewife of the proddds of our 
colonies, we fhould not with totally to annihilate this branch of 
commerce* 

In the fame year, the exports to Ruffia amounted to ^. 109,900 j 
and the imports from thence to £. 684,585. The cultivation of hemp 
and flax in our American colonies will lefTen this balance every year. 
But the vaft importance and extent of our linen manufaftures fhould' 
make us confider this balance, feemingly againft us^ greatly in our 
favour ; for though it is paid in fpecie, yet without a regular fupply o( 
hemp and flax, and of flax-feed, our linen manufactures would grow 
both fcarce and dear, and this valuable branch of trade would fooii 
decline. It is therefore our intereft to pay this balance, till oui" 
colonies can fupply us with the full quantities we want of thefe raw 
materials. We have befldes a political confideratioh to combine with 
our commercial intercft refpefiing Rufllia 5 we find in her, a powerful 
ally, embarked in the fame caufe, the prefervation of the liberties, and 
tranquillity of Europe. 

Our exports to Spain the fame year amounted to ^. 1,078,731 ; oUf 
imports from that country to only ^. 558,002. Here we have a 
balance in ouf favour, in fpecie, amounting to ^» 520,729, and, in 
my humble opinion, a folution to the high ftile aflTumed by the court 
of Spain upon occafion of the late difputes about Falkland's ifland ; and 
though feme may find it their intereil to clamour perpetually for '4 
Spanifh war, the cool and difpaflionate mufl: be fenfible, that we fhall 
gain more in a courfe of years by commerce, than even by a fucccfs* 
ful war with this nation. 

In our commerce with Portugal, I find fo great a diflfcrence between 
the years £764 and 1766, that I muft notice it. 

In 1764 our exports to Portugal amounted to ^. 1,266,998 5 and 
our imports from that country to £^. 31^1974 J the diflfcrence in ouf 
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favour was £. 954,02 4. An immenfe fum for Great Britain to rccc 
in fpecie upon the balance of her commerce with any foreign power, 
not dependent upon her. 

In 1766^ the exports were only £. 667,104, and the imports 
j^, 347,806 ; fo that the balance that year was only ^. 319,298 in 
our favour ; and I am informed from good authority, that it has been 
Jlill lefs every year fince that period. The complaints of the Britilh 
merchants trading to, and of the Britifh fador^ refiding in Portugal, 
have been very loud, and urged very home. Every diminjution of any. 
valuable branch of commerce Ihould be confidered as a jewel loft out 
of the imperial diadem of Britain, and (hould aroufe the attention of 
adminiftratloa ta ftudy the means of recovering and replacing it. 
But this matter belonging properly to the miniilerial department, fhalL 
be refumed under the next head, when treating of the adminiflratiom 
of commercial affairs. 

Our commerce with Portugal is very beneficial,, and the balance: 
mpft affuredly is ftill confiderably in our favour.. 

OuR exports to Holland, in 1766,. amountedto £^. 1,602,924,. andi 
our imports from thence, to only ^. 374,5 87^ Here again we have a 
balance of £. i>228,33^7 in our favour- But fince the exportation, of* 
corn has bfeen prohibited,, it muft have diminished more than, one half. 
Some writers would, likewife dedudt the annual intereft we pay the: 
Dutgh, for the large property they, have in our funds : but with no^ 
ihadow of reafon, while we make ten per cent in trade of the. money 
borrowed of foreigners, at foun: 

In the fame year,.our exports to Germany amounted to ^'.1,8 11, 268^ 
and our imports from that country to only jT. 6.33,672 ; making, 
another balance of above one million in favour of Great Britain. 

I WISH every fcnfible Briton, who is led away by falfe notions of 
national honour,, would but meditate on this outline of the beneficial 
commerce we carry on, with the powers with whom the faftious, the 
felfifh, and the rafh part of our fellow-fiibjedts wifh us to go to war 
upon points of little importance 

With Flanders we carry on a little commerce, which, fince 
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cambricks have beeii prohibited, and our linen mariufadtures have 
furpafled theirs, is wholly in pur favour, and the balance paid t^ 
Ipecie. 

To Turkey and Italy I apprehend we pay a fmall balance in fpecic^ 
but it is for unmanufadlured commodities, proper for the ufe of our 
home-fabricks ; raw and thrown filk being the chief articles. 

To Denmark, Norway, Poland, and Hamburgh, we likewife 
pay a balance; to the two firft very impoliticly, for deal-boards, 
timber, and iron, which we might have from our colonies, or even 
at home, if the growth of timber, both oak and fir, was properly 
encoji raged. 

But the commerce moft highly detrimental to this country in time 
of peace, is that with France, both legal, and clandeftine. I know 
not any one article we import from that country of real utility 
either for home-confumption or re-exportation; yet fo blinded are. 
we by fafhion and luxury, that we Arengthen the hands of oar 
natural enemies and rivals in commerce, the inftant we have termi- 
nated a war which has coft us fixty or feventy millions fterling, by 
wearing their manufadlures, and preferring them to our own ; and, 
finally, to complete our folly, government, though the road has been 
chalked out by their confuls refident on the Flemifli coafts,' will not 
exert itfelf to fupprefs a contraband trade carried on from Zealand, 
from Auftrian and French Flanders, and the coafts of France, which 
robs her revenue of one million annually, and drains her of another in 
fpecie. 

Upon the whole, we may clearly perceive, that the extenfivc 
commerce of Great Britain is adlually at this time on a moft advan- 
tageous footing ; but, at the fame time, we muft be fenfible, that 
there are many things to rcftify in the internal direction of commercial 
affairs at home, in order to fecure and preferve this profperity, and 
to prevent a fatal reverfe, which, whenever it happens, muft produce 
a dreadful revolution in the political ftate of Great Britain. It will 
therefore be proper to fhew on what principles the adminiftration of 
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oor inland trade and nniver&l oomnierce (hould be conduded j and, 
in doing this, I fhall, of cour£e» fulfil a promiCt made in th^ 
preceding pages s for a recapitulation of my fubjed will be indiipenr 
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Al^MINISTRATION OF COMMERCIAL AFFAIR^;. 
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O TW IT H S T A N D I N G the apparent profpcrous ftate of 
the commerce o£ Great Britain^ neceiiity obliges me to point out fundry 
defers in thecondudt of our rulers^ which ftrike at the root of fome 
of its firft principles^ and make it nearly, amount to a miracle^ that we 
itiU hold the rank of the firft commercial nation in Europe. 

By ftating generally, the regulations which are wanting to perfcdl the 
internal dire&ion of an extenfive commerce^ we £ball be enabled to 
deduce our capital errors^ and to convey uieful hints to governnoent^ , 
not unaccompanied with fome neceflary reprehenfions. . 

The celebrated French minifters^ the ]>ukb of svlly, and Monfieur 
COLBERT : that moft. excellent French writer, montesqitieu, and the ; 
lateftBriti/h author we have on the fubjeft. Sir james steuart, alL 
agree in eftabli(hing this invariable maxim> . 

That the encouragement of agriculture fliould be the firft objed of- 
the ftatefinan who has the lead in the.adminiftration of the public con- 
cerns of a great, . commercial people. 

And the fame authors maintain, that^ there are two kinds of agri-r- 
culture^ the one founded upon true, and the other on falie principles. 

Agrigulture in England is at prefent proceeding rapidly on falfe/ 
principles, and undermining our, manufactures, our inland trade, and: 
fome beneficial branches of our univerfal commerce. 

Montesquieu very juftly obferves, that lands laid down for pafture - 
will always be thinly peopled, becaufe of the few hands required to^ 
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manage them ; whereas corn^lands employ much greater numbers to 
cukivate them. ' 

A FARM that requires ten horfcs and four fervants to till it for corn, 
if the grounds are thrown into grafs, may be managed with one fervant 
and two horfes. Need any thing more be urged to prove, that the 
increafe of our pafture lands diminishes the number of our huibandmen 
in ihe proporiion of three out of four, upon tvtry fuch farm fo converted 
to pafturage ? Now let u« examine the motive to this prevailing evil ; 
this is no other than increafed rents, to anfwer the purpofes of luxurious 
living. The farm employed in raifing corn will produce a furplus of 
forty pounds per annum ; but by turning it to grafs, at the end of thev 
year, I find the furplus raifed to fifty pounds. Avarice and prodigality 
will equally feize on fuch an advantage ; and unlefs go^^i'nment inter- 
feres, we {hall hear no more of (hat advantageous branch of commerce, 
the exportation of corn, for which we have received fuch amazing 
balances in fpecie from HoUaad and other countries, nor will our 
induftrious poor ever eat bread again on moderate terms. 

If therefore an able minifter, who afpires to lafting popularity, 
would take this caufe in hand, he would receive the acclamations of a 
grateful people ; and, in this cafe, he might make ufe of his influence, 
his minifterial majority in the Houfe of Commons, laudably j the 
life-guard of minifterial power might here be ufefully employed ; the 
corps of pcnfioners and placemen, forming a majority, might deliver 
us from the tyranny of avaricious, prodigal, jqx obftinate land-holders, 
who will not be convinced by found argument, that the ultimate value 
of lands depends on commerce; and that the fpecics of agriculture they 
are fo fond of, becaufe it gives a temporary advanced rent, rauft 
r depopulate the country, and dry up the fourccs of commerce. 

But I have advanced fo much already on this fubjedt, under the 
heads of agriculture and population, that I will not tire your 
j^atienjce with a repetition of the fame fubjcft. On the whole, I 
believe you will think, that we want a reform in the article of 
agriculture. 

Population and agriculture are fo combined, fo dependent on each 
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other, that it is hard to feparate them. When the firft is conducted 
on falfe principles, the latter fuffers of courfe. Mankind will multiply 
in every country where plenty fupports the children^ without depriving 
the parents of their neceilary fubiiftence. In a village^ where you fee 
none but pafture lands adjoining, you will find a very fcanty portion of 
inhabitants, ragged and poor, barely exifting on the milk of their 
cows, and the vegetables of theip gardens. Turn to another, where 
you fee the hearty peafants loading home the corn harveft, and yoa^ 
win find them decently cloathed, followed to and from the field by a. 
train of healthy children, and every thing around them beipeaking: 
peace, plenty, and rural felicity. 

To procure a native, generous population^ is then the next duty of a: 
patriot minifier; and for this purpofe he muft remove all unnatural 
impediments to the propagation and fubfiflence of the human fpecies 1: 
even morality in fucha caufe muft r^elax a* little, and the illegitimate 
offspring of the: thoughtlefs clown,, who* following nature's impulfc, 
has tranfgrefied againft the laws of fociety, muft be taken care of at the 
expence of the ftate ; but, above all, every reftraint ihould be removed, 
and the greateft encouragements given to matrimony among the lower 
claffes of the induftrious poon Settlements (hould be provided for 
them, by obliging land-holders to eredt fmall cottages, and to let 
them on. moderate terms> with proper portions of land, to young, 
married people- 

With refpedtto manufactures, the honeft ftateftnan will havd 
an arduous tafk to introduce a reform ; for, by endeavouring to pro- 
portion the prices of wages to the advantages derived from the labour 
of the induftrious poor.*, he will raife a. hornet's neft about his ears, 
and will have to combat with mercenary, infolent, and faftious mafters, 
who, by half-ftarving the poor, and. afterwards vending their fabrics^ 

* The Dutch give generally more wages to all their manufafFurers, by at leaft two- 
pence in the fhilling, than the Englifh. Wherever wages are high, univerfally through- 
out the world,, it is an infallible evidence of the riches of that country; and wherever, 
wages for labour run low,, it is^i proof of. the poverty of that place. 

Child en Trade. 
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cat an enhanced price above their value, have acquired princely fortunes^ 
To reftrain the immoderate confumption of fpirituous liquors, and to 
Tpform ale-houfes throughout the kingdom, is ftill a more ungrateful 
-ta/k, which for a time cannot fail to irritate a mifguided populace, 
l>lind to th^ir oivn intereft ; and any diminution in the revenue, 
occaiioned bf fuch a patriotic plan, may {hake him out of the feat of 
power. Yet no man can doubt the neceffity of enquiring into the 
conduct of the mafter-manufadurer^, or of taking fome meafures to 
better the condition of the workmen. 

But the two principal refopmgtions wanted under this head, and 
which we cannot difpenfe with, are, firft, the redudion or taking off 
the excifes on all materials ufed for our manufadures, or in any refpeft 
ufeful in the condud: of them ; fucb, for inftance, are the excifes oa 
ibap, candles, leather, &cc. Secondly, The taking ibme method to 
decreafe the number of menial domeftic fervants, and to throw them 
back into the manufa^ries, farms, and villages, that population 
may be increafed, without the dreadful expedient of naturalization. 

But it will be aiked, what miniAer will be fo hold to introduce fuch 
innovations* however fenfifble he may be that they are for the public 
good ? I readily anfw^r. None, unlefs he is fupported hf the Crown, 
and has, at the fame time, from his general good charad:er, the 
confidence of the people. Such a ftatefman may bring about any 
beneficial revolution whatever ; but he muft firft be made feofible of 
the truth of this maxim: <* That the prefentmodel of adminiftrationis 
by no means fuited to the extenfive commerce an! vaft territorial jurif- 
didion of Great Britain/' Such a plan might have done tolerably well' 
in the day« of Elizabeth, when the fun of commerce was juft rifen; 
but in its prcfent meridian iplendor, we want a good board of trade, 
or, more propprly fpeaking, an intelligent council of commerce, 
in almoft every county in England, and in every province of our 
American colonies* 

The ftatefman who takes the lead in adminiftraiion, who enjoys tlie 
fuperior confidence of his fovcreign, and who means to promote his 
royal maftcr's glory, and his people's happinefs, muft abfolutely begin 
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with eftabliihing thefe councils of commerce in all parts of the Britifh 
empire. 

The wifeft commercial ftates, both monarchical and republican, fct 
him the example. France, Holland, Germany, Denmark, and fomc 
othei's of lefs note, have their chambers of commerce *. 

Sir jostah child obferves concerning the Dutch, ** That they 
** have, in their greateft councils of ftate and war, trading merchants 
** that have lived abroad in moft parts of the world, who have not 
'•'only the critical knowledge, but the pradfical experience of com- 
'* merce, by whom laws and orders are contrived, and peaces with 
** foreign princes projeftcd, to the great advantage of their trade.*' 
And GARY, a more modern writer, recommends it to the conlideration 
of parliament to appoint ftanding committees of trade, compofed of 
men well verfed therein, whofe fole bufinefs it fhould be to confidcr 
the ftate thereof, and to find out ways to improve it. He adds, 
** Great care muft be taken, that thefe committees be not filled up 
** with fuch who know nothing of the bufinefs, and thereby this 
" excellent inftitution become only a matter of form and expence. 
*^ In the management of things of much lefs moment, we employ fuch 
•* who arc fuppofed to underftand what they undertake. Trade requires 
*' as much policy as matters of fl:ate, and can never be kept in a regular 
^* motion by accident j when the frame of it is out of orden we know 
" not where to begin to mend it, for want of a fet of experienced 
*« builders, ready to receive applications, and able to judge where the 
*• defeftlies." 



* It is true, we have a board of trade, but it takes no immediate cognizance of the 
commerce of the kingdom ; fo that it may properly be confidered, as indeed it is commonly 
called, a Plantation Office j and that almoft merely too for political ufe. In France there 
is an a<£bive and well informed council of commerce. In Holland the principal merchants 
have a great (hare in the government of the country. Here we appear to be all adrift in 
commercial matters, without pilot or compafs, driving before the wind of accident, amidft 
quick-fands and rocks ; fo that if we long efcape (hipwreck, we fliall have wonderful good 
fortune. 

Confiderathns en the Commgr^ej Policy^ and Grcumftances of ibis Kingdom* 
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If only bne council of commerce in this kingdom^ and another in 
each of the American colonies, had fubfifted on this plan, we ihould 
never have heard of the ftamp zGt, nor of fome other afts of parliament 
ftill unrepealed, v^rhich injured commerce to a very high degree, the^ 
inftant they were made. Such, amongft others, was the z& of the^ 
ninth and tenth of William III. for the more efFe<ftual preventing the^ 
importation of bone lace, which caufed a prohibition of Britifh wooUea 
cloths (our ftaple manufa(%ure) in Flanders, and obliged the fame par- 
liament, in the next feflion, to repeal the adt conditionally, viz. three 
months after the prohibition on our cloths fhould be taken off. This, 
was accordingly done ; but, by a fubfequent a£t, the duties on thofe 
laces, as I have before remarked, were made fo high, that, by way of 
reprifal, duties were laid on our woollen cloths and fluffs, by the 
Flemiih government, which deftroyed above two thirds of this valuable 
branch of commerce. 

In ihort, as Gary fays, ** Parliaments have very often made com** 
*• mercial matters worfe than they found them ;'' one reafon of whicb 
is, that the regulations of trade require more time to look into theis 
diftant confequences^ than one or two feilions : another is, that the 
iludy of the theory of commerce is not made a part of the education of 
youth, who arc likely to become Britifh fcnators.. The late worthy 
Sir JOHN BERNARD ufcd freq\iently to complain of this in the Houfe 
of Commons, and to tell our fine gentlemen, that they did not know, 
fo much of the matter before them (when the fubje£t was commercial) 
as fchool-boys and young apprentices. Without any reflcdtion on the 
members of the prefent Board of Trade in particular, I muft add, that 
the fame might be faid of the lifts of the members of it for twenty years 
back, or more ; they ever were, and they now are, gentlemen pro-- 
moted to thofe places by court intereft, but whofe education has been 
as foreign from all ideas of commerce^ as from the Mahometan, 
religion. 

The expediency of inftituting councils of commerce, needs na 
further procf; it refts on the beft authoritiesj, ancient and modern.. 

The 
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The good cffedls of fuch an cftablifliment may be deduced from the 
various duties of their office^ which I fhall briefly point out ; and from 
hence likewife fliall difcover the defeftivenefs of the prefent fyftem of 
government, with refpcft to commerce. 

X. It would be the bufinefs of the chambers of commerce, in the 
counties of this kingdom, to make reports, every three months at 
lead, of the ftate of agriculture, population and manufa<ftures, to the 
grand council of commerce at London, The members of thefe pro- 
vincial chambers being ele(fled annually, by the freemen of corporate 
towns, from the principal traders refiding in the refpedlive counties, 
it would be their intereft, as well as their duty, to mark any decline ih 
agriculture, any fymptoms of depopulation, any difcouragement of 
manufadures, or any impediment to the general circulation of inland 
trade. No ingrofling of farms ; no razing of cottages; no mono- 
polizing of provifions ; no oppreffions of the poor, workiftg manu- 
fafturer, by low wages ; in a country where high wages are the proof 
of riches and commercial profperity ; no combinations of workmen to 
prefcribe illegal conditions to their mafters ; no frauds in the quantity 
or quality of manufadures could remain long unconcealed or unre- 
drefTed, if fuch inflitutions were general ; the eledions impartial ; 
and the helm of government fteered by an honeft, difc«rning 
ftatefman. 

2. In fea-port towns, thefe commercial juries would report any 
vifible diminution in the number and tonnage of (hipping ufually 
trading to or from each refpeftivc port ; they would watch over the 
increafe or decreafe of thofe ufeful fubjefts, Britifh feamen; they would 
remonftrate on exorbitant port duties, which frequently occafion a 
diminution of foreign navigation to our ports ; they would petition for 
redrefs of the tedious, perplexing mode of paying the Cuftom-houfe 
duties ; they would notice when any merchandize ufually exported to , 
the benefit of the commerce of this realm ceafed, and point out the 
method of reftoring it ; they would prefent, as great grievances, all 
impolitic importations of articles of coftly, effeminate luxury, from 
countries which do not confume any of our native produds, or ma- 

C c 2 nufadtures; 
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liufadures ; they would cfFedlually deftroy fmuggling, by their vigilance 
and adlivity in difcovering the clandeftine importers, the venders, and 
the fraudulent purchafers (a moft eafy taik, if the Treafury vvrould part 
with only trifling Turns, in comparifon of what is idly lavifhed on worfe 
accounts ; to encourage the fuppreflion of all contraband trade) ; 
in fine, they would make a proper reprefentation to government of 
the oppreffive excifcs on materials ufcd in the mechanic arts and 
manufadlures, which neceffarily enhance their value at foreign 
markets. 

3. They would frame a concife, complete mercantile code, or body 
of commercial laws, reforming thofe ftatutes which were well adapted 
to the infant ftate of our trade, but which are by no means fuited to» 
the prefent extenfive commerce of Great Britain. This code once 
digefted, approved by the majority of the chambers of commerce in the 
kingdom, ratified by the grand council at London, and legalifed by a<ft 
of parliament, would enable the difi^crent chambers to exercife a judicial 
authority, and to terminate mercantile difputes in a fummary way, as. 
Is pradifed in France, and other countries *• 

4. They would moft afluredlytievife fome means of employing the 
poor 5 of obliging the robuft to follow a life of honeft induftry ; and 
of punifhing the idle and diflblute, in the firft inftajice, to prevent 
their becoming criminals, which fhould be the firft objedl of the. 
police -f-. 

5. They would alter the mode of fatisfaftion to be given by infolvcnt 
debtors to their creditors; they would not be fo abfurd as to (hut up ia 
prifons, at the will of the latter, a number of ufeful, laborious feamen,. 
mechanics, manufadurers and tradefmen; moft of whom, if not all,, 
might be employed in their feveral branches, partly for the benefit oF 

• In this opinion of a commercial or court merchant in every county, for deciding the 
ordinary contefts in trade, without carrying them into the common law-courts, I am fup- 
ported by the authorities of Child, Gary, Mun, Poftlethwayte, and others, who all declare . 
it to be aneftabUfhment much wanted in England. 

t On this fubje<a fee Mr. Young's account of the induftry-houfcs at Ipfwich; and Czry*$ 
account of the management of the poor at Briftol. 

their 
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their creditors, and partly for the fupport of their families, if a law 
were enaded to punifli the wilful idlenefs of infolvent debtors; and to 
execute them as felons, if they ran. away from their ufual place of 
refidence and employment, before they had paid a reafonable com- 
pofition for their debts, in proper portions, from tlie fruits of their 
induftry^ or ingenuity. 

The confinement of vaft numbers of ufeful hands in prifbns fordebtr 
is one of the moft inhuman, unmanly and impolitic fteps, that ever 
difgraced a people afferting a fpirit of liberty. 

An al^folute power is given, in a free country, to one individual,, over 
the perfon of another : in England — the land of freedom ! — if he fmks 
under the weight of this arbitrary power™ if he dies — no inquifition is 
made for his blood. The king was not his creditor, yet he quietly 
acquiefces in the lofs of a fubjedl, who might contribute to agriculture,, 
population, manufactures, trade,, navigation, or the defence of the 
ftate* 

Under piany defpotic governments (very near us) whofe laws we 
afFefl: to treat with contempt, but whofe frivolous manners we idolize,, 
fio fuch tyranny is permitted^ 

We loudly boaft that we hate, deteft, abhor the idea of flavery! — 
Yet is there a greater flave under the canopy of Heaven, than an 
Englifli debtor lying in prifon (totally infolvent) at the mercy of his 
creditor ! 

• All civil governments founded for the happincfs of mankind,, lay 
it down as a maxim — 

That the intereft, convenience, and often, even the cafe of indi- 
viduals, muft be facrificed to the public good : admit this principle ;. 
and then, tell me, how the Britifh government can allow the locking 
up fo many ufeful members of fociety yearly, for debt. 

I TAKE up this fubjedl in a political and commercial light; but as" 
I am fenfible numbers willobjedt that credit would be at aftand, and. 
the courfe of trade impeded, if debtors were not puniChable for failures-- 
I muft beg leave to obferve, that, there are various modes and degrees 
of punifhment, which (hould always be proportioned (in affairs of 
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property) to the injury done to individuals; but fociety (bould have a 
power of reclaiming its public (hare of the perfon of every one of its 
members; no punifliment therefore, to be inflidled by an individual, 
for an injury (not made a capital crime by law) fhould extend to de-^ 
priving the ftate of the utility of a fubje<ft. 

6. They would moft flrenuoufly recommend an alteration in our 
criminal laws, more favourable to humanity and to the interefls of a 
trading nation than thofe now fublifting, which are a difgrace^ to the 
BritiOi conftitution and government. 

The taking away fo many lives by public executions, is highly 
impolitic, if not unjuftifiable— W^ere robberies are attended with 
horrid circumflances, fuch as breaking open inhabited houfes in the 
dead of night, and fpreading terror and alarm through a family, to the 
endangering of life; the puniifament ought to be capital. But in cafes 
of fimple theft and robbery, I humbly apprehend, that neither a 
governmentj profeffing the Chriftian religion, nor individuals are 
juftifiable in taking away the life of a fellow creature, who might live 
to make reftitution to the injured party (which, when property is invaded, 
is the utmoft we have a right to require) and to become a ufcful 
reformed member of the community. 

It is with reluftancc I obferve in this place, that tlie falfe notions 
which prevail in England with refped to liberty and slavery 
prevent a number of falutary improvements in the police of the ftate. 
No minifter can be found hardy enough to propofe any important 
alterations in our law«, which wear an unpopular afpedl, though the 
prefervation of the lives of the common people (hould be the beneficial 
«obje<St of fuch changes. The fame populace, that will make an holiday 
and a matter of paftime of an execution at Tyburn, would exclaim, 
that we had loft our liberty and were fold to flavery, if they were to fee 
a number of felons condemned to labour on the highways, or in our 
mines, or in digging navigable canals with large clogs or fetters to 
their legs, for three, four or fcvcn years, according to their crimes, 
it has been propofed to government; and I imagine, has failed of being 
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adopted, from the caufe juft mentioned*. Yet certainly this would 
be a more humane and politic puniftiment, than that of death ojr 
tranfportation. 

Wb know that fliame has often a more powerful cffe<ft on the 
human mind, than fear; and I am apt to think, that the public 
expofure of criminals, in the quality of Haves, for any given number of 
years, would be a more inftruftivc example to perfons wickedly 
inclined, than fifty executions; and as* to the criminals themfelves, 
there can be no doubt of their being reformed by fuch a long public 
expofiire to the eyes of their honeft countrymen. 

7. They would advife a law to be enadled, without lofs of time,, 
for the eftabliihment of marine focieties, in every capital town and 
fear port in England, not only for the reception of boys, who after 
having beenvidle, profligate, abandoned wretches, take to the fea-faring 
life as their laft refource^ but for maintaining and educating a certain 
number from, early youth for the fea-fervice j as well knowing that the 
ftrength of the Britiiji empire depends on having a fufficient quantity 
of able feamen always ready to man our fleets> and to navigate mer?* 
chant-fhips, without having recourfe to that favage cuftom.of preffing 
feamen I a cuilom which renders us unworlhy o£ the charadter of a 
civilized nation* 

And in order that the boys nught join praftice to theory, they would; 
lecommend the encouragement of fifherics on.our coafts to the utmoft 
extent. 

♦ Our. general, notions of the galleys abroad^ are 'wrong; in fomc parts, felons are 
(literally fpeaking) chained down to oars on board of galleys ; but in feveral others, the 
term has been engrafted into their criminal fentences, without any reference to the literal 
meaning of it. in Flanders^ to fentence a man to the galleys for a number of years, . is to 
put a heavy log of oak to one of his legs, faflened above the ancle, by an iron fetter, 
obliging him to work on the highways, or at any laborious employment the magiftracy of 
the place (hall order; and at night making him repair to the prifon of the town, for no perfon 
will harbour a felon fo fituated. At the expiration of their time, they often become good, 
induftrious, labouring fervants, in diftant parts of the iame country ; for this method feldom • 
fails to make them true penitents; whereas our prifons, tranfport-veiTels, and plantations, , 
harden them in their vicious courfes, and few efcape the gallows in the long run» 

8. To- 
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8. To thefe chambers of commerce fhould be referred all memorials 
of our minifters and confuls abroad, concerning the decline of any 
branches of commerce carried on from the refpeftive ports in the 
diftria of each chamber, to any foreign countries where fuch officers 
refide. 

I WILL illuftrate this propofition by an example. In 1764, while I 
had the honour to fervc the King in the character of Vice-conful for 
Flanders, the Flemifh government fuddenly laid a very high additional 
duty on brute falt^ which greatly affefled the navigation and commerce 
of the people of Liverpool to the port of Oftend. If a chamber of 
commerce had at this time fubfifted at Liverpool, the memorial I fent 
home upon that fubjedl lliould have been tranfmitted diredly to fuch 
chamber of commerce, inftcad of going to the Secretary of State's office, 
where its fate was to be negledted, in the multiplicity of more important 
bufinefs, or to be fent to our prcfent flimfy board of trade, to be laid on 
the fhelf *. 

From the confideration of this fubjed, I am naturally led to that of 
treaties of commerce with foreign powers. Thefe we have fufFered to 
be violated in the moft (hameful manner by every petty ftate with whom 
^ye have formerly had the moft beneficial commercial connedlionsi and 
it is pleaded in excufe, that we have thrown commerce into a new 
channel, and have as much as we can manage with our colonies. Yet 
if we allow, as we certainly muft, the expediency of appointing public 
officers to refide at the fea-ports, ^ and in the capitals of foreign countries 
to which we carry on any branch of commerce, we ought to fupport 
them properly in the execution of the duties of their reipedlive 
offices -j-. 

A SOVEREIGN 

* The Danifli conful at Dflend is ordered, by \^\s inflrudions, to correfpond with the 
grand chamber of commerce at Copenhagen upon iuch occafions. 

+ In this rcfped the French greatly furpafs us. — They take care to contend for the 
minuted privileges and immunities accorded to their trading fubjefts, refiding in foreign 
(.puntries — ^whether founded on pofitive treaties, or on ancient cuftom, or permii&on). — 
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A SOVEREIGN dominion^ by which I underftand a nation of the firfl: 
rank not dependant on, or tributary to another, may make alterations 
in the internal adminiftration of their commercial concerns, which 
indiredly violate their commercial trbaties with other nations; and 
againft fuch changes (in a fovereign ftate) we have no right to complain^ 
or remonftratc, much Icfs to go to war; 

Every fovereign ftate has a right to employ its fubjcds in the 
manner it conceives to be moft for the public benefit. Thiis, for 
inftance, fliould the Portuguele eftablifh a woollen manufadory, 
and therefore prohibit the importation of a fihgle yard of Englifli 
cloth, we might make ufe of every rational, of every political argument 
in the courfe of a minifterial ncgociation upon the fubjefti but after 
all, by the law of nations, we could have no right to declare war 
againft them upon this account : all we could do, would be to retaliate, 
by prohibiting their wines. 

But the cafe is far othcrwife with rcfpeft to ftatcs of the fecond 
rank, who have no fovereign authority either as monarchies, or republics, 
but arc only dependencies on fome principal head to which they 
belong. This is the political fttuation of the Auftrian Netherlands, 
part of the hereditary dominions of the Emprefs dowager of Germany, 
the once celebrated queen of Hungary, whofe pifturc was raffled for 
in every capital town in England; who in the war of 1744 was re- 
duced, as (he emphatically expreffed it, «• to the hazard of not having 
a town left to lye in i' fo clofely was £be purfued by her enemies the 
vidorious French and Prussians. Under thofe circumftances, when 

They take care likewife, to protcd all their commercial officers, from their confuls down 
to their courtiers royales, or licenfed brokers ; and that their perfons and chara£lers may 
be duly refpeded \ — they often refent (in a national manner) the flighted aiFronts put upon 
them, in the execution of their office. — The fpirited fatisfadlion they lately demanded and 
obtained of the Bey of Tunis,. ibews the genius of the French government in this rerpe£^. «« 
Our's^ on the contrary^ often rejed> or treat as trifling, the reprefentations of their 
miAiften and confuls ^ of the infra£tions of commercial treaties, and oppreffions of our 
trading fubjeAs*- and fometimes, difmifs them for diligence, aSivity and public fpirit, 
if they give too much trouble at home« 
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the Auftrian Netherlands were on the point of falling into the hands^of 
the French, and of being irrecoverably loft to the hoiiie of Auftria, when? 
fhe implored the fuccour of the English and the dutch,, to fave: 
thefe rich provinces. Accordingly, with the aid of millions of Engliflii 
treafure, and the blood of many thoufands of our veteran troops, and. 
the further fupport of a Dutch army, thefe provinces were prcferved ta 
this ungrateful woman. 

The exprefs condition on which thefe fuccours were granted was,, 
that the Englifh and Dutch (hould enjoy the commercial advantages of 
the barrier treaty of 17 15, by which a tariff was fettled fo very, 
beneficial to the commerce of the Engli(h and Dutch, on account of 
the low duties on their merchandize, that both nations carried on a. 
moft profitable trade to the port of Oftend. But in one year after the 
peace of Aix-la-Chappelle« viz. in 1749^ when her huiband was-, 
become emperor of Germany, and all her affairs were fettled to her 
fatisfadtion, the Flemi(h council of finances at Brufiels began their 
violations of the barrier-treaty, by impofing very high duties on our 
woollen manufa<9;ures, and they have ever fince that period been 
undermining our valuable commerce to that country ; but what is ftill 
worfe, they have eftabliihed woollen manufadories all over Flanders, 
and will be enabled, in a few years, to rival us at all. foreign markets; 
and let it be remembered^ that they were the originals in the woollen, 
manufadlures, from whom we copied. 

Nothing furcly can equal the weak and timid conduct of our 
government, in fuffering this petty ftate to become once more a 
manufadturing people : under the ftipulations which induced the 
Englifti and the Dutch to preferve it to the queen of Hungary; they 
have always had a clear indifputable right to inforce their commercial 
rights by the fword, if they obftinately perfifted to violate thenu 
Inftead of which, we have tamely fuffercd them to take ihelter under 
the wings of France; the fame bigotted woman having made an 
unnatural alliance with that court; and in the next war we have with 
the French, we (hall fee a fecret article in the treaty of amity and of 
marriage alliance between the courts of Verfailles and Vienna, operate 
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the moft detrimental cfFefts to Great Britain. The Auftrian Netherlands 
Avill be ceded to France^ as a free gift to the Dauphinefs; and the 
imminent danger to our commerce, of having thefe provinces in the 
hands of the French, was demonftrated to our parliament as far back 
as the year 1743. 

But in proportion as our commerce in Europe declines, fo muft 
our political influence, with the European powers; a circumftance 
greatly againft us, and in favour of France : as therefore we have given 
the preference to our American commerce, (which was certainly right, 
but ought not to have induced us to negledt fuch beneficial concerns 
as that of our trade to Flanders, the balance of which is entirely in 
our favour) it is necefTary to be the more on our guard againft 
the political combinations of the powers of Europe, who will na- 
turally be allied to thofe nations that favour their commerce. 

A FORMIDABLE maritime force, ever ready to protedt our commerce 
by fea, in all quarters of the globe, is therefore indifpcnfably neceflary; 
and it is the duty of the rulers of this commercial kingdom to keep 
foch a force always fit for immediate fervice. 

But in order to this, experienced merchants fhould be members of 
the privy-council; and men of great abilities, who have filled minifterial 
and commercial departments in foreign ftations, fuch as ambafladors 
and confuls, fhould be made fecretaries of ftate, efpecially for the 
colonies. Then we might expeft to fee found, permanent, honourable 
treaties and conventions, made with foreign powers ; and our colonies 
governed upon the true principles of the Britifh conftitution. 

The laft grand regulation I (hall mention, which might be introduced 
into trade by an aft of the legiflature, is. To render book-debts at 
home, and in our colonies, transferable in as eafy and as expeditious a 
manner, as Bank-annuities. The hint is taken from Sir Jofiah Child ; 
and the pradlical demonftration of its good efFeds from the ftates of 
Venice, Genoa and Holland, where the transfer of book- debts is in 
common ufe and general efteem. 

Child's plan for this purpofe is very intricate; mine is quite 
fimple : but it will be proper (before i make it known) to take the 
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opinion of the trading body of the nation on the principle itfelf— if no- 
objedions are made to it, (after my having advanced it in this public^ 
manner as a propofition highly beneficial) I pledge myfclf to produce 
it, for the benefit of my fellow-citizens, without fee or reward. 

I HUMBLY offer* in fupport of the propofftiony the following ob- 
fervations : 

Whoever confiders ferioufly the flate of commercial credit, will^ 
allow, that many a failure happens in this kingdom,, owing to a 
laudable emulation.— Men over- trade themfelves— -perhaps the nation,, 
as a commercial body^ has^ fet the example. For want of remittances 
from diftant countries, a failure cnfucs — the merchant's effects are 
feized — fold at an under-value— charged with exorbitant law-ex« 
pences: the creditors are diffatisfied; the unhappy man is ruined : I 
am forry to add — perhaps fome competitor,, with an over-grown^ 
capital, has cruQied him — perhaps he haa interefted himfelf in the 
management of his affairs,, in the capacity of a creditor,, to prevent his^ 
over becoming his rival again in that part of the world. I have fuch a 
tranfadion in my eye, but the parties (two brothers) are dead, andr 
requiejcant in pace. 

Now let us for a moment only fuppofe, that book-debts were as. 
eafily transferred, as Bank-annuities ;.. would not this be a noble relief; 
to the merchants, fadtors and manufacturers, who are great exporters, 
and are obliged to wait the tardy remittances of their corrcfpondents,, 
in remote regions; might it not very often preferve the credit of a great 
trader, who olherwife is loft, by flopping payment, though that 
circumftance arifes from a finifter unforefeea. event,, fuch as the lofs o£ 
an homeward bound fliip, the failure of correfpondents, and various- 
other adventitious misfortunes in traffic. 

As to our inland trade, it would be ftill more advantageous— (harpers, 
and fpeadthrifts would be extremely cautious how they got into 
tradefmen's books, if they were uncertain to whom their debts might, 
be afligned, and knew, that the demands on. them being made to 
circulate like bank-notes, muft be regularly difcharged, at the 
expiration of the term of credit agreed on. 
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Napoor, dependant, tradefman or mechanic, need then be afraid to 
prefent his bill (after two, three or four years credit) to fome infolent, 
high-born debauchee; and receive a rude repulfe, attended with 
menaces ! 

• It being a general cuftom to transfer book-debts, when the demands 
of the wholefale dealer came upon the retailer, or the wants of his 
family obliged him to alienate a debt, no exceptions could be made, 
no umbrage taken, at a univerfal practice ! 

Private rredit (fo greatly detrimented by the public credit of the 
funds) would by this meafure be reftored with fecurity — and if any 
objection is admirable, it muft be to the execution, not to the plan 
itfelf — and it can only be deemed impradticable, on account of the 
prefent flate of our finances. — Great fums of money would be employed 
to the ufeful purpofes of relieving and fupporting the mercantile world, 
which would otherwife be left in the funds, and flocks of courfe muft 
fall — for money advanced in this way, would bear Eve per cent. 
intereft. 

Permit me to add a few words in behalf of the poor. 
A WELL regulated fyftem of police with refpe(ft to the poor, is much 
wanting. 

No lefs a fum. than 2,500, 000 j^; is annually colleded for the relief 
of the poor ; yet the poor are neither maintained, nor properly em- 
ployed. In the ftreets of our metropolis they fwarm, and are a public 
reproach to the legiflation of the kingdom, and to the magiAracy of the 
capital. At fke miles from London, they are continually robbing out- 
boufes and gardens; and at lane houfes, where there, are no men- 
fisrvants to oppofe them, they are, infulting to a degree, which ftrikcs 
terror and aftonkhmcnt. 

The following are the principal caufes of this groTwing evil, 

1. The low-bred, interefted inhabitants of moft parilhes, are feledl 
vcftry-men, and havethe lead in parifh affairs* 

2. Moft men (in this free country) confult their owneafc; and will 
not be put to any ill- conveniences, to ferve the public, if their purfes 
will cxcufe them : thus the inferior, magiftcrial offices, which regard 
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the peace and good order of fociety, are turned over to deputies taketi 
from the lees of the people ; and liable to aft in eonfort with, inftead 
of vigoroufly executing the laws againft vagrants. 

The office of conftable particularly, (hould always be in the hands 
of a well educated, fober, fubftantial citizen — in this cafe, they would 
be a check on the ignorance, infolence and venality of trading juftices. 
According to Dalton, c. 28, " He ought to be of the abler fort of 
^'parifhioners; and if a very ignprant, or poor perfon be chofen, he 
•* may, by law, be difchargcd, and an abler perfon placed in his 
•* room." — A nodturnal vifit to any of our watch-houfes will convince 
the curious obferver, that drunken beadles of parifhes, who make a 
praiflice of ferving the office, for the abler well informed opulent 
parifliioners, are not the proper officers the law intended to entruft 
with the peace and fecurity of fociety. 

J« it^fufficientfor an everfeer to give vagrants two or three fhillings; 
or for a juftice to fign a pafs ? — Should not care be taken to punifh 
them, if they do not profecute their journies to the refpeiftive places 
VJ^here they belong:? 

Should not they be fent (under the care of a proper officer) to the 
public hofpitals, to be examined by the furgcons, as to the condition 
df their bodies, that neither improper fpedlacles may be prefented to 
the eyes of pregnaat women in our ftreets, nor the humane be impofed 
on by artifice — in a word, that they may be enforced to honeft 
induftry, if they arc found to be healthy and able ? 

What is it caufes a want of hands, and evident figns of depopulation 
in many country places, while, in time of peace, the capital fwarms 
with beggars and thieves ? What I but a total negle<3: of thofe falutary 
Jaws, which were made for the punifliment of idlenefs and debauchery; 
.and our ill-judged prejudices, in favour of all Englifh inftitutions 
and regulations, to the utter rejedlion of every wife fyftem of police in 
neighbouring commercial countries. 

So various have been the remedies propofed on this head, which 
have allfailcd of fuecefs, that I fhall not add to them, becaufe I am 
jiware, that the ii^creafe of the public revenues depending on the con- 
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Ibmption of excifeable liquors^ is a manifeft caufe^ of conniving at the 
profligacy^ idlenefs and intemperance of the lower claifes of the people, 
in, and near our capital towns. 

If it (hall appear to any gentleman, that I have .omitted any thing 
material relative to the principles of commerce, which is not taken up 
in the fucceeding treatife on the Elements of politics and finances, 
or that I have been guilty of any mifreprefentations of my fubjed, I 
fhall eAeem it as a favour to be better informed— -and muft now beg 
leave to conclude, nearly in the words of Mr. Thomas Mun, formerly 
a merchant of London, whofe treatife, entitled, England's Treafurt 
by Foreign Trade, was firft publifhed in 1664. 

^ The balance of our foreign trade, is the rule of our treafurc"— 
there cannot therefore be a more beneficial fludy in this country, than 
the commercial art-~by ikill in which, we may continually increaft 
this balance ^^now confiderably in our favour J' 
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CONCLUSION. 



s K E r C H 

O F T H E 

EDUCATION, ACCOMPLISHMENTS an» CHARACTER 

O F 

ABRiriSH MERCHANT. 

*jL he antiquity of the -free profeffion of a merchant may juftly 
entitle it to claim precedency to nobility of birth, and all hereditary 
or created dignities conferred on men, by emperors or kings j for there 
were eminent merchants in the world long before there were any nobles, 
or titled gentry. .But, in the early ages of commerce, the rank and 
profeffion of a merchant wa€ neither fo well underftood, nor fo clearly 
diftinguifhed from that of fimplc inland traders, or /hop-keepers, as it 
has been in modern times. 

At prefcnt, to ufe the elegant expreffion of a celebrated commercial 
•writer, the merchant is happily called, ** The fteward 6f the king- 
^« dom's ftock, by way of commerce with other nations *." None 
therefore^ sn Great Britain^ can properly be Jliled merchants^ but Jucb 
as export her native produSfs and manufaSlures to foreign climes^ or 
import the commodities of different countries into this realm. To 
this general acceptation of the word Merchant, I fhall ftridlly adhere, 
.that we may not confound the rank and character of the Britifh 

• Sec Mun's Englilb Tircafure by Foreign Trade. 
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tnerchant with that of a wholefale dealer, or trader; an error which we 
may be eafily led into, if wc corifult the common diredories, and other 
printed lifts of our citizens, whofe idle.vanijty often prompts them to 
pay fome venal printer, a fmall annual gratification, to be placed in 
the firft: clafs of citizens, when their adual fituation in life intitles 
them only to the fecond, perhaps not even to that ♦• And it is the 
more neceflary in this place to mention this diftinftion, becaufe the 
-education required to accomplilh theBritifh merchant, is by no means 
neceflary for the fecond clafs of citizens : wholefale traders. 

The firft care of parents and guardians, who defign to bring up a 
yoi^th to be a Britifli merchant, fhould be, to inftil into his tender 
mind the foundeft principles of religion and morality, and a facrcd 
veneration for truth 5 probity ftiould be the bafis of all his juvenile 
^dlions ; nor fhould he, in his fports and paftimes, ever be fufFered to 
forfeit his word, or evade his promife. 

The early cultivation of his native language is indifpenfably neceftliry, . 
and to be preferred to the ftudy of the dead languages. Parents cannot 
be guilty of a greater folly than to make lads threfti hard at Latin and 
Greek for ten or twelve years together -f-, when perhaps they will not 
have ocqafion, twice in their lives to fpeak, read, or write^ either of 
thefe languages. But the misfortune is, that after a wafte of fo muck 
time and money, we often fee pedantic blockheads come from our 
famous fchools and univerfities, unqualified for any other profeflions 
but thofe of divinity, law, and phyfic, becaufe they have never learned 
to fpeak, read, or write their native tongue with propriety, tafte^ and 
elegance. Confidering the brevity of human life, and how early moft 
men appear on the great theatre of the world, it is really amazing, that 
even four or five years ftiould be allotted to Latin and Greek, which 
might be fo much more beneficially employed, by nine boys out of ten, 
in acquiring a perfeft knowledge of their own copious language, by 
means of which alone, without any other aid, they might know as 

♦ Sec Kent's Annual Dircdlory. 

t See Mr. Locke, and the Spedators, on Education* 
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much of ancient learning as is ncceffary to gratify curiofity, or likclyr 
to be generally ufeful ; for all the beft ancient authors arc tranflated 
infb Englifli ; and as to the arts and fciences, the knowledge of thenv 
may be acquired by him, who thoroughly underftands his maternal 
tongue, without ftudying any other, ancient or modern. 

It is indeed an opinion blindly received, and fwallowed down from 
age to age, without examination, ** that Latin is necefTary to acquire: 
«* the arts and fciences." 

«• There is, however, no more connedion between Latin andl 
fcience, nor between Latin and any one art, than between Englifh and- 
the fame art. Will a man who underftands Latin run, or wreftle, or 
dance, or fence, better than if he knew but Englifli ? Will a clock- 
maker^ who knows Latin, finiflx his work with greater accuracy ? Will 
a commander, who has learned Latin, navigate a veifel to the Eaft on 
Weft Indies better than one, who fpeaks Englifli, French^ Dutch, or. 
SpanifliB" 

** The knowledge of things, isr acquired by thought and attentive. 
obfervation ; and of arts, by practice and experience ; and it makes no- 
difference in whatever language either of them is learned or expreffed.. 
The finer arts, mufic, painting, and architcdlure, might have hcen4 
invented at firft juft as well by one who thought and fpoke in Englifli^, 
as by one who thought and fpoke in Greek or in Latin. They, a&x 
well as other arts and fciences, can be taught to greater advantage in. 
Englifli, than in cither of the other two." 

** All the great difcoverics in natural philofophy, the true fyftem of. 
aftronomy, the theory of gravitation, the various improvements in. 
optics and mechanics, are the produftions of modern times *." 

' The fcjifible part of Great Britain therefore, who have turned their, 
thoughts upon right education, efpecially fuch as have written upon it,, 
are univerfally of opinion, that it is much wifer to fet youth upon a 
courfe of education, every part of which is eafily attainable, and of. 
real ufe in public life, than to torture them with the dead languages, 

* See A Plan of an Englifh Grammar- fchool Education, by James Buchanao* London, 
printed for £. and C. Dilly, 1770. 
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And as to a merchant, it is evident he may be perfcftly accompliflied 
without the knowledge of them ; but if he thinks proper to ftudy them, 
let it be at his leifure hours, after he has made himfelf mafter of ev,ery 
:branch of knowledge requifite for his profeffion. Should he find 
himfelf, by fuccefs in commerce, and the favour of his countrymen, 
likely to become a fenator, it will then be time enough for him to fit 
down and read the Latin profe authors ; and having already attained 
the elements of languages, he will make more progrefs in fix months, 
than a boy at fchool in fix years, and fully fufficient to enable him to 
ornament his fpeeches with fl:rokes of ancient eloquence, or even to 
introduce an appofite quotation from the Latin authors. But, at 
a further proof, that even this knowledge of the Latin tongue is not 
indifpenfably neceflary, we have only to review the houfe of commons 
in the prefent, or any pafi: parliament, and we fhall find, generally 
Ipeaking, the greateft claflical fcholars, the befl: univerfity proficients^ 
are the filent members, or uneloquent fpeakers in that houfe. 

Mr. SHERIDAN, in his plan pf Britifh education, obfervcs what 
has been a general complaint, '^ That, inftead of preparing each youth 
•* for that fpherc of life in which he is afterwards to move, all arc 
«* trained in one and the fame courfe, which fits them for no one 
^ employment on earth. A fmattering in two dead languages is all 
" that is to be gotten by the prefent method of education, the art of 
** wrangling, fome fmall knowledge in fpeculative jphilofophy, and 
^* fome crude notions of impenetrable metaphyfics **" 

In fine, fo neceflJary is it, in my idea, to undeceive parents and 
guardians on this fubjedl of the education of youth, not dcfigned for 
the three learned profefljons of divinity, law, and phyfic, and yet fo 
obftinate are the pedantic and felf-interefted, in recommending the 
old method of plodding on in Latin and Greek, that I have fpared no 
pains to collate the befl: authorities in fupport of my own judgment, 
and fliall conclude the topic with the fan<ftion of one of the 
moft learned, candid, and accompliflied gentlemen of the age we 

* See Briti(h Education, by Thomas Sheridan, A. M. London, printed for R. and J. 
DodHey, Pall-mall. 
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live in. His opinion muft have double force, when it is confidered>. 
that though a pcrfeft mafter of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin lan- 
guages, he has judged it neceflary, for the benefit of his country, to fit 
down and compofe an eafy, familiar introdudion to the Englifti tongue;, 
and to recommend to all perfons concerned in the education of Britiih 
youth, to make a grammatical knowledge of their maternal language^, 
thebafisof the ftudy of foreign languages. 

*' To enter at once upon the fcience of grammar, and the ftudy of 
«* a foreign language," fays this elegant writer, ««ia to encounter two* 
** difficulties together, each of which would be much leflcncd, by 
^ being taken feparately,. and in its proper orden A competent. 
•* grammatical knowledge of our own language is the true foundation 
*^ upon which all literature, properly fo called, Jhould be raifed. If 
** this method were adopted in our fchools, children would have fome 
" notion of what they are going about,, when they (hould enter into . 
" the Latin grammar, and would hardly be engaged fo many years as 
*^ they now are, in that moft irkfome and difficult part of literature, 
*' with fo much labour of the memory, and with fo little affiftance of 
♦' the underftanding." I fhall only add another paffage, as a corro- 
borating proof, that a merchant may difpenfe with the dead languages. 
' «* The English language hath been much cultivated during the laft 
•* two hundred years. It hathbecn confiderably polifhed and refined^ 
" its bounds have been greatly enlarged, its energy,, variety^ richnefs, 
** and elegance, have been abundantly proved by numberlcfs trials^ 
" in verfe and profe, upon all fubjedls, and in every kind of ftile*." 

On the ftrength of all thefc authorities I prefume to recommend a: 
grammatical purfuit of the English language from the age of eight to 
twelve years, during which time, it is to be hoped, a youth, intended 
to be a merchant, will be able to read, write, and fpeak with prop/iety, 
cafe, and elegance, in his native tongue, more efpecially if he has been 
in the hands of an able private preceptor. Vulgar, arithmetic and 

^ See A fliort Introdudion to Englifli Grammar, by Dr. Lowtb, now bUhop of Oxford. 

London, printed for A« Millar, andT.Cadell, 1767. 
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writing may Ihare fuch parts of theie four years, as arc ncceflary to 
enliven ftudy by variety. 

The wholefalc dealer or (hop-keeper's education may receive the* 
addition of two years further application to writing, to the branch of 
arithmetic which teaches book-keeping, and to the attainment of the 
French language, which being almoft univerfally current, may be 
ufeful to him in the common courfe of bofinefs, efpecially as great 
numbers of foreigners, who. converfe in French, ufually refort to 
England, in time of peace. A lad thus qualified, is ready, at the age of « 
fourteen, to be an indentured apprentice.. 

But he:,,who is defigned for the comprehenfive profeilion of a Britifli - 
merchant, mud range through more extenfive fields of fcicnce. After 
attaining a competent knowledge of the French language, he (hould 
ftudy the Spanifh,. which is ufed in almoft all the eaft, particularly on 
the coaftof Africa, from the Canaries to the cape of Good Hope ; the 
Italian, in ufe on all the coafts of the Mediterranean, and in many parts 
of the Levant; and the Teutonic, . or German, which is Common in. 
almoft all the northern countries of the globe. 

The elements of general hiftory, and a thorough knowledge of the 
chronological, political, and commercial hiftory of his own country, 
/hould be his next concern. With thefe, and -the principles of 
geography and navigation, we may allow him to enlarge and improve 
his underftanding, till he attains the fixteenth year. 

The natureof the confular jurifdidlion, and of the laws, manners; 
and cuftoms of the. countries with which Great Britain carries on any 
confiderablc commerce, ihould now occupy part of his attention 5 and 
the feveral commercial inftitutions, with the ufe of banks, of bills of 
exchange, , and the rules of circulation, another portion of his time. 

He ought to inform himfelf accurately in what commodities each 
trading country abounds^ what are the merchandize they demand from . 
other countries, and from what places they receive them. 

The cuftoms, tolls, taxes, excifes, .convoys, and all other charges 
upon merchandize exported frorn^ or imported into his own and all . 
foreign countries, (hould be another principal objed for the young 
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merchant. The prohibitions laid on various commodities in difFcreat 
nations, he ftiould thoroughly acquaint himfelf with. The meafures, 
weights and coins of all countries, ihould be familiar to him. 

He ftiould be taught to know on what conditions to freight and 
infure fliips and merchandize ; he fliould alfo be enabled to form a 
tolerable judgment of the prices of the feveral articles ufed for the 
building or repairing of fliips ; and alfo of the manner of contracting for 
naval ftores and provifions^ with the ordinary rates of the wages of 
mariners.. 

He ought to acquire great expertnefs in the mode of tranfafting 
bufinefs at the Cuftom-houfe, and on the quays of the ports of his own 
country ; and, in order to this, I ftiould imagine, no better expedient 
could be devifed, than to obtain leave for young gentlemen, (educating 
for merchants) to praftife under the principal agents for the Cuftom-- 
houfe bufinefs j or to be received as afliftants to the .clerks at the 
Long -room, and in the cuftom-houfcs of the out^ports, without fee or 
reward. Our young merchants being thus initiated, we ftiould here- 
after fee all thofe difficulties and perplexities removed, which at prefent 
arife from blundering entries, or the over-hurry of the clerks ; and 
thefe pupils would be '9 check upon the mal-praftices of the inferior 
officers. 

Having how brought on our youth to about the eighteenth year, 
if he has been introduced into a compting-houfe at home, and has 
been Aewn the general manner of correspondence with foreign mer- 
chants, it will be advifeable to finifti his education, by fending him for 
two or three years more on his travels, recommending him at each 
place where he is to refide a few months, to fome confidcrablc mer- 
chan^t, who ftiould be advifed to receive him witfiout form or cere- 
mony, on the footing of one of his family ; and, fo far as is confiftent 
with the neceffary fccrecy of commercial tranfadtion^, to let him affift 
in his accompting-houle, and in his warehoufes. 

By thefe means, at the age of majority, or perhaps one year laier, 
he will returji completely accompliflied to appear on the Royal Exchange 
of London, with honour and credit to his friends, and true fatisfadion 
to himfelf 5 in the refpedtable charadlcr of a Britifti merchant. 

SHOyjLD 
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Should he then fucceed to the houfe of his anceftors, or be aflbciated 
with that, or any other capital company, he will be an acquifition to it - 
of ineftimable value ; while thofe who are educated in this diffipated 
metropolis^ and comment on the laws of commerce at coffee-houfes- 
or taverns, at Mrs. Cornelys's, at the New Ranelagh, or in the environs 
of Covent Garden ; exhauft the funds of their fathers^ ruin themfelves 
and their partners, and fink down into the tomb of contempt, or 
oblivion, before they have half finifhed their mortal career. 

A FIRM attachment to the true principles of honour, a religious^ 
adherence to his wo^d^. clearnefs and integrity in his contrafts, prudent 
generofity in hia dealings with the indaftrious poor, with a becoming, 
dignity and moral reditude in his manners, joined to the accom- 
plifliments we have recommended, mufl: pave the way to affluence ;, 
if mofl extraordinary misfortunes, fuch as feldom occur in life, do 
not prevent ft ; and opulence will afford the means to fupport thofe 
dignities in the ftate, which public efteem will not fail to confer,, ia 
this free country, on fuch exalted charadlers. Our young merchant 
therefore, fhould keep the honours of magiftracy, and the important* 
charge of a Britifh Icgiflator, the reprefentative of a free people, con^ 
ftantly in his eye. Thefe fliould be his civic crowns; and if he can 
nobly refolve to facrifice private eafe and indulgence to the public good, 
being feated in the Houfe of Commons, let him there boldly ftand forth' 
the intrepid advocate for the free conftitution of his country, even in 
the worft of times. If merit of this caft recommends him to his 
fovereign,. let himafpireto foreign embaffies, to minifterial charges in 
foreign countries, for which he will be fo well qualified ; and after 
having rendered his country fignal fervice, by protefting its rights and 
privileges abroad; if wifdom and integrity fteer the helm of government,, 
he may expedt to be chofen as afliftant-pilot. But if corruption, like 
a general deluge, overflows his country, let him not quit his honourable 
feat in parliament; for there is his ftation, a watchful centinel, to 
arreil all traitors to the common^weal ; of every denomination. And if, 
under thefe circumftanccs, he deferts his poft for any honours the court 
can give; or feeks an inglorious retirement, to avoid the heat of the 
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battle, let him remember, that he is little better than the venal wretches^ 
whom he has fufFercd to efcapc with impunity. 

Happy would it be for this country, if we had more fuch accom<- 
plifhed merchants as I have deicribed in parliament, and in the great 
councils of the flate. Let this confi deration, therefore, excite our 
Briti(h youth, deiigned for this honourable, profeflion, lo follow the 
plan of education here laid down. 

It is humbly fubmitted to the parents, and guardians of youth, by 
the author, who wi(hes, if it has any defeds, they may be pointed out 
by thofe, who {hall happen to differ from him in opinion, but if ap- 
proved, be begs leave to obferve, that he will chearfully undertake the 
iiril ftages of it *, for any young gentleman, whofe friends may think 
proper to make application to him for that purpofe. 

* The Englifli, French, and Italian languages, arithmetic, the elements of geography, 
savigation, hiftory, univerfal commerce, policy and iinancesi agreeable to the adv^rtiie* 
ment annexed to this work* 
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PART !• 



C A N N O T open this fabjefb more properly than by introdoctng die 
following remark of the late celebrated bifliop of Cloyne^ moft truly 
applicable to the prefent times. '* The difcourfes and preteniiona of 
^< men throughout thefe kingdoms^ would, at firft view, lead ut to 
** imagine, that all the inhabitants were politicians ; and yet perhaps 
'^ political wifdom (fo generally profefled^ and ib much talked of) hath 
^* not in any age or country been lefs underftood. Licence is taken for 
'* the end of government, and popular humour for its origin ; no 
^* reverence is (hewn to the laws, no attachment to the conftitution; 
^^ little attention to matters of the utmoft importance, and great alter- 
^^ cations upon trifles ; to which may be added, an impatience of rule, 
<* and a contempt of authority :'* to complete this portrait of the 
times, a wrong definition of politics has been too generally received ; 
and in all fciences it is acknowledged^ that it is better to be totally 
ignorant, than to form falfe conceptions. 

Politics have been made to ftand for fuperior fubtilty and guile; 
and to 6gnify fraud and artifice ; by means of which mifrepreientations, 
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wrong notions have been formed of minifters and ftatcfmen; and it has 
been induftrioufly propagated, that a perfon cannot be a good politician, 
without being an arrant villafn, or an egregious knave: and thus 
government, which is ever facred, and probity, which is eflcntial 
to it, are reprefented as incompatible things, that cannot fubfift 
together; 

The early ftudy of political wifdom, is therefore cflentially ne- 
cefTary for all who have the moft diftant profpedt of filling any 
office of confidential truft and importance in the ilate ; and I {hall 
endeavour, in the courfe of this treatife, to point out the utility^ 
of this ftudy to every private individual of fociety, who has the 
leaft Ipark of the amor patria in his breaft, or any property in the 
world, on which he fets any real value: I fliall alfo convince my 
readers, that of late years the fubjefts of Great Britain would have 
been much happier, and the adminiftration of government much eafier, 
if a falfe definition of political wifdom had not too generally prevailed,, 
both on the part of the rulers and the ruled, owing to our neglecSt in 
not making this important fubjedt one great branch of the education of 
youth, more efpecially of the fons of the nobility, the gentry, and the 
merchants, or citizens of the firft clafs. Inftead of this, they are taken 
raw from fchool, or the univcrfity, and fent abroad, before they have 
been made acquainted with the political conftitutions of the foreign 
nations it is intended they fliould yifit. Ignorant of the nature of the 
Britifti conftitution, uninformed of the means by which Great Britain 
has. gradually rifen to that pre-eminence of power, riches and happinefs 
flie now enjoys, unrivalled by any other nation in the known world; 
they are either carried away by the external appearances of things > 
abroad, and return with prejudices agaiiift their native. country ; or (on> 
their firft outfet in life) become the eafy prey of party leaders; and, as. 
ambition, perfonal vanity, family-connedions, or felf-intercft biafs. 
them, take part with, or oppoie the ruling powers of the ftate, . 

A LATE writer on education has very fenfibly obferved, /' That one 
*' of the principal points which ought to be kept in view by all le- 
«* giflative bodies, in every well regulated ftate, is, the education of 

** young 
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** young gentlemen of noble birth and high rank; that their talents 
*' may be fo direded and improved, as to qualify them, by a due and 
♦* timely exertion of them, for the fupport of that government of 
*^ which they are refpedtable members*" 

But the common modes of education purfued in England, arc not^, 
by any means, calculated to promote this falutary end: the qualifications 
neceflary to render the nobleman, the gentleman, and the generous ^ 
CITIZEN, moft truly ufeful to their country, muft be drawn from othw. 
fburces *; 

The theory of commerce we fiave already (hewn to be one. — We 
are now to proceed to the fcience of politics, which is, of all others,, 
the moft ufeful to young gentlemen of rank and fortune in Great 
Britain. 

The Elements of Politics might have preceded thofe of commerce,, 
in point of order, fince, though the origin of commerce, and of civil 
government, may be equally traced to the earlieft records of time, yet 
civil governments muft have been formed while commerce was only in^ 
its infancy. But two obvious reafons determined me to give the lead ^ 
to commerce. — In the firft place, I found an infuperable timidity pre- 
vailing in my mind, with refpedt to my prefent fubjedl* It had been^ 
told me^ that a moft refpedable ftatefman(now living) ^f* being aiked,, 
when at the zenith of his glory, where he learned politics? replied,. 
** He picked them up in the ftreets.'*— Some aflerted, that it was fo 
idle, fo vague, and fo difgufting a fubjedt, that I (hould never be able 
to fix the attentioa of either auditors or readers. On this account, it . 
became neceflary to explore the rich mines of commerce, and, 4s it . 
were, (by an eafy tranfition) to pafs on to the fcience of politics, and 
demonftrate, that the national and private advantages to be derived from, 
the former, could only be acquired by a diligent ftudy of the latter. 
My next motive (to this arrangement of the two fubjedts) arofe from a 
review of the ftate of modern nations ^ many of them owing their 
particular fyftems of polity, to commerce.— Such, among others, are,. 

* Sheridan* 
t The £arl of Chatham* 

the* 
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the ftates of Venice, Genoa and Holland, whbfe political inftltutes arc 
founded on commercial maxims. 

This difpofition of my plan has anfwercd my warmeft expeftations, 
in the favourable reception of ray public lefturcs on commerce. 

Having fhcwn to virhat a degree of power, riches and felicity, a 
Aate, and individuals, may arrive, by means of commerce ; wo are 
naturally induced to fearch after the bcft political tenets ; by which it 
is to be fecured and fupported. 

We have already noticed the origin of civil fociety, under the head 
of commerce; but -we muft now trea* this fubjeft nK>re amply. 

All iufhors, both antient and modern, who have written on theefta- 
blifhment and government of nations, however widely they have differed 
in their fentiments, concerning thebeft fyftems of adminiftrati^n, have 
been unanimous in their opinion^ *^ That without a due obfervanee of 
*' certain, invariable principles of found policy^ which in their very 
** nature are incontrovertible, it would have been impoflible ever to have 
'' brought mankind together in fociety jf or to have eftablifhed that har« 
^^ mony and union amongft them, which was indifpenfably necefikry 
*' to render their afTociattons for their common benefit, peaceful and 
** permai>cnt.** 

I SHALL not prefume to wafte your time, by difplaying a pedantic 
parade of erudition ; it is fufficient that at the bottom of the page, I 
have noted the antient authors on whofe authority I have founded what 
I have juft mentioned on the obvious ncceffity of adhering to certain 
political principles *. — What thofe principles are, and from whence 
derived, muft be our next fubjedfc of enquiry. 

But before I proceed, it may not be improper to give a few clear, 
concife definitions of the terms of the icience we have now under con- 
fideration. 

The fcienee of politic? may be defined to confift in a fkilful ma- 
"hagement of the public affairs of nations : in other words, it is a fciencs 

* Plato, lib 6. de legibus. Ariftot. de republic, lib. 6. c. 8. de moribus, I. 5 & lo, 
de Rethoric. 1. 1. c. 13. Seneca de Benef. lib. 4. c» 48. Ci&ro, lib. i. c, 4, de Icgibus. 
Cregorius Tholofanus de Repub. lib. i. 

which 
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which comprizfs nU thoferule$ apd myafures of ^i^ioiian a£lions» which 
kad to true hftppinefs; md iAs ^nd is, the acquiring peff($£t flcill in the 
B^anag^ment of the public affairs of n^tiofis^ (6 as to provide for 
Aeir fafety tod tranquiUty^ and to mainjt^a good oridcr and found 
Q^iauBcrs ^. 

Polity is a more Kmited term^ by which we defipe the forn» of 
goverament of any .particular fociei^ : it raeaps the civil conftitiitipn of 
any particular ftate, or capital city; and when its obje<^ is the int^nai 
admiHiftratiooof the latter, it is filled^ by the FrjCQch writers^ Ja police y> 
the police I a tetm newly engrafted into our language^ to exprcA every 
Aing retatiye (q the d^nties oi the civil magiftfacy^ uoder the head of 
preferving the public peace^ by prote^ing thofe who obey the laws^^ 
and puniflung tfaofe who violate them. 

^ Polity confiftf in t^ attention of the prince and naagiilrates to* 
*^ preferve eveiy tiling in order. Wife reguiatioiis ouughc to preicribe 
^ whaeesTtf will beft contribute to the public fi^ety, sitiUty and con** 
^ iFenkiice j and tkofe who have the authority in tibeir hands^ cannot 
** be too attentive to their being obfervicd. By a wife fjOLjxY, ibe* 
^ ibveceign accuftoms the people to order and obedie^oe ^ ajgid prefer^^es* 
** peace, tranquility and concord, among the citizens. People hava 
^ attributed to the magiftrates of Holkod fingular Caleftts with refpedt 
** to POLITY; their towns, and even their eiibbliihments io the Indies,, 
•^ arc generally better governed thaa any other ptaoes in the known^ 
^ w^rld.^ 

Political a«ithmeti^ is ike application of arithmetical: calcu^ 
llttions to^litical uies; thereby ftating the produce of the public r^« 
vefHies of a nation-~the number of its people — extent and value of its 
kffids, commerce, inland trade and maoufaiftuces.— on which a icrutiny 
into lihe nature of the taxes laid on the inhabitants is founded. 

t Whether, indccd,politics maybe properly termed the firft philofopky, it i^ntedlefs ta* 
difputc; but it will hardly be denied to have been one of the firft cultivated fcienccs. 
The mod antient philofophers were all converfant in itj and many of them famed as> 
loigiflatora, Lnd. BQlingbrok^s L$itirs U Mr. Pope. 
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• The term politician is commonly made ufe of to define a 
STATESMAN; onc. pcrfcdly fkilled in politics— well verfed in the 
arts of government— and onc, who either has been, op adually is cm-- 
ployed in the management of the public affairs of oatioiis. Bur 'we 
muft not content ourfelves with this partial acceptaticm of .the word; 
fince it is plain, that every citizen, in a free fbate, may* nay .ought to be 
a POLITICIAN; and h £ certainly ought to be so (fteemed,. who, in 
the private walk of lifc,condu(fts himfelf according to the true principles 
of political wifdom; and thereby, as far as in him lies^ ilodies and 
pradifes the art of government ; and, in bis particular Aation^ 
contributes to, or promotes, the fafety, welfare, tranquility and good 
order of the civil focicty of which he is a member. 

Th£se are the general terms, which I thought proper tocxplain~«-. 
to prevent all perplexity, in the purfuit of our fubjedl. 

We will now return to our propofed enquiry,-- -What are the fizcdv 
invariable principles of found policy, according to the wiaoimous^ 
opinion of all legiflators, and of every author, ancient and modern, 
on the fubjeft, and from whence are they derived ? 

The principles, or Elements of Policy are derived froin three 
iburces, 

I. The divine, natural law; conmionly called. The law of nature. 

IL The infpired written law. 

ILL Civil CODES of human inftitution. 

The divine law of nature, is fo called, by all antient authors, becaufe 
they maintained ; that the deity, when he created man, knprefled on 
iiis mind, and engraved on his heart, clear and diflincSt notions of a 
JaWj that was to ferve him as an invariable rule of zStion ; that this paft 
by tradition, from father to fon, till at length it was denominated,; 
•common-right; or the law of nature. Mod of the legiilators of 
antiquity fupported this opinion; and always made a diflindtioa between 
the oral and written law. 

This law of nature is founded on three principles. 

I. Religion. 

II. Self-love. 
JII. SoCIABILITr. 
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The fole objcft of the firft is, the duty that men owe to the Supreme 
iBeing. 

Piety, or religion generally confidered, without regard to any 
particular theological fyftems, confifls in an acknowledgment of the 
dependant flate of mankind; in a firm belief that man owes his exiftence 
and prefervatiori to a fupreme, perfeft, eternal Being; who is the firft 
moVer and caufe of all things; who governs and direfts this fublunary 
world by the prinpiples of unerring wifdom ; and who has a right to 
expeft from us the homage of genuine gratitude for his conftant 
protedion, and for the faculties he has beftowed on man, which give 
him the pre-eminence over all the works of the creation ; in whatever 
kind of worihip, or adoration, therefore, the debt of gratitude is paid; 
it is a duty didtated by the law of nature. A fear of offending or 
difpleafing him, which we can only do, by departing from any of 
thofe principles of the law of nature, which relpeft our duty to him, 
to ourfelves, or to mankind; an entire fubmii&on to his will; and the 
pureft fentiments of love, refpedt and veneration, arifing from the 
contemplation of his divine attributes, comprife the duties enjoined by 
this firft principle of the law of nature, 

The firft duty of man, refpeSing himfelf, which arifes out of thft 
fecond principle of the law of nature, self-xove, is, to form a juft ide^, 
of his own nature; and of his pafiions, or affections* 

The fecond duty, he owes himfelf is, to perfuadc himfelf, that he 
holds his being from god, as a facred pledge for which he is account- 
able to HIM; confequently, that he is obliged to ufe all poffible means 
to preferve that life; and by affiduous labour, mental or corporeal^ to 
aid and improve his natural powers, fo as to qualify them, to produce 
adtions worthy the excellency of his nature! In other words, he is 
to think and adt in luch a manner as he conceives to be moft 
conformable to the divine will and perfeflions: as far as a finite being 
is capable of imitating the Deity, he is to make the attributes of the/ 
Creator his rule land model ; from whence he will derive the praflice 
pf morality. 

G g Bufp 
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But man, not being born for himfelf atone^ but being appointed t» 
live in focicty with his own fpecics, sociability, which is the third 
'jM-inciple of the law of nature, we ihall plainly demonitrate, was^ 
abfolutely aeceifary, for the comfort and convenience of life. 

A ORE AT number of authorities, from the moft celebrated aDtient 
writers, might be brought to fupport this important propofition; but 
it is fo ielf-evident, that I ihall content myfelf with citing two beautiful 
pafls^es on this fubjeifi:, the one from Seneca, and the^ other, from our 
countryman. Dr. Fcrguibn, to whole excellent Bflay on the Hiftory of 
Civil Society, I ihall frequently have occalion to refer, in the courfe of 
this treatiie. 

Sem&ca, to prove the bafenefs of ingratitude, makes ufe of the 
Ibllowipg moft nervous and elegant reafoning. ♦* That nothing 
<« diiburbs ib much, the concord and union of mankind, as this yice> 
'' for on what does our Safety depend, if not on the mutual Services- 
** we render to each other? Certainly, it is this commerce of faenefits,^ 
V which alone venders life commodious, and puts us in a conditioa 
^' to defend ourfelves againft unforefeen infults and afTaults. What 
'^ would be the condition of mankind, if each individual lived alone I 
•* As many of the ipecies as led this folitary life,, fo many boodes or 
«* vidims would be prepared for other aninjal^ — a facrifice caly to be: 
** made— in a word, weakncis itfclf ! 

*• In fzQ, all other animals have ftrength fufficient for their 
dcfence— Thofe, that are quite favage, and whofe ferocity will not 
permit them to herd together in troops, are born, as we m?y Oty» 
compleatly armed — whereas, man is, on every fide, furroundcd: 
" with weaknefs— -liaving neither nails nof teeth to render hinv 
*' formidable— -but thcfe fuccours, of which he is dcftitute by nature,. 
•* he finds in fociety 'with his equals, Nattire, to indemnify him^- 
*' has given hiixi two things, which, from weak and miferable as he 
«* would have been without them, render him very ftrong and very 
" powerful, I mean reason and sociABiLiTY~fo that he who, alone,. 
*« could not refift any one, becomes, by this union, mafter of alU 
*** Society gives him dominion over all other animals, not excepting 
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^^ cvito thofe of the fca» wkkH are produced and Ihre in another ele- 
^^ ment. It is the fecial difpofition which ftopg the rav^es of difeafes-*-« . 
<^ ftMniibea ivceoars to old age««>-aflWages oujr griefs— gives us a claim 
'* to implora the aififtance of othersi againft the accidents of fortune ^ 
*^ and infpiMM-iis widvcourtg^ to ftipport th^^mH— Take away fociability* 
** and yott will deftroy the onion of mankind — on which depends — 
♦* the preiervation and happincft of life */' 

^* If both the earlieft and the lateft ^ccouatSi colle<fted from every 
quarter of the eartHt repreient mankind as aifembled in troops and 
companies; and the ipdtvidwd always joined by aiedion to one party » 
** while he is poffibly oppofed to another i .employed in the exercife of 
** recolledtion and fotelighti inclined to oommunicate his own ien-' 
^^ doientt^ and to be made acqustinted with thofe of others ; theie fa£l$ 
'* moft be admitted as the foundation of idl our reafoning relative to 
<' man. His mixed difpofition to friendihip or enmity, liis reafon, his 
^* ufe of language and articulate founds^ like the (hape and the eredk^ 
*' poiition of bis bodyt are to be confidered as fo fiaaay attributes of' hit 
^^ nature : they are to be retained in his defcrlption, as the wing and 
*^ the paw are in that of the eagle and the lion ; and as difference ia 
'< degrees of fierceneis, vigilance, timidity, or fpeed, are made to 
«« occupy a place in the natural hiftory of different animals f*/^ 

But it is not fufficient to have difcovered the origin, the necefiity^ 
and good efiedls of fociety amongft men; our fubjed requires, that we 
ihould lay down the rules and ot>ligations ariiing out of the general 
principles of the law of nature. 

These may be reduced to four capital points. 

1. Never to injure any man. 

2. To do unto others, as we would wifli they fliould do unto us, 
negatively; not to make others fuffer, what we cannot endure ourfelves. 

3. If we have trangrefled this rule of right, by injuri(ig any one, 
in his perfon, his reputation, or his property, to repair it inceffantly, 
tp the utmoft of our abilities. 

* Seneca de Benef. L 4. c. i8. 
t Effay on the Hiftory of Civil Society, by Adam Fcrgufon, L. L. D. London, printed for 

T.Cadell, 1768. 
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4* It is not fuiSicient to abftain from hurting others; we muft do 
them all the good in our power. 

Remark.<— It may now be demanded^ with great propriety^ what 
inftruiSion do we derive from this definition of the law of nature? My 
anfwer Is— That from its three grand principles we learn— 

I. That we cannot poflibly be athbists. 

2* That wemuft not be suicides. 

3. That we have no ri^^ht to be idlers. 

4. That we did not come into the world to be hermits. 
Farther refearches into the ftate of nature^ would only lead us into 

cKfcu£ions foreign to our fubjedt ; all the knowledge we want to deduce 
from antiquity^ . or the natural hiiiory of mankind, in their rude ftate^ 
before the impreiSons of property and intereft took place, is, ** That 
^ every individual of the fpecies, was, by nature, dcfigned for a mem« 
♦* ber of community; and confequently, confidered in this capacity, 
•* appears not to have been made for himfelf, but for fociety 5" and 
that the principles pf natural law are founded upon the focial dilpo— 
iition> which difUnguifhes the human race from that of all other 
animals. , > 

We •will now proceed to (hew, that the law of nations, which 
originally cemented and united different focieties in one bond of 
common amity, has its origin in the principles of the law of 
nature*. 
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ON THE LAW OF NATIONS. 
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E all know where it is written, ** Thou (halt love the Lord thy 
'* God with all thy hearty .with all thy foul, and with all thy mind y 
*' and thy neighbour as thyfelf. 

*• On thefe two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.** 

And on thefe likewife, depend all the fyftems of found policy, in 
every well regulated fociety on earth ; for on thefe are founded. 

The law of nations, the next objedl of our confideration. 

The law of nations, properly defined, is no more than a juft and« 
rational application of the law of nature, refpeding individuals, to the* 
public affairs and Conduit of ftatea. 

Natural law, fays hobbes, is divided into the natural law of 
man, and the natural law of ftates ; and the latter is what we call the 
law of nations *• The fame definition is given by burlamaqiti thp 
civilian, in other words. ^* Natural law, and the law of nations, arc- 
<^ jn reality one and the fame thing, and differ only by an external- 
^^ denomination. We muft therefore fay, that the law of nations, « 
'^ properly fo called, and confidered as a law proceeding from the 
** Deity, is nothing elfe but the law of nature itfclf ; not applied to- 
^' men> confidered fimply as fuch, but to nations, ftates, or their 
*' chiefs, in the relations they have together, and the feveral intereffs^ 
*^ they have to manage between each other -fv;" 

One would imagine this rational deduction of the origin of the law 
•f nations, to be fo obvious to the meanefl capacity, that it could not: 

• Hobbes de Give. 

t Burlamaqui's Principles of Natural and FbliticalLaW) traoflated by Dr; Nugentt- 
Bondon, printed for J« Nourfe, j 763. 

3j poflibiyy 
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poflihly have met with opponents j but what law fo facred, what 
maxim fo clear, that the faculties of men, under the influence of the 
paflions of ambition or intereft, will not attempt to obfcure, or to 
explain away the farce of iv by uanatural interpretations! 

Besides thofe already cited, we have the authorities of Justinian, 

PUFENDORF, BARBEYRAC, WOtFE, MONTESQUIEU, VATEL, an4 

Others of lefs note, in our favour. But, as the confequence of proving 
thst the Ww b£ rataofts, k no more than the law of nature, refpedtiitg 
indtvidoals', ippHcd to[the affairs cf civil focieties, is, the eftabliihment 
of certain natural obligations on nations*,/ which they cannot difpenfe . 
With, for the laws of osttilfe are eternal and immutable; t ^t of 
modem writers have ftartcd up, who have endeavoured^ becaufe they 
could not rccorteile the condud of modern powers to the juft and 
equitable maxiriis of natural law< to maintain, that there is no fuch thing 
as ^ti immutable «)bligatory law off nattions^ founded on the law of nature. 

To countenance the violations of the rights of human nature, which 
have been made with impunity by tyrants, their flatterers and fycophants 
have had rccourfe to an artful otpedient, derived from falfe principles 
of policy. A« political neceflity, and reaibns of ftate^ are the rules of 
condbdt^ which Sovereigns and their minifters have thought proper to 
iubftitute in the place of natural law* of the law of nations, it became 
fieeaflary to give fomt colour to this alteration in the fyftems of civil 
governments; and therefore, the follo^^ing do6lrine has been warmly 
<:ontcnded for by the enemies td the freedom and independance of 
mankind: 

** That the law of nations is arbitrary j and only founded on exprefs, 
-** or tacit conventions." 

We are willing to give this political maxim its full force, when it 
is not meant to uphdld tenets cohtradiftin<St from the immutable, 
jndifpenfable obligations of the law of nature; or to reduce the true 
law of nations, to the level of human iuftitutions: we fliall readily 
allow, that there is a voluntary, cuftomary law of nations, which 
may be juftly termed fubordinate to natural law ; and we fiiall 
^endeavour to mark out its juft boundaries; but the policy of modern 

nations 
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liations having clear)y 4eoionn:rated that princes and minifters of ftatc, 
have aimed at making void the obligatory rules of the true law of 
xjatiorw, by rendering the cuftonj^ry law fuperior to that, which is 
derived from nature; thereby finding plaufible pretexts to aft contrary 
to the common interefts of mankind; or, which is the fame thing, to 
the unalterable rules of fincerity, juftice and humanity; it will be 
neceiTary to prove, 

FiRST^ That the true law of nations, deduced from the principles of 
natural law, is obligatory in its own nature; and that all its necelTary 
rules ought to be unlverfally obfcrved;. becaulc the principles of 
fociability arc univerfal. 

Secondly, That the curtpmary law of nations, founded on cafual! 
confent^ or on exprcfs, or tacit conventions, cannot be obligatory any 
further, than as it is. reconcileable to the principles of natural law. 

TaiRi^tV, Th^t fovereigns, or Hates, pretending to ground their 
political condu,a on any cuftomary, or arbitrary law,, which deviafcsr 
iroija the elemeats of natural law/ if they thereby injure other nations, 
adt upon tyrannic principles, and are to be considered as public criminals, 
who defcrvc condign punishment a* much, or ipore, in proportion to 
the mifchicf they have done^ than private individuals,, .who violate the 
law.s of .common right, or, in other words, tlie law of nature. 

After having difcufled thefe points, that no miftajce may bepleadedi 
by artful politicians, we {hall give in, their x)rder, from tJbc heft autho-^ 
rities, tho/e eternal obligations cpntained in the true law of nations, 
which differ in no refpedl from the law of nature, and which, on that 
account, no rulers or people on the habitable globe, can difpenfe with, 
or alter, even by common cohfent, without tranfgreffing their duty. 
In the next place, it (hall be made appear that all human treaties and* 
convention? ought to be conformable to thefe rules; and finally, the 
well known maxin^s of the cuftonaary latW of natioijs, fofar as they are 
«econcileable to the principlec of common right, fliall be clearly 
Hated. 

From the principle of sociability we muft prove our firft pofition;. 
for from that principle, as from th^lf r^al iCQurce, 9]! jthe J^ws of 

fociety. 
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fociety, and all our general and particular duties towards other men arc 
derived *. 

This fpirit of union, which the Supreme Being has implanted in the 
foul of man, requires, that in every thing relating to fociety, tho 
public good (hould be the fupreme rule of conduct; and that, guided 
by the counfels of prudence, men (hould never purfue their private 
.advantage to the prejudice of the public; for this is what the (late of 
.mankind demands, and it is confequently the will of our common 
father. 

The principle of fociability is univerfal. Human fociety embraces 
.all thofe with whom wecaa polSbly have any communication; becaufc 
it is founded on the relations we all bear to one another, in confequencc 
of our nature and (late -f. 

Reason next informs us, that creatures of the fame rank and fpecies, 
l>orn with the fame faculties to live in fociety, and to partake of the 
fame advantages, have, in general, an equal and common right. We 
are therefore obliged to coh(ider ourftlves as naturally equal, and to 
l)ehave as fuch; and it would be bidding defiance to nature, and the 
God of nature^ not to acknowledge this principle of equity, by the 
Civilians ftiled, aquabilitas juriSf as one of the fird foundations of 
fociety. On this principle is built the lex taliqnis\ as alfo that (Smple, 
but univerfal/and ufeful rule, '* To do unto others as we would wi(h 
" they (hould do unto us." 

Sociability being a reciprocal obligation among' men, fuch as 
through malice, or injudice, break the band of fociety, cannot 
reafonably complain, if they are confidered as common enemies to the 
natural rights of mankind, and are proceeded againd, by forcible 
meafures. 

These general maxims arc replete with confequences, which 
c(labli(h the immutability and univerfality.of the obligations contained 
in the natural law of nations. For if the Deity, by means of right 
jeafon, enjqins certaia duties between individuals, it follows, that 

* Burlamaquj's Principles of Natural Law. 
t Pufen4otf '^ Law of Nature and Natioxi^. 
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nations, which are only large fbcieties of individuals^ fhould be bound 
to the fame reciprocal duties to each other. 

But this will appear more evident, when we confider, that though 
the various fyftems.of government eftabliflied among mankind, intro- 
duced a great change in the ftate of nature, yet it was never the 
intention of any honefl: or wife legiflators to fubvert it entirely, or to 
deftroy the efiential relations between man and man, or between God 
and man. On the contrary, the civil ftate fuppofes the nature of man 
to be'fuch as the Creator has formed it; it fuppofes the primitive ftate 
of union, with all the relations it includes ; it fuppofes, in fine, the 
natural dependance of man with refpedt to the Supreme Being, and the 
laws of nature. The plan of goveriunent, therefore, inftead of 
fubverting this firft order of nature, ever was, and always will be, to 
give a new degree of force and confiftency to all our natural duties. 
Every fyftem of policy not proceeding upon' this principle, is a fpecies 
of tyranny, more properly than a form of government. " Nations or 
«* ftates," fays Vatel, " arc bodies politic; focieties of men united 
•' together, to procure their mutual fafety and advantage, by means of 
** their union. 

'' Each fociety has its particular affairs and interefts; it deliberates 
<' and takes reiblotibns in common, and thus becomes a moral perfon, 
** having an underftanding and a will peculiar to itfelf, and being 
*' fufceptible of obligations and laws." 

Now, from this definition of bodies politic, under whatever form 
they may be diflinguifhed, a confequence follows, of the utmoft 
importance to our caufe. 

Civil societies are ftates of equality; a parity of right is eflabli(hed 
by nature between them, and obliges them, if they do their duty, to 
have a reciprocal regard for each other's welfare and tranquility. 
Hence the general principle of the law of nations is nothing more, than 
the general law of fociability, which obliges all nations, that have any 
intcrcourfe with each otKferi to praftife thofe duties to which individuals 
are naturally fubjedl. And confidering bodies politic as moral perfons, 
it is plain there can be but one fole and the fame rule of juftice and 
common right, for all mankind. 

Hh 
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I CANNOT adduce any ftronger arguments to prove, that from the 
commencement of civil fociety, a fet of invariable rules or maxims 
muft have been eftabliftied for the government of the whole human 
race, to enable them to advance towards the perfedlion of their natures^, 
and to live like rational beings. 

Notwithstanding thefe maxims may have been loft in ages of 
barbarifm, obfcured by bigotry and fuperftition, or obftrufted by 
modern policy, yet, they are not the lefs immutable and obligatory oa 
all civilized nations, to lateft pofterity; and as they form what may be; 
properly ftiled, the pofitive law of nations, I fhall delineate them, in 
as concife a manner as poflSblej and eftablifli them as invariable^, true, 
political principles. 

The general obligations of civil focieties to each ofher are^ 

I. That all nations (hould reciprocally contribute to each other's- 
bappinefs and profperity*^ This is what the law of nature required at 
&rAr between man and man; but/ as every individual owes a primary 
duty to himfelf, which furpafles all other obligations, fo it is with* 
nations i therefore,, the law of nations, in prefcribing univerfal 
benevolence, does not mean to extend it fo far, as that any nation, 
fliouid affift another, or promote its intereft, oc welfare,, to its own 
detriment: the general obligation ceafes, when' that is the cafe>, 
becaufe the performance of it, is deemed morally and politically 
impoflible. 

To render this familiar by example: — Let us fuppofe Great Britain 
demanded of a power, with whom (he was not only at peace, but 
adually allied by the ftrongeft treaties of amity, to permit the free 
entrance and confumption of certain Britifh manufadurcs, in that ftate : 
a refufal might be juftly given, without violating the law of nations; 
and in thefe terms-—" Our ftate cannot fubfift without the revenues 
** arifing from the duties of importation on foreign manufactures; 
*' befides, we have eftabliftied fimilar manufaftures of our own: we 
•' cannot, therefore, affift you in the difpofal of your's; nor thus 
** promote your commercial intereft, without manifeft prejudice to our 
^* own ftate/' The fame may be urged with regard to military 

fuccours ; 
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Succours; and the being engaged in the quarrels of nations; as thefc 
dnay prove effentially injurious to the affifting ftate*. 

But if the calamities of famine, fire, inundations or earthquakes, 
defolate nations; it then becomes an indifpenfable obligation on all 
^ther nations to lend their immediate and cfFedlual affiftance to the 
fufFering ftate, in proportion to their power and abilities, and to the 
diftreffed circumftances of the fuiFerers. 

Such was the unhappy fate of Lifbon, A. D. 1755 — and to the 
immortal honour of Great Britain] (he was the firft to put in practice 
•^this general obligation of the law of nations, by affording fpeedy and 
liberal fuccours. 

II. Not to invade each other's dominions, or perform any afts of 
hoftility fuddenly; or by furprize; nor without publicfcly afligning 
juft and fufficient caulb. 

The conduft of modern nations has frequently been diametrically 
repugnant to this equitable principle of the law of nations; and the 
t)ccafioaal violations of it, have but too plainly proved, in thefe latter 
times, that even Chriftian powers hav;e confidered it, as having no 
other bafis but arbitrary cuftom, which might be broke through on 
«very occafion, adminiftered by political ntccGity^ To the misfortune 
X)f mankind, they have adopted, too ferioufly, the opinions of writers, 
/who were enemies to the civil rights of mankind, and friends to 
-tyranny and oppreffion:— hence, the invafion of the territories of the 
favage, but to them innnocent inhabitants of Afia and America— the 
feizing on their property — the expulfion, captivity, and niaflacre of 
ihe natives, under the plaufible pretext of civilizirtg them : 

And hence., a reproachful innovation on the common rights of the 

•♦ The duties towards ourfclvcs, having inconteftably the advantage over our duty with 
rcfptSt to others, a nation ought, in the firft place, preferably to all other confiderations, 
to do whatever it can, to promote its own happinefs and perfection : I fay whatever it can, 
«iot only in a phyfical, but in a moral fenfe ; that is, what it can do lawfully, and confiftent 
with juftice and integrity. When, therefore, it cannot contribute to the welfare of 
another, without doing an eOential injury to it(elf, theobligation ceafes on this particular 
.4>cca(ion; and the nation is confidered as under an impoffibility of performing that office* 

Fatil Drcit des Genu 
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fubjedls of all nations upon earth, has been contended for;— has 
actually been carried into execution by Great Britain; — and has beea 
applauded, as a mark of public fpirit, and political wifdom ! I mean,, 
the feizing, by force of arms, on the perfons and effefts of the private 
fubje£ts of any nation, previous to a public declaration of war. By 
the law of nations, no ftate ought to proceed to adls of hoftility againft 
another, till fuch a declaration has been made; for the fubjeds of each,, 
who cannot be fuppofed to enter into the intrigues of courts, repofe 
fecurcly on the good faith fubfifting between their fovercign, and the 
peters with whom he is at peaces and, in that confidence, thus ad* 
venture their perfons and properties on the perilous ocean : nor can they 
have any other means to be informed that a raptofe has happened, but 
,a declaration of war; which inilantly puts tiiem on their guard, and 
enables them to provide for their fecurity. But to nlin and deftroy 
them, prior td ftich a declaration, is no other than piracy ; and cannot 
be juftifidd on any principle of political neccfSty whatever. 

Some modem writers and politicians have airerted,that the retaliating 
party is not obliged to make a public declaration againft the aiTatlant : 
but they are in the wrong ; for neutral nations cannot pretend to de- 
termine which party is the aggreflbr, barely by their manifeftoes ; and 
as the interefts of civil focieties are varioufly connedied and combined 
by treaties, which fometimes are of a very private nature; it appears to 
be highly obligatory on nations,^ between whom a rupture has hap* 
pened, to give public notice of it, by the accuftomary folemn decla- 
rations of war. In fa6t, this is an indifpenfeble obligation, impofed by' 
the fecond principle of the pofitive law of nations, in order that the 
lives' and properties of the fubjedts of neutral nations, may not be, un- 
expededly endangered, by their connexions with the contending 
parties— connexions formed in times of profound peace ; and often 
concentered in commercial tranfadtions alone. 

No degree of power then^ nor any poflible advantage to be derived 
from the exercife of it, will prevail with the ftatefman, who confiders 
the LAW of NATIONS as founded on the law of nature; and 
THAT, as being confonant to our ideas of the attributes of equity and 
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goodhefs in the Deity. ; to violate fo fundamental a principle of honcft* 
policy. 

But, on the contrary,, he who looks upon the law of nations to be 
ibunded only on arbitrary cuftom^ and the cafual confent of flates^ 
will break through it, with as much eafe, and as little ceremony, as 
through a private, particular convention between nation and nation ; 
whenever a political neceffity, or a political advantage occurs j but let 
him remember, that in fuch a cafe,, he leaves a ftain upon his country, 
which no military atchievements^ no' territorial or commercial fucceifes 
can erafe ; and has opened a door to illegal retaliation^ 
• IIL Not to moleft, hurt, imprifon5 or put to death, the fubje<5ts 
of one nation redding in another; nor to feize on^ c^ confifcate their 
effeds, without a^juft caufe. 

IV. To exeroife all the otfices of common humanity to each other: 
fuch as fending out afiifta^ce from fea^ports* to the relief of (hips in 
diflrefs— furnishing the crews with provifions * — and affording all due 
fuccours to nations afflicted /with famine, and other dreadful* ca-- 
lamities« 

V. To allow of a mutual interct>urfe with ^ach other, when no par- 
ticular reafims of ftate forbid it. 

VI. Not to declare war againft each other> but for the moft weighty 
reafons: never for trifles. For war is the fevereft aft of public. juftice; 
iince its end is, the deftrudtion of mankind. 

To declare war, is to pronounce a fentence of death againfl: a 
nation ; which we reiblve to execute, when in our power. If then, we 
are not infenfible to the feelings of humanity^ we fhould ferioufly afk 

* No nation ought to take umbrage at another for fupplying its enemy with provifions 
and other oeceiTaries of life, when its fleets or armies touch at a neutral country; for they 
have a right to demand fuch fuccours by the law of nations i and even to take them by 
force, if refufed. The Turks, therefore, could not declare war againft Great Britain, on 
account of our furniihing provifions, and other necefiaries, to the Ruffian fleets in our ports ; 
nor even for felling them warlike ftores. But if we had tranfported thefe to the fcene of 
adion in our own fliips, the Turks would have had a right to feize them, and confifcate^ 
both fliips and- cargoes : and it was on this principle we feized feveral Dutch fliip$ carrying 
ammunition to our enemies the French, during the laft war. 
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ourfelvcs this queftion-— Has the offending prince, and his fubjeds, fo 
deeply tranfgreflbd,. that nothing will do but putting them to death •? 
Would to God this point were niore confcientioufly debated, in the 
councils of Chriftian kings, before they jcry havock, and let loofe the 
dogs, of war ! 

VII. To refpedt that freedom and independence, which each nation 
derives from the law of nature ; and which we are as much bound to 
let them enjoy peaceably, though we have fuperior ftrength on our 
fide, as we are not to deprive an individual of his pcrfonal liberty, if 
he has not violated the laws,Qf the country in which he xeiides. 

From this liberty and independence it follows, that nations, like 
private perfons, are to judge confcientioufly of what they can or cannot 
do ; of what is proper or improper to be done ; and, confequently, to 
examine and determine what offices they can perform for each other j 
and what they may equitably refufc. Jn all cafes therefore, where a 
nation has the liberty of judging what its duty requires; another cannot 
compel it to adtin this or that manner, as thejequiring nation (hall 
diftate. For to attempt this, is to violate the natural liberty of 
nations. 

It may now 'be comprdhended, without difficulty, why the right i« 
always imperfed, when the obligation which anfwers to it, depends on 
the judgment qf another. Our obligation is always imperfed, in re* 
lation to others, when the decifion of what we have to do is referved to 
ourfelves; and this deqifion is referved to us on all pccafions, where wo 
have a right to be free. 

Nations thpn, like individuals, deriving from the law of nature, a 
ftate of freedom, rational independence, andegality; the honour of a 
nation, as well as the confcience of a private man, muft be fometimes 
relied on; and therefore, we/nuft leave to all nations, a right to de- 
termine within themfclves, on certain obligations they owe to univerfd 
focietyj and, in many inftances, to put their own conftruftion on fomc 
parts of the law of nations : their adherence to many particulars, muft 
confequently be voluntary, and cannot be compulfitory ; becaufe, we 
are not to deftroy the natpral right they have to form their own particular 
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governments or adminiftrations, on principles which they may judge 
equitable and conlcientious, but which, in fome refpefts, may clafli 
with the general law of nations. Such, for inftance, are the particular 
regulations of different ftates, with refpeft to religion, commerce, and 
the admin iftration of juftice ; for however fome of thefe may be found 
to deviate even from the common rights of humanity, yet nations can- 
not interfere in the contefls that may arife between the people and their 
governors, in any ftate, on account of fuch regulations. 

And this leads me to the difcuflion of the cuilomacy law of nations^ 
founded on the various conftruftions of the principles of the pofitivc 
law of nations^ by different civil focieties of men. 

Persecutions for religious fyftems and opinions, are manifeft in- 
fringements on the law of nature and of nations ; but if a particular 
ftate dooms to death one half of its fubjedls, it is cuftomary for other 
nations not to take part in the affair; for this would be to involve the 
whole world in continual wars. The unhappy people, having fub- 
mitted to the fyftem of polity eftablifhcd in their country, muft effeduate 
a revolution themfelves, or patiently endure their hard lot; but they 
cannot claim foreign (uccour, on the general principles of the kw of 
nations. 

It is abfolutely neceffary then, for the peace of the world, that 
nations fhould take no notice of open fcenes of barbarity and oppreffion 
in others; becaufe they are not entitled to oppofe them, by force of 
arms: for this, would be to violate the freedom and independence each 
nation afferts, to govern its own domains, on principles peculiar to 
itfelf ; and faid to be adapted to the climate, genius, temper and 
manners of the inhabitants. For this reafon it is agreed upon, by the 
general confent of all civilized nations> not to intermeddle in the great 
revolutions that happen in the different fccieties of men : on the fole 
principle of obferving the law of nations. Where they are bound by 
treaties to guaranty fucceffions,. the cafe is different; it then becomes 
political law. 

Or if, on a projected revolution, the majority of the troubled ftate, 
or any branch of its Icgiflatuie, apply (by requeft) for foreign aid; then 

. it 
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it becomes a matter of political confideration in the nation applied to* 
whether they (hall interfere or not? 

This was the cafe, in our glorious revolution, when King William 
v/zs invited over, and was affifted by the ftates-general. 

But if no fuch treaties fubiift, nor noiuch particular application is 
made for relief, the connexions with foreign ftates, and the routine of 
external, political affairs, often go on in the fame channel, amidft the 
internal commotions of a ftate. 

, We^ even frequently fee ambaffadors, and other perfons inverted with 
public charaders, remdn, and perform their functions during a civH 
war, or a revolution. This was the cafe on the late remarkable revo-r 
lution in Ruflia ; and it has happened on many occafion^ of a fimilar 
nature : — too many indeed to recite. 

It is a cuflomary obligation for nations to notify to each other>, 
when any general, epidemical difeafes rage in their dominions; and to 
give. bills of health to mailers of fhips, and to all travellers pafling 
from one country to another, to afcertain the healthy flate of each; and^ 
by this means, to promote the fafety of mutual intercourfe. 

Jt is.cuftomary to refpe6t the perfons and charafters of ambaffadorst 
and other public miniflers; and, in all civllized nations, to grant 
them certain privileges and immunities* 

It is a received maxim, but too often deviated from, not to corrupt 
and feduce each other^s fubjeias; but the eftablifhment of manufadlures 
in mofl modern ftates, has arifen, in a great degree, from repeated 
violations of this maxim. 

It is equally interdifted to nations, to fow difcord, or foment divifions 

,or rebellions in each other's dominions, by clandeftine means; as by 

fpies and private emiffaries — to gain over each other's allies fecretly— 

to deprive each other of any natural or acquired advantages— or to 

tarnifli the renown and fplendour of each other's fame. 

The honours of precedence, of the flag, dominion of the fcas, and 
other privileges of the like nature, are alfo founded on cuftom ; and, as 
fuch, are rather arbitrary than binding. . 

It 
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It i$ with reludance I find myfelf obliged to clofe this head» with t 
remark very unfavourable to modern policy: 

As private men are apt to weigh the obligations they owe to their 
neighbours^ more by their internal notions of their duty, than by 
pofitive laws, where thefe are not enforced by pains and penalties ; 6> 
nations will often evade, or explain away, by political refinements, ot 
by the rules and maxims of their particular polity, the general o^li* 
gations of the law of nations: it follows therefore, of courfe, that« for 
the moft part, they will be but imperfedly obferved. 

Yet, from the general principles of the law of nature and of 
NATIONS, are derived all the iyftems of government in the knowA 
world. 

Our next enquiry then, 40uft be 4ireded to the oi^gin^ or 
firft rife of governments* 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF GOVERNMENTS. 



Ti 



HE neccffity of men's aflbciating together, has been already 
pointed out: the equal neceffity of cftablilhingfomafyftem of govern- 
ment, to prcfcrve thofe ^flbciations, and to render them permanent 
and'happyi will appear, from a due attention to the first principlt of . 
all rational governments, civil liberty. 

The freedom of individuals, fccurcdby the wifdora and integrity rof 
the community, was the firft objedt of all wife and' honeffilegiflators* 
But as many errors of condu<ft have arifen in the befl; xegulatcd fo- 
cieties, from falfe ideas of civil liberty, which ignotarrt men often 
confound with natural liberty, it may be proper, in this place, to give . 
a true definition of both. 

Natural LIBERTY is the right which nature gives to all man- 
kind, of difpofing of their perfons and property, in the manner they 
think moft conducive to their happinefs ; pn condition of their* keeping 
within the limits of the law of nature; which prefcribes, the not 
abufing that liberty, to the injury of others : ffom hence it is obferv- 
able, ** that natural liberty is not entirely a Hate of independence, as 
*' fome have fondly imagined ^. for- there is a reftraint from mifchief and 
" evil actions, arifing out of the natural obligations of man toman; . 
•* independant of fociety." 

Thus, to the right of natural. liberty, there ever belonged a reciprocal 
obligation, not to moleft others in the enjoyment of the-fame right ; .^ 
but the force of feparate interefts, and of the paffions, prompted men, , 
in their primitive ftatc, to a violation of this reciprocal tie. 

The proud,^ the luftful, the favage and the robuft, difturbed the - 
tranquility of the meek, the temperate and the virtuous, on whofc 
natural rights, .they made the moft £hameful encroachments, either 
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through fraud or violence: as therefore, man through neceflity had 
aflbciated with his own fpecics to defend him from other animals, fo 
now it became as neceflary to fecure him from the affaults of his own 
fpecies, which could not be efFefted any other way but by furrendcring> 
in a great meafure, his natural liberty into the hands of one, or more 
perfons, who, by the common confent of all the members of the 
aflbciation, to which he belonged, fhould be inverted with authority 
to govern the reftj and armed with power to enforce that authority. 
Thus men fubmitted to he governed *, and thereftraints laid on natural 
liberty, by the inftitutes of government, gave it, as it were, a new 
creation and a new name; for it thenceforth became. civil liberty. 

The advantages of this change, arc too evident to be called in 
queAion. It is true civil liberty differs from natural, in that it diverts 
individuals of the free difpofal of their perfons and a£kions, and lodges 
it in the hands of their rulersj but they are thereby fecured againft the 
lawlefs rapine and ylolcnce of malevolent individuals; and they acquire 
three very confidcrable rights from civil liberty. 

1. That of infifting, that thefe rulers or fovereigns (hall make a 
^ood ufe of their authority; particularly by infuring to them, that . 
protedion, in confideration of which they refigncd their natural liberty, 

2. That of demanding, or exacting from their rulers, folemn 
promifcs, oaths and covenants, for the due performance of their re- 
ipedive duties. 

3. The right of claiming the aid and affiftance of all good men, of 
their own and other (bcieties, to enable them to compel their governors 
to protea them, in their civil rights and immunities; or, on failure 
thereof, to remove them, and eledt others, more worthy to govern. 

Civil liberty, the firft principle of all wife governments, ade- 
quately defined, is then, no other but natural liberty itfelf, diverted of 
that part which conrtituted the rational independence of individuals, by 
the authority which it confers on a fovereign ; attended with a light of 
infirting on his making a good ufe of his authority; and a moral 
. fecurity that thi6 right will have its ertedt. 

Since civil liberty, therefore, is far preferable to natural liberty, we 
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may fafely conclude, that the form of government which fecures t» 
mankind the moft ample enjojrment of this invaluable blcffing, is, o§ 
all human ftatcs, the moft perfedt^ the nwft rational, and, of courfe^ 
the beft adapted to the nature of man. 

But before I proceed to the ftcond principle, let me be permitted 
to point out the utility of the refledtions already made on the advantages 
Qien derive from the inftitution of government; 

They defervevery great attention, being very proper to remove the 
falfe notions^ which moft people entertain upon this fubjedt ; as if the 
civil ftate could not be eftabliflied but in prejudice to their natural 
liberty ; and as if government had beea iavented only to fatisfy tho 
ambition of dcfigning men, contrary tathe intcrcft of the reft of the- 
community. 

TttEY muft inipire men with love and veneration for fo falutary aix? 
inftitution ; and difpofe them to fubmit chearfully to whatever thc: 
laws of civil fociety require of them ; from a conviaion, that the be- 
nefits from thence derived, are very confiderable. 

They may likewife contribute greatly to cultivate the love of our 
country ; the firft feeds of which, nature herfelf has implanted in th^ 
hearts of all mankind, ia order to promote,, as it does moft effentially,^ 
the happinefs of fociety. 

Sextus empiricus relates, ••^ That it was a cuftom. among tho 
*^* antient Perfians, upon the death of a king, topafs five days in a ftatft 
** of anarchy, as an inducement to be more faithful to his,fucceflbr 
'^ from the experience they acquired of the inconveniences of anarchy r 
^' of the many murders, robberies,, and every other mifchief with which. 
^ it is pregnant *." 

And as thefe reflexions are calculated to remove the prejudices of 
private people againft government; fo likewife do they contaitt.moft* 
excellent inftrudtions and admonitions to fovcreigns* Eor can any 
thing be better adapted to make princes fenfible of the full extent of 
their duty, than to lay before them the ends which the people pur- 
pofcd tothemfclves when they entrufted them with, the cuftody of 
• Adycrf. Matheroat. lib. 2. Hcmdot. Jib. i. c. 9.6.^ 
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llieirnotural liberty; and the foletnn engagements into which they 
entered, by the very z& of charging themfelves with this facred depofit^ 
We have feen, that by civil liberty mankind acquired certain rights 
from their fovereigns, and we have fh'ewn what they are. In a word^ 
whatever has been faid concerning the advantages of the inflhiuion o^ 
government, in preference to the ftate of nature, fuppofes the adminl- 
ftration of it to be as perfeifV, as the frailty of human reafon will admit: 
that both fubjeds and fovereigns diicharge their reciprocal obligations 
to each other *. - 

The SECOND principlcr on which civil governments were originally 
formed was, the afcertaining and fecuring private property, which was 
the next objeA to civil liberty, and may therefore be deemed the 
iecond principle of politics. 

The THIRD principle was, the inftitution of oivil codes or writtea 
ordinances, agreed on by the* common confent of the community: 
obedience to which, was enforced by pains^ and penalties, whicb 
Burlamaqui calls law^ in its general fenfe, and thus defines it : '^ It 
•* is a rule prefcribed* by the ibvereign of a fociety to his fubjeds, in 
*^ order to lay an obligation upon them of doing or omitting certain 
^^ things under the commination of punifhments, or to leave them at 
^ liberty to adk^ or not, in. other things, as they think proper;, and- to 
'* fccure to them> in this refped, the full enjoyment of their rlghts." 

Laws, therefore, were inflituted to oblige fubjefts to purfue thein 
real intereft; andto choofe the fureil way to attain true happinefs. 

Whatever the law does not forbid, is permitted; and on this 
permiffion are founded the rights of individuals in any ftate; and all 
deviation from this rule, muft have for its end, licentioufhefs or 
fedition* 

The FOURTH- principle was,, to put into die. hands of.the perfbn or 
perfons appointed to govern^ a certain degree of power and ftrength j to 
defend the community, from all external aflfaplts from foreign enemies. 

From this deduftionof the original principles of all civD governments, 
we plainly difcover,^ that their, true iburce was the divine and written 
* See Burlamaqui's Principles of Political Law* 
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law of nature, and civil codes, of human inftitution, which wc 
fpecified under the head of the law of nature. 

All other principles of government arifc out of thefe; and may 
more properly be filled, the institutes of particular nations, than 
the general elements of politics. ' 

On thefe then, were formed the firft fblemn compads or covenants^ 
'' between the mafs of the people, fubmitting to be ruled, and their 
rulhrs. The latter, covenanting on their parts, to provide for the 
honour, fafety and intcreft of the former; and they, for themfelvesj 
ftipulating to obey them, fo long as they ftiould govern them, according 
to the maxims of virtue and equity. But though all men agreed as to 
the expediency of framing civil governments, on the principles juft 
laid down, yet great differences arofe with refpcft to the mode or 
particular fyftem, that was beft adapted to thefe principles. 

I KNOW fome writers warmly contend for the antiquity of monarchy, 

. or government vefted in the hands of a (ingle perfon ; they even go a 

flep further, ^and pretend, that in the firft age6 of the world, men 

were unanimous in their choice of this kind of government. It i& 

I not to our purpofe to difcufs thifi point : but we may pertinently 

\ venture one remark : 

That, admitting the antiquity and univerfidity of monarchy, it 

^ makes againftthe advocates for that fyftem of government! for, had it 

been the beft calculated to preferve inviolate, the grand principles on 

.which civil compass were firft formed, it would have been the only 

form of government in the world to this hour 5 but as this is not the 

cafe, we muft be obliged, in admitting the antiquity of monarchy, to 

enquire into the caufes of the introdudion of other fyftems ; and this 

*now follows, in the order of our fubjed. 

It is a truth, fupported by hiftorical evidence, from all quarters of 

the globe. That as focieties of men multiplied, a diverfity of opinions 

arofe, with refped to the internal frame of government; and that 

' various. modes were adopted, for the better fecuring the allegiance of 

the fubje£t to the fupreme power ; and for preferving inviolate, the 

.privileges of the people^ 

' £ The 
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The fatal effedls of the paffions, foon made it evident, that the 
fcJvereign authority, lodged in the handt of one man, might poffibly 
prove more detrimental than beneficial to fociety : hence, other form? 
of government were devifed; and, by the time thefe were carried into 
execution, the jarring interefts of the fevcral focieties, already cfta- 
bliflied, produced violations of the law of nature and of nations : 
from whence arofc, civil diffcntions and wars ; the confequences of 
which were, that fome focieties being oppreflcd, by the Supreme - 
governor's having violated his part of the compa6l, by which he was ^ 
appointed to rule over them, implored the affiftance of neighbouring 
ilates, to enable them to (hake off the yoke of obedience. 

In other focieties,- the people, having violated their engagements, . 
the fupreme power was obliged to have recourfe to the affiftance of 
fome foreign potentate ; to enable him to reduce his rebellious ^ 
fubjefts within the limits of legal fubjedtion* 

But very often it happened, that the bands of civil society, . 
once loofened, ita diflblution fobn fG41owed> -and- as often, perfidy 
wore the malk of fnend(hip ; and the ally, called in- to affifl a ^ 
diftrefled Mt)NARCH, or an' injured people, became the conqueror ^ 
of both. 

From this flight flcetch of th6 dire confequences of the paffions^ we 
may readily account for the introdudion of dififerent iyftems of >r 
g9vernment : further evidence on this head,, would carry. us deep into 
the records of hiftory, and wide of our plan. — Suffice it then to • 
obf6rv«^ that we ftand indebted to thefe early difientions in political . 
opinions, for all the improved fyftcms of policy,. which have finc^v ^ 
prevailed injhe world. . 
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PART 11 



ON THE 



DIFFERENT FORMS OF G O V E R N M E N T^ 

wiicif have general^ j^revadled in the World. 



w, 



E will now take a view of. the difFereat, forms of government 
which have owed their rife to the combined caufes juft mentioned. 

The refult will be, an enquiry, which is the heft? And this queftion 
muft be determined by the elementary principles of found policy, de- 
duced from the law of NATURE, and of NATIONS. 

.fiy way of introdtti^ion, permit me to remark—- 

That cswy form of government has its adv mtages and incon- 
veniences infeparably attached to its.conftitution. It is ;in vain to feek 
for a government abfolutely perfeft i for however any one may appear 
fo in fpeeiilation, yet, when reduced to pradice, under the adminiftratios 
of men, it will everpartake of ihe frailties and imperfedions of humaa 
sature« 

Political writers have agreed to range the feveral forms of govern* 
ment, that havje been inftituted by mankind, under .three general 
denominations. 

Monarchy^ 

A R J S T;0 c R A c y . 
D £ M O'CJt A C Y. 

And they thus define them — 

Monarchy is the government of a ftate T>y a iingle peffon; the fole 
ruler, or governor .of that ilate. This fole ruler may be differently 
(tiled ; for, whether lie is called chieftain, king, or emperor^ ilill, th€ 
people fubmittin^ to iiis fway, live under monarchical goveriunent. 

By 
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^ E Y this definition it evidently appears, that the firft civil governments 
were of this kind^ the very idea of a fole ruler, being derived from the 
natural authority of the father of a family; as he was, pater familiar fo 
tvas the fupreme, foie ruler to be, fMer patritei the common fathcrof 
the virhole community. 

Monarchy then undoubtedly claims the precedence, on account 
of its antiquity, to all other forms of government; though much 
learning and ingenuity has been difplayed by the cdebrated Gordon, 
in his Treatife on Government, to controvert this point; which is 
Hipported by the concurrent teftimony of all the antient writers. 

But it as plainly appears, from every refpeftable authority, anticnt 
and modern, that the power of thefe fole governors, by what title 
foever diilingutfhed, was derived from, and limited by the people ; 
and alfo, that it was but very fmall in the beginning, and gradually 
became enlarged. 

This obfervation I make, by way of introdudipn to a diftindiion 
allowed of by all political writers— of three kinds of monarchy. 

1. Absolute. 

2. Limited. 

3. MiXED. 

Respecting the firft, I fhall lay down a proportion, that will 
perhaps iurprize the many advocates for defpotifm; for which reafon, 
I thus publickly declare, that I fhall, with great readinefs, retradt it, 
if it be clearly proved, that I have either mifconceived, or mifapplied 
the fentiments of the venerable authors, from whom I have borrowed it. 

** Absolute monarchy then, or the government of one perfon, 
" by the mcafure of his own will and power, independant of any 
** rcftraint from the people he governs, or any laws by them enadcd, 
** and by him aflentcd to, is only another name for tyranny, or 
** cruel and violent government, unlawfully ufurpcd; having no claim 
** ta origin or antiquity, nor any pretenfion to our notice, while 
** treating on the fubjeft of true politics, except this: That as it 
** found its way into civil focieties, by fraud and violence, and ftill 
*« fubfifts, in feme favage countries, we ought to (hew our abhorrence 
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*' of its very name; and, as men! as Chriftians! and as frcc-borr> 
" Britons! to fix an indelible mark of infamy, on all arbitrary power 
** whatever/* 

The proofs of this propofition will arifc out of the inveftigation of 
the origin and general prevalency of limited monarchy, in the early 
ages of the world; for if we plainly demon ft 1 ate, that this was the only 
kind of monarchy that ever obtained amongft mankind, by the confenfc 
of civil focieties, the truth of the aflertion, that abfolute nwnarchy is. 
TYRANNY, will ftand coufeffed. 

PuFENDORF mentions two conventions, as njeccflary for the for- 
mation of civil focieties ♦. 

The fir ft, that by which each individual agrees with the whole, to> 
form themfelves into one body; and with one common confent, to- 
provide for> their mutual fafety. This convention is either abfolute or 
conditional : if the former, whatever form of government is agreed? 
to by the majority, muft be fubmitted to by every individual; if the 
latter, no one is bound to enter into the fociety, unlefs he approves- 
the form of government propofed to be eftabliflied. 

The fccond convention is that, by which (after the form of 
government is agreed on, by common confent) one, or more persons^ 
are chofen, on whom, the power of governing the ftatc is conferred; 
fo that thofe who are inverted with power, may be diligent in providing 
for the welfare and fafety of the public ; and that all the reft, may 
promife faithful obedience to the fupreme authority. 

Our countryman Gordon thinks, that Pufendorf makes the firfli 
contrad of much too reftrained a nature; and he eftablifties the whole 
bafis of government, on that contradl alone, whereby each particular 
agrees with the reft, to fubmithis adtions to the guidance and direftion 
of the univerfal aflembly, provided they do fo likewife ; and that the 
ordinances of fuch aflembly be not contrary to the dictates of the law 
of nature: thus, by extending the plan of Pafendorf's firft contsaft, 
he juftly precludes the neceflity of the fecond.— <* For," fays he/ *' from 
" this fource alone, may we deduce all the obligations incumbent on 

• Pufendorf, lib. 7, c. 9. 
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•* the members of any ftate ; and we need not fcarch out, either for an 
ordinance to regulate the form of government, or for any fecond 
convention to compel the fupreme power, or magiftrate, to piote6t 
*' the particulars; or the particulars, to be faithful to the magiftrate." 
From thefe two refpedable writers, we plainly difcover the fountain, 
from which all fupreme power, whether of one or more perfcns, 
originally ilowed; viz. from the body, or general affembly of th.^ 
people *• ' 

But in order to (hew how very confined the fupreme power >Vas, 
in the infancy of civil government^ wc muft carry our enquiries a 
little further. 

As the judiciary power was the fole which government had occafion 
for originally, and the exercife of it had, by the negligence of the 
youngt devolved on the elders in ftatcs ; fo, when they found they 
wanted other powers and new authorities to preferve the community, 
no wonder if they entrufted the leading the forces, voted by the 
authority of the people (and which were, in truth, no other than the 
people themfelves in artos) to the feme elders; who, finding this 
power of a nature more eafily and fpeedily to be executed by one out 
of their own body, they chofe fuch an one; who was accountable to 
them, in like manner^ as they were refponfible to their conftituents. 
To this eledlion of a general, do -many attribute the rife not only of 
monarchies, but of governments. 

Barbeyrac imagines, that thefe generals, who were firft dignified 
with the title of kings, were the founders of government; and 
confefiGbs, that their fole province was to decide caufes, and to command 
armies : but the power of making war or peace, of negociating treaties, 

♦ It muft be agreed, that fovereignty refides originally in the people, and in each 
individual with regard to himfelf ^ and that it is the transferring and uniting the fevera! 
rights of individuals, in the perfon of the fovereign, or fupreme ruler, that conditutes 
him fuch, and really produces fovereignty. It is beyond all difpute, for example, that 
when the Romans chofe Romulus and Numa for their kings, they muft have conferred 
upon them, by this very aft, the fovereignty, which thofe princes were not poffefled of 
before, and to which they had certainly no other right, than what was derived from the 
eleftion of the people. ' Bur Jama jut's Principles of Political Law. 
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and every principal branch of the legiflative^ federative and cxcctrtfvr 
power, was lodged in the people,, oc their repre&ntatives, the elders j; 
the conilituents of the£b generals^ 

But a paiTage from Dionyfius of Hallicarnaffus. will put the matter 
out of doubts. " That limited monarchies were the only kind of regal 
^ government, or rule, by oneperfoacverinftimted, by the voluntaiy 
^ confent of mankind ;" and. thai absolute monarchy, was always, 
deemed illegal, ufurped authority. 

^* OuiGrNALLY,'' iays^he, " all the cities of Greece were governed. 
^' by kings;, with this difference, that thefe exercifed not an abfblute 
** defpotic power, Kke the barbarians, but according to the laws and. 
^^ cuftomfr of their country;, fo that he paiTed for 'the beft king, who 
*' moft RELIGIOUSLY obfervod the laws ; and departed the leaft from 
•* thecuftoms of his country ;. which Homer tells us,, by calling them 
^< diftributors of juftice : and thefe kingdoms inbiifted long,, being; 
^ adminiflered under fundamental law,, and certain condition* 
^ But fomc kii^s, having abufed their truft, and quitted, tne path of/ 
" the law, ruled arbitrarily and dcipotic^ly ; fo that moft of thc: 
^ Grecian ftates grew weary of them, and revoked their power." 

What need we more ta prove,, that all power wiis vefted condition- 
ally; arid that all obligations to rule,, and to be rukd, might be. 
diflblved.by the fame parties that contra<fted them. 

Limited monarchy, fuch as Dionyfius has defcribed, we iti^y 
fet down as a form of government founded on true political principJes., 

Mixed monarchy, is a,termj made ufe of by modern authors, to 
denote a particular Ipecies of limited monarchy.;, we will.not, therefore, 
enlarge on this dLftijiiftion at prefcnt, but proceed to the fccond general, 
form of government known in the world ;, 

Aristocracy ; a form of government,, wherein, the fupren>e, 
legiflative and executive power is vefted in the hands of the principal 
members of a ftate, independarrt of the body of the people, or of any 
fiipreme authority, refiding in anyfingle perfon. 

Modern writers have defcribed thefe principal menatbers to be 
M>bles and fenators;. but thefe titles . of, pre-eminence, being either 

modern^ 
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inodern» or derived from monarchy, we muft not fubmit to this- 
definition; nor will the term itfelf^ derived from the Greek, admit of 
it, for it only expreflfes, that (he beit of the people, command or 
GOVERN : now whom (hall we fay were thebeft among the people to 
govern a ftate under an ariftocracy, before nobles or fenator^ were 
known in the world.^ or whom, fhall we deem, in this cafe,, the 
principal members of a ftate, ia the earlieft ages of antiquity ? Moll: 
aiTuredly, thofe, whom the body of the people efteemedto be the moft 
virtuous; and veneiated for the pofTeflion of fuperipr, natural, and 
.ACQUIRED TAJ.BNTS, adapted to rule and government. It is, therefore, 
highly probable, that they feleiaed a few of the moffc renowned for 
WISDOM, TEMPER Ai^CB,. and a love of justice;, and of thefe, framed 

an ARISTOCRACY* 

This, kind of government is not quite fo conformable to the law of 
nature and nations,, as limited monarchy; but of this hereafter. 

The third general fpecies of government is. 

Democracy ; in which the fupreme, legiflative and executive 
power is lodged in the hands of the.peof)le; that is to Ay, in thcr 
majority. For where the majority. of the people, either by themfelves,^ 
or thofe they depute to reprefent them, have the whole power of the 
community, andean employ it in making and executing laws ; in this 
cafe, the form of government is a perfedt democracy *. 

This term is alfo taken from the Greek, and fufficiently defcribes 
its conftitution; for it defines the government to be vefted in the 
geople.. 

Great pains have been taken, by the advocates for this form of 
government, to prove its antiquity; making it even prior to monarchy, , 
by alledging, that the firft image of civil fociety, was traced in- 
democratic Ibcicties, or families. This djfpute is merely fpeculative;. 
it being of no kind of importance to mankind, at prefcnt, what form. 
of government is moft antient. 

The grand queftion is, which is the best ? And in the difcuffion^ 
of this point, I have indeed fet myfeif an arduous taflc— for 1 have the- 
•See Temple, Arbuthnot, and Locke ^n-GovernmejiU 
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free opinions, and the prejudices of the living and the dead, to combat ; 
with this mortifying circumftance, as the refult of all my affiduity, 
** That it is impoflible to give univerfal fatisfaftion ;'* vsrhich all 
Chould aim at, who prefume to make the public, at once, their judges, 
and their patrons. 

But by the principles of the law of nature and of nations, which 
Are calculated to promote the welfare and happinefs of mankind in 
fociety, they muft be fairly tried ; and that, in which they are moft 
likely to be religioufly obferved, and allowance being made for the 
frailties of human nature^ in which they are the" leaft deviated from, 
muft merit the preference, in defiance of private partiality. The 
public good, as it is the fupreme law, ought alfo to be the fupreme 
rule of judgment, — " The ftate demands it ; it is therefore the will of 
^* our Common Father ; and ought to preclude every idle prejudice of 
^* a partial education, and the locality of fituation/* 
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A N A L Y S I S 

O F T H E 

jfDFANTAGRS AND DISADVANTAGES, 

o r 
MONARCHY, ARISTOCRACY amd DEMOCRACY. 



A 



BSOLUTE MONARCHY, we have fcen, is inconfiftent witb 
civil fociety, and therefore it can be no form of civil government; whicli 
h intended to remedy the inconveniences of a ftate of nature*. 

Montesquieu fays, despotism is aptly figured in the conduft of 
the favages of Louifiana, who, to gather the fruit, cut down the trees* 
that bear it. We imagine, therefore, we (hall not meet with any 
advocates for this ufurpation on the rights of mankind, except fuch as* 
do not merit our notice : the fycophants of corrupt courts. 

To a limited monarchy, in which the power of the fovereign iS' 
orily reftrained from becoming abfolute, by the original compadt 
between him and his fubjedts, but in which there is no mixture of 
arillocratic or democratic principles, a variety of objeftions are madc>- 
drawn both from the nature of fuch government, and from the expe- 
rience of its inconveniences, found in hiftory. 

* Sovereignty always fuppofes a beneficent power : w« muft indeed make feme allowances^ 
for the ^eaknefs infeparable from humanity ; but beyond that, and when the people are 
reduced to the laft extremity, there is no difference between tyranny and robbery. The 
one gives no more right than the other j and we may lawfully oppofe force to violence. 

Men have eftablilhed civil fociety and government for their own good; to extricate* 
themfelves from troubles, and to be refeued from the evils of a ftate of nature. But it is 
highly evident, that if the people were obliged to fuiFer every oppreffion from their fovereigos^ 
and never to rcfift their encroachments, this would be reducing them to a far more depIo«» 
rable ftate, than that ^hich they intended to avoid by the inftitution of fovereignty* 

Burlamaqms Political Lauu 
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The firft is, the difficulty of preferving the balance of power betwceji 
ithe prince and the people, from their perpetual jealoufy of each other* 
— The prince, and his courtiers, conftruing every enquiry into their 
xonduft, to be faftious and feditious; and the people, deeming the 
exertions of the prince's prerogatives, as fo many advances, or ftrides 
towards arbitrary power: nowj the confequenees of this ftruggle 
between thtm, in nations where 4he people have not referved to 
thcmfelvcis the power of making, amending, and repealing the laws, 
for their government, are, tumults, infurredlions, rebellions and 
revolts on the part of the people; and either a violent, or corrupt 
adminiftration, on the part of the prince. 

Seconpx Y, It is objedted, that the fplendor, pomp and magnificence 
attending the regal ftate, intoxicates the mind of the pofleflbr ; allures 
him to a life of luxury and indolence, and difpofes him to diveft 
birafelf of the painful cares of government, which he generally configns 
Jo the condudt of minifters, who are his devoted flaves. 

Thus an inferior fpecies of deipotifm takes place; and the people 
are too often opprefle4 and enflaved : having no power referved to 
oppofe againft the united force of the monarch and his minifters ; who 
are the fountains of honour, and difpenfers of favours, by means 
whereof^ they can corrupt the leaders of the people, and buy thofe 
over to their party, who ought to ftand in the gap, and defend the juft 
rights of the people; as ftrenuoufly as the courtiers fuppoi:t the pre- 
rogatives of the prince, on whom they immediately depend. 

If by means then, of a multitude of dignities, and offices of truft 
^nd emolument, a prince can fccure to himfclf fuch a party in his 
dominions, that, though he ftands engaged by folemn compa<5l to 
govern according to fundameiitai maxims, and eftabliflied laws, he 
may difpenfe witli them at pleafure, being fure of protedion and 
(lipport, againft the rage of his fubjedls* from his dependant fervants, 
it is plain, the. grand end of the law of nature in the inftitution of 
^ivil government is defeated : ** for the freedom of the individual, 
•*' will not be fecured by the wifdom and integrity of the community^** 
ojT) the contrary, his civil liberty and his property will be fubjcft to 

encroachaxents. 
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lencroachments, as dangerous in their tendency, though perhaps not 
{o rapid and violent, as in a ftate of defpotifm ; to which all limited 
monarchies decline, that have not a mixture ef fhe democracy in their 
limitation. Thefe being the ftrongeft arguments againft this form of 
government, it is needlefs to add others of lefs.npte* 

To ARI8T0CRACV, numberlcfs Qbjeftions arife, which plainly 
prove, that it is not a free form of government; but two or three will 
he fufficient to (hew that it cannot be the best. 

A CONTENTION for powcr has been the bane of ariftocratic govi^rn- 
ments; and though the abilities and afliduity of piany feem to be 
combined for the public fervice, yet the tie of common intereft, is not 
ftrong enough to refill the violence of private feuds and animofities, 
which never fail to break out in fuch conftitutions. 

When the government is lodged. entirely in the hands of the nobles, 
or chief families of a country, and they are accountable only to their 
own body, it is evident, that the reft of the people, having no powef 
of redrefs by appeal, cannot have ib i?iuch as the fliadow of civil 
liberty; their perfons and property being at the difpofal of the arbitrary 
nobles, who make what laws they plejfe : and therefore, fuch a ftate 
ipay be called a government of tyrants, 

Montesquieu obferves, that two things are to be dreaded in an 
aristocracy: the extreme poverty and exorbitant riches of the 
nobles. What are we to infer from either of thefe fituations, but a 
cruel oppreffion of the people ? 

Aristocracy then, is by no means calculated to anfwer the ends 
of civil government, inftituted on the principles of the law of nature; 
for an unnatural inegality takes place betweep man and man; and no 
fecurity is given, that the fubordinate part, ihall enjoy the civil rights 
and privileges, for which they furrendered their natural liberty ; and 
allowed the affumption of fuperiority, to thefe their compeers. 

Democracy, or popular government, at firft fight, bids the faireft 
for the preference, as approaching the neareft to the ftate of nature, 
freed from its inconveniences. Its firft principle being that of equality 
amongft men, we are led to believe, »that this form of government, is 
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the moft conformable to the firft plan of civil fociety. In perfeft 
democracies, the power of making, altering, and repealing the laws,, 
by which they are to be governed, is vefted in the people themfelves. 

The eJeftions to offices of honour, truft and emolument, are either 
by free fuiFrage, by lot, or by rotation ; and in the latter cafe, the 
frequent changes prevent thegrowth of exorbitant power and influence- 

A SPIRIT of moderation ufually prevails in democracies; and the 
fole ambition is, to deferve welt of the community. 

Virtue and industry is the bafis of education; becaufe it lays 
the foundation of pre-eminence, under this form of government. 

Frugality is the charafteriftic of a democracy ; becaufe the prin- 
ciple of equality deftroys that of envy, the pillar of luxury. 

Salutary laws muft neceflfarily be enabled, and duly obfervcd ,. 
becaufe all are equally interefted in their execution. 

Probity muft be a principle of felf-love in a democracy; for ta 
defraud the ftate,.is to commit a robbery on one's-felf, where the. 
management of the public treafure is in the hands of tjiofe that 
formed it. 

Every citizen, in a democratic ftate, finds it neeefTary. to be a. 
good fubjed; as that qualification is a chief ground of his title to be 

a RULER. 

These are the boafted advantages of the demoeratical form of gor 
vernment : but they are unfortunately counterpoifcd by many, and 
very great inconveniences. 

The firft 1 fhall mention, is an infurmountabk objedion. 

One of the grand principles on which civil government was firft: 
inftituted— the providing for, and fecuring the fafety of the ftate^ 
again ft the aflTaults of foreign enemies, is £d weakened and Impeded,, 
by the flow, irrefolute, difcordant deliberations and councils of great 
aflemblies, in whom is vefted the fuprcme powef in republican govern- 
ments; that the danger has often proved irremediable, for the enemy 
has been at the door, before a majority in fuch afltmblies could be 
brought to agree on the neceflfary meafures to be taken for the defence 
of the ftate: and where unanimity, or the abfolute confent of the 

whole 
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whole has been, required, as in fome democracies, the ca(e has been 
ftill worfe; Co that, on thefe emergencies, republican governments have 
been obliged to borrow from the fyftem of monarchy part of the regal 
power; and to invert a fingJe perfon with fupreme authority; at leaft 
for a time; till the crifis was over, in which popular government had 
proved defedlive. 

The eledlion of dictators in the Roman commonwealth, and of 
fiTATHOLDERs in Holland, are fufficient proofs of what we have 
advanced on this head. 

Another principle of the law of nature and of nations, is evidently 
impaired in the internal adminiftration of a democratic form of 
government; which is, the equal and impartial diftribution. of juftice : 
an accurate attention to the mode of carrying on and determining 
procefTes, as well civil as criminal, in modern republics, will ferve to 
convince us, that where there are fuch multitudes of magiftrates and 
judges, there muft be great opportunities for the introdudion of 
venality and corruption; and for the' bias of natural atfcdion, affinity, 
private friendfhip, and interefted connexions. 

Popular tumults are of the number of evils to which a demo* 
cracy is fubjedt j and by which individuals are often thrown back into 
a ftate of nature, and all the ends of civil fociety totally defeated: for 
when anarchy prevails, the lives and properties of the weak and 
defencelefs lie at the mercy of brutal force, and lawlefs power. The 
facility with which the main body of the people, in a democracy, can 
fcfume their delegated authority, is the next evil; a florid fpeech in 
an aiTembly ; a prediledion in favour of particular men; a combination 
feeretly formed, by means of bribery, or family connedlions, has often 
been the occafion of changing or revoking the laws, and the decrees of 
fenates in republican governments; and a refufal to comply with the 
fudden caprices of the populace, has frequently occafioned dangerous 
and bloody infurref^ions, and partial revolutions, 1 mean the removal of 
magiftrates, and alterations in the mode of government, where they 
have not totally fubverted it. 

L 1 2 Licentiousness 
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Licentiousness of manners is another evil of democracies, arilTn^ 
from too high a notion of the natural equality of mankind, and the- 
want of a fixed veneration and refpedl for fuperiors, wh9 govern only 
for a limited time, and then are reduced to a level with the mafs of 
the people, who have been accuftomed to obey them. 

Manv other objedlions might be brought againft this form of 
government ; but enough has been faid to prove, that it cannot be the 
moft eligible : for it does not, in many inftances, fo clofely adhere to 
the principles of the law of nature, as limited monarchy. 

It might now be expeded that I (hould clofe the fubjedt, and decide 
that important queftion : which is the bcft form of government in the 
known world? But^ happily for the peace and profperity of many 
civilized nations, it has beer> long fincc difcovered,. that the three 
forms, of which I have given a concifc analyfis, are fo defedkive, that 
they cannot anfwer the principal defign of inftituting civil governments. 

This I (hall demonftrate in a very few words; which may fervc a& a, 
recapitulation of the grand objedions to limited monarchy, ariftocracy: 
and democracy. 

Civil LIBERTY, the firft principle upon which all wife governments, 
are founded, has two powerful enemies in fociety, 

1. Oppres^sion, fpringing from tyranny* 

2. Licentiousness, arifing from popular degeneracy. 

But to defcrihe thefe defeds in government more diftinftly : it has- 
been cuftomary with political writers to ftik the corruption of 
monarchy, tyranny; the abufe of ariftocracy, oligarchy; and 
the diforder of democracy, ochlocracy. 

If then each of the forms, of government we have defcribed, ate,, 
from the very nature of their feveral conftitations, liable to fuch 
defers as equally tend to the fubverfion of civil liberty, we moft 
afluredly cannot give any one of them the preference to the other \wo. 
And this is the very reafon, why fo antient a difpute, which has 
employed* the pens of the ableft writers from Herodotus, the father of 
hiftory, down to the lateft author on the controverfy, has never been 
decided. 

It 
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It is eafy to perceive, that in a limited monarchy, the fovereiga. 
has only to break through the original, fimplc contract between him 
and his people, t© become a tyrant; and this he may do by means of a 
ftanding army, or a well furni(hed treaTury, both of which are very 
often in the power of the fovereign of a formidable people. Oppreffioa 
therefore, one of the enemies to civil liberty, may find a ready 
admiffion inta limited monarchies. 

In ariftocracics, oligarchy, which is the bane of civil liberty, is^ 
almoft unavoidable; for the unruly paffions of fome of the nobles^ or 
ienators who compofe an ariftocracy, will lead them into extravagance 
©f every kind; and prodigality engendering poverty, these will be 
difpofed to fell their power and Influence in the ftate, to a few opulent^ 
bold, defigoing raen^, on condition that they (hall enjoy the exclufive- 
privilege of not feeling the weight of their oppreffivc government. 
Thus an oligarchy is formed; and this degeneracy, from a plan of 
government, very defeftive in its own nature, has been generallyr 
deemed a worfe fpecies of opprefiion than the tyranny of one man^M 
which fprings from monarchy. 

As for democracies, the flighted refleftion on the defeiSts already 
ftated, muft convince us, that anarchy, or that kind of confufion 
which throws men back into the ftate of nature, and deprives them of 
all the advantages of civil liberty, is greatly to be apprehended from, 
the facility of refuming the delegated power, the multitude have 
conferred on their temporary magiftrates. In ftiort, as civil liberty,, 
in democratic ftates, is apt to degenerate into licentioufnefs, though it 
is enjoyed in the higheft degree of perfedion when that does not 
happen, yet it is held by fo precarious a tenure that it is always on. 
the verge of ruin. Inteftine commotions, or foreign wars,, unfettle it; 
and when once the band is loofened, which holds republics together, 
by the tie of common affcdtion and united intercfts, it is their ufual 
fete, either to fall a prey to ambitious fellow qitizenSi or to fubmit to- 
a foreign yoke. By either of which cataftrophes, they pafs from the 
cffence of liberty, to the dregs of flavery. 

Ths 
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.The rejedlion of the three forms of government which prevailed 
mdft generally in remote ages, and which ftill fubfift in many parts of 
the world, follows of eourfe; and we muft now endeavour to eftablifli 
a criterion by which we may be enabled to decide our favourite 
queftion impartially ; and as I cannot do this in clearer terms, I fliall 
take the liberty to cite a propofition of irrefiftable force, in the words 

4Df BURLAMAQUI. 

" The height of human felicity and prudence is to know how to 
^' guard ngainft thofe two enemies to civil liberty, tyranny and 
'* LiCENTiouSN'Ess : the only method is to have a well conAituted 
*• government, formed with fuch precautions as to banifli licenti- 
^* oiifnefs, and yet be no way introdudlive to tyranny." 

Let us now add an amendment to our contefted point; and alk-~ 
What form of government it is, that approaches the nearefl to this 
perfedlion ? 

The refolution of thi« queftion, will enable us finally to decide, 
which is the heft fyftcm of policy now fubfifting among all the 
different nations of the earth; regard being had to the fallibility of all 
human inftitutions. 

It may here be neceffary to obferve, that political writers have 
diftinguifhed the three forms of government of which we have been 
treating, by the general title of fimple governments; and that no other 
were known till the final fubverfion of the Roman empire. 

Soon after this great event, compound governments were introduced 
generally into all parts of Europe; and to one of thefe we arc indebted 
for the outlines of the Britifh conftitution; to the origin and nature of 
which I defire your clofeft attention; for under this head we (hall' find 
^ur main queftion refolved. 



ORIGIN 
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ORIGIN OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 



HE BRITISH CONSTITUTION was Originally formed upon the 
model of the little, feparate, independent governments, which fubfi ft ed 
among the German nations, after the diflblution of the Roman 
empire; and thefe were founded on a ftridt fcrutiny into the advantages 
and difadvantages which had been experienced in each of the three^ 
general forms of government^ tbat had prevailed in all parts of the 
world. 

From a dlgeft of the political laws of each,, fome German ftates^. 
framed a new form of government, being a compound of monarchy, 
ARISTOCRACY and democracy^ which gave it originally the title of 
a coMPosiTT^ fyftem: afterwards, the Gothic nations having adopted 
it, writers of thofe days gave it the name of the gothic balance; but,^ 
in modern times, it has been more univerfally known and underftood^ 
by its proper definition, mixed or regulated monarchy. 

As a more ample account of the inftitution and progrcfs in jEuropp, 
©f a form of government to. which we ftand indebted for fo many 
invaluable rights and privileges, I imagine muft be highly acceptable 
to all the admirers and true friends of our excellent conftitution, T 
have feledted, from the heft authorities, the following concife narrative* 
of the primitive German ftates. 

The continent of Europe has for many ages exhibited almoft as 
many fyftems of government, as it contains feparate ftates and king- 
doms. The governments, which antiently prevailed in Italy, Gaul,. 
Germany and Spain,, before thofe countries were conquered by the 
Romans, were all democratical or republican. Though the natives 
were not poflefTed of the philofophy, learning or manners of the 
Greeks,, yet they refembled them in their averfion to the government 
of a fingle perfon y for they exploded monarchy. 
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All the Afiatic, or caftcrn nations, on the contrary, appear either 
never to have had, of very early to have loft, all ideas of any other but 
defpotic governments* The little political knov/ledge they were 
mafters of, Was not fufficient to enable them to refine on this rude, 
barbarous fyftem, to which, either by confent, or compulfion, fucceffive 
generations had tamely fubmitted. 

This political contraft between the nations of Europe and Afia, 
cannot be accounted for in any other way, but by admitting, that the 
genius and temper of mankind are regulated in a great degree by the 
climates J and therefore, that they muft be extremely different m the 
various regions of the earth; fo that.phyfical caufes muft concur to 
produce that diftin<3ion of tafte, in arts, policy and manners, which 
has fo generally prevailed in the world *. 

It Ihould feem, that the people, inhabiting the warm and foft 
climates of the eaft and fouth, ever prefer indolence and quiet to all 
other confiderations ; and rather than be a<flive in the maintenance of 
their natural rights, tamely fubmit, upon any tolerable profpedt of 
prefent iafety and protedlion, to bear the yoke of arbitrary government. 
Content with a fmall provifion for their immediate wants, and more 
afraid of labour than of poverty, they do not arraign the authority or 
conduit of their rulers; nor are they folicitous to enquire, upon what 
foundation the public intereft is built. 

But the northern nations, bred in a ftiarper air, and more 
ungrateful foil, are rendered vigorous in body and mind, by the conftant 
cxercifes of the powers ^of both for their fubfifte/ice; and thus they 
become bold and enterprizing, grafping every acquifition that may 
ferve as a fupply againft want. What they gain by toil, or p'eril of 
their lives, they are anxious to fecure; and dread even the reftraints of 
civil government, unlefs the defence and care of the property of 
individuals be made the public concern. 

The Greeks partook of this adtive and induftrious fpirit, though 

♦ The genius of politlca] vvifdom, and o* civil arts, appears to have chofen his feats in 
4>anjcul<ir uslAs of the earth ; and to have fclcdled his favourites in particular races of men. 

/•trgu/on en the Hijiorj of Civil Society. 

their 
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their climate was more contiguous to Afia than any other in Europe. 
Their foil, in many places, was not very fertile ; and the whole domain 
they pofleiTedt was of no great extent; befides, it was feparated and 
difunked by feas, rivers, and rugged mountains, which rendered a 
general intercourfe extremely difficult, and naturally divided them into 
a number of fmall dates; the proper nurferies of republican govern- 
ments. 

As they excelled other nations in all works of genius and invention, 
fo were they equally diftinguiflied for their love of civil liberty; which 
however, fpread no farther into the continent of Afia, than the colonies 
they planted on its coafts. 

This fhort digreflion was neceiTary to illudrate our fubjeA;^ to which 
I now return. 

Wh£n the Gothic nations extended their ccnquefts over Europe, 
the officers and ibldiers of their armies (bared the conquered territories, 
as well as the chieftains. -The victorious general^ claimed only a 
larger portion of the lands, with fome fplendid deiignation for himfelfi 
while the bulk of property was diftributed among the captains of his 
troops, who, retaining the' ufe of arms, were readily arrayed to defend 
it from foreign attacks; and were careful, in time of peace^ to guard 
it, by public laws and ftatutes, from all domeftic ufurpation. 

Upon this bafis, arofe the Gothic governments, formed, like Nature's 
handy- work,^ with anaazing boldnefs and fymmetry ; the principles of 
the antient policy appearing to be reverfed in them; and by a combi* 
nation of monarchy, ariflocracy and democracy, generally held to be 
inconfiftent, a . new fyftem, partaking of the advantages of eachx of 
them, was eflablifhed. 

The divifion of the fupreme power foon followed that of the 
property,, thus (liared among the feveral orders of the community. 

The duke, or prince, the peers, and, in procefs of time, the 
heads, or what we now call the representative^ of the commons, 
compofed one legislature. 

This compound fyftem of government was brought over to England, 
from Germany, by the Saxons. 

M m Thus 
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Thus have I given thetrae origin of the b^ritish cowstitutiok;. 
and the fame may be faid of us, with reCpedt to this conftitation^ as i^ 
ohferved with regard to arts, manufadures and commerce: ** That 
^' our genios for improving any defign laid before us, is truly charac- 
•* tcriftic." 

The model upon which we formed our admired fyftem of polity, ia 
Its rough, Gothic frame, prefen ted us the following outlines, or platt 
of a regular government. 

Each Kttle Germanic ftate confifted of a king or fupreme chief;, 
a number of inferior chiefs; and the people^ or commons in general. 

In ordinary affairs^ the king confulted with the chiefs, or fuch of' 
them as he thought fit to call to his council ; but in the great affairs of 
ftate^ fuch as making laws, confulting about peace or war, trying of 
great caufes, &c. the whole body of the people, at the defire of their 
Sovereign, affembled together in arms. 

Thb king and the chiefs confulted together, and refolved — the- 
fEOPLE. approved or dilapproved — they teftified approbation by the* 
clattering of their arms— -^nd difapprobation,. by an harfh, inarticulate^ 
murmur* In the firfl cafe, the refolution of the king and his nobler 
was carried into execution -~in the laft^ it was always dropped ocr 
fufpended. 

From hence proceeds the dif&reat words made ufe of in our 
antient writs or fummons to parliament. The peers, are fummoned 
ad confulendurMi the commons, ad canfentiendum. 

From hence, likewife, proceeds the cuflom> flill fubfifting, of? 
Ibewing our didike by hiding; and. our approbation, by making ai 
noife with our feet and hands. 

The government was principally, lodged in the king; and the: 
excrcife of the government, in the king, and fuch of his chiefs as^ 
he was pleafed to call to his council. The lbgislative power was> 
ill the hands of the people; and alfo, the power of trying and. 
punifhing the greatest offenders; and as they had a legal and. 
effeftual method of exerciling this power, in their general' aflfemblies,; 
it follows^ that thefe were free governments. 

This^ 
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This mixed form of government, pnevailed' almoft every vi^liere in 
Europe, for many generations^ Btit as there is ho fucb thing' atf 
perfea {lability, or uniformity to be expe(^ed in any of the affairs oi 
mankind, fo the European governmenti; do not now bear fucb rer 
femblance to one another, as they did in antient times, or even fome 
centuries fince. 

Va^hious caufes have concurred to change' the poNtical face of 
Etu'ope; to fmoothi here and there, the rough features of liberty, 
witk which' ic was formerly marked; or altogetiier to obliterate- tkem. 
The variable policy and artifices of courts; the fludtuation of manner^'; 
divifions about fyftems, political and religious; the advancement o£ 
arts, navigation, and commerce; the introduction of wealth and 
luxury^ have produced many alterations. • 

By the influence of thefe and other caufes, the temper and fpirit of 
the feveral nations of Europe have undergone a remarkable change ; 
and confequently, the fprings and principles of the antient policy arc 
generally relaxed and varied. The modern republics are, therefore, 
not like thofe of antient Greece; formed upon principles of virtue and 
heroifm, and regulated by it. Our abfolute monarchies retain nothing 
more of the old Gothic fyftea; but the nominal rank and order of 
nobles, together with certain conilitutional forms of law and judicature. 
The limited ones, which have preferved the beft modifications of it, 
and afford the fulleil enjoyment of civil liberty, are expofed, by the 
^ifufe or negleft of arms; to be infulted from abroad; while the 
growing arts of luxury and corruption, much impair and endanger 
their domeftic privileges. 

It is not neceffary, however, for my defign, to run through all the 
various regulations and improvements of the original plan, from which 
we deduce our happy conftitution; it is better to refer the curious to 
the njany valuable hiftories of our country, now extant. 

My bufincfs is, to fhew, wherein the excellency of the Britifh 
conftitution confifts; to demonftrate its fuperiority to all others in the 
known world ; to prove that it is founded on the true principles of the 

M m 2 LAW 
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LAW of NATURE and of NATIONS ; and that> whenever any incon- 
veniences have arifen from it, or any violent revolutions enfued, they 
have been owing to a deviation from its principles ; and a declination ta 
one or other of the more imperfect forms of government already de- 
lineated* 

Upon the whole, I hope to make it appear, that its real imper^ 
fedtions, of which it has lefs than any other fyftem of polity, are fuch^ 
only ai are infeparable from every human inftitution, which mufl: par^^ 
take, in fome degree, of the fallibility of our nature ; fi>r, kumanwm 
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O N T ITE 

PECULIAR A D V A N T A G E S^ 

OF THE 

BRITISH constitution: 



I 



T is evident, from what has already been advanced, that our con^ 
flitution is a form of government compounded of the democrat ical,. 
ARisTocRATiCALy and MONARCHICAL powers ;, rejedling the dif-- 
advantages^ and preferving the advantages of each>. 

Now its excellency confifts in fuch an equal mixture of thefe three- 
powers, as that no one of them (hall be able to direct the other two, 
and by over-ruling, todeftroy them-: nor yet, that any two of them^ 
fliould unite and combine, to enflave, or ruin the third. 

To preferve this happy equality, is the great political bufinefs of all 
real patriots. 

This is not to be done, by any. regulations that the gr'eateft humane 
forefight and prudence can at once contrive or eftablifh ; for as power 
is in its own nature unfleady, and always finking or rifing, and our 
oonftitution is compounded of three diftinft powers, there always has^ 
been, and, while it endures, there always will be, a conteft, more or 
lefs animated, between thefe thfee, either for fuperiority or equality;, 
which conteft is fo far from being a misfortune, that in this,, the very 
life and fpirit of the conftitution triumphantly exifts. 

* All that loiow any thing of Britain, know that the government of it is a mixed, • 
Hmifeed monarchy, where the fupreme power is divided between the king and people, . 
u e. the lords and commons, iince he* can neither raife money, nor make, or annul Izws- 
without them : and thofe laws are a rule to both; a common meafure to him of his power, • 
and to them of their obedience. The government is called a monarchy, becaufe that kind ' 
is piedominant in the conftitution : the king having his ihare in the fupreme power ; and i 
the chief, .executive part, cfr adminifiration, is fingly in bim» Lard S^mtn'$ Tra^s. * 
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It is this contcft, fpringing from mutual jcaloufy, that has oftea 
fruftrated the dark defigns of cruel, tyrannic princes; of ambitious, 
profligate nobles; of turbulent, feditious, venal commons : and has 
made many a rapacious miniiler, and many a rebellious fubje<fl, finilh 
his life upon a blocks or in a halter. 

Nor has it fpared the throne itfelf ; for, by a peculiar felicity 
attending the different revolutions that have happened in England, the 
balance, at the expence of the crown, has always been on the fide of 
liberty : and the rights and privileges of the people have been but the 
more firmly eftablifhcd, in confequence of arbitrary meafures, tending 
to fubvert them. 

It is on this account, that the repeated exertions of national fpirit, 
oppofed to lawlefs and tyrannical government, which difKnguifti the 
annals of this country, will be admired and applauded in all free 
nations, as Idng as any genius for political freedom exiflsupon earth. 

A SYSTEM of government, in which the power of the prince, and 
the rights of the people arc juftly poifed, has been the happy refult of 
the patriotic ftruggles of our anceilors, to preferve and improve the 
antient conilitution ©f the realm. In this iyftcm, the fundamental 
powers of legiflation, judicature, and the execution of the laws, are 
wifely disjointed from each other: the nobles and the commons 
have feparate bodies, which regularly aflemblc, to deliberate and 
decide on all national and public concerns; where the voice of the 
nation muft be heard and regarded, if the king's miniftcrs really opprefs 
the fubjeds. 

Though the human imagination inceffantly hunts after novelties, 
and vifionary fchemes of policy attraft and flatter it more than any that 
ever did, or can exift' in any flate, yet, even with the fairefl of thofe 
produdions of fancy, fabricated in the fludies of the learned, in different 
ages and countries, the Britilh government, in its genuine purity, may 
be compared ; and as a model of public liberty, andfovercign authority 
conjoined, and guarded from excefs on either part, by the ftrongeft 
political limitations, it will be found to rival the befl of them. 

The mod celebrated political writers, appear tQ befo fenfihle of this 

truth. 
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truth, that they have forfakcn the old cuftom of devifing chimerical 
plans of government, and inftead of amufing us with fchemes whicb 
arc barely poffible, they analyfize fuch forms as have generally prevailed 
amongft mankind; and give us their opinion, which deferves the 
preference. 

Thus in that moft elaborate and univerfally admired worky 
Montesquieu's spirit of laws, we find the form of the Britifh 
government exa<ftly delineated, and given as a compendium, of the 
moft exalted ideas of public freedom, and national felicity. 

Such indeed is the comparative excellence of that happy confti- 
tution, which the invincible fpirit of a free people has firmly eftablifhed 
in Great Britain^ that it extorts applaufe from the fubjeds of the moft 
defpotic powers ; whofe partiality, or fondnefs for the forms of 
government they live under, cannot reftrain their admiration of ours,, 
from breaking forth, as it were involuntarily, in their writings and 
converfations. 

, But when this political fyftem is conQdered by Britons as their 
birth-right,, and as a fplendid monument of the virtue and integrity of 
their anceftors, can any ftudy be propofed of more importance ; can 
any fcienec appear of greater moment, than that of its fuperior dignity,, 
and of the ways and means by which it is to be preferved and tranf- 
mitted, unimpaired, to future generations ? 

No better method can be adopted to mitigate party-prejudices, ta> 
reftrain and check the growth of difafFcdtion and difcontent, and to- 
unite the minds of men in one general political creed, than a full and 
perfedt comprehenfion of the peculiar advantages they enjoy from an 
equal mixture o£ fovereign authority, and popular freedom, in our 
conftitution* * 

The contrary opinions, and unbecoming warmth fo apt to prevaiL 
in free countries, on the fubjeft of public admin iftration, would be 
converted ihto fober, deliberate refledion, and confiftent conduct;, 
and no finifter views would be blended with patriotifm, if our youth 
were early made acquainted with the principles of the policy and laws' 
of their country*. 

SuoHi 
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Such a branch of education is not only connefted with, but mull 
Wrongly promote the love of their country; and feed the flame of 
undaunted valour: it will revive and fupport declining' virtue; and 
will train up a race of loyal fubjeflts, and honeft citizens, who will be 
able to combat the arguments, and fruftrate thedefigns of the fadious; 
to remove the prejudices of the weak and ignorant; to diftinguifli real 
from pretended grievances; to ftatc the condudt and deiigns of thofe 
who are at the helm of government, with judgment and impartiality, in 
all popular aflemblies ; and it will infpire them with fortitude to ftand 
forth, at the peril of their lives, in the juft defence of the religion. 
Jaws, liberty, and laudable cuftoms of their country, when they are 
iidlually endangered by foreign enemies, or domeftic oppreflbrs. 

It is with a view to thefe important purpofes, that I have under- 
laken to make the fcience of politics, and of the Briti(h conftitution, 
as the moft material branch of it, a regular, eafy, beneficial accom- 
plifhment; and that I may not fwell this Treatife to an unneceflary 
length, I (hall only give the general principles of the confl:itulion, 
leaving it to the care of the afliduous ftudent to apply them to the 
hiftory of his country, particularly of its revolutions i and to the ftate 
iof public affairs, as they pafs in review before him. 

Our conftitution giveth to the fovercign the glorious power of 
commanding freemen; and to the fubjefts, the fatisfadion of feeing 
this power fo lodged, as that their liberties are fecure; and thus it 
reconcileth dominion and liberty: the latter of which can never be 
loft, but by the degeneracy of the people. So true is the maxim of 
that great ftatefinan lord bur lei gh, minifter to queen Elizabeth. 
** England can hardly ever be ruined but by her own parliaments;" 
that is to fay, by the reprefentatives of the people in parliament. It 
follows, therefore, that the free, uncorrupt elcftion of proper reprc- 
iibntatives, is the bafis of the liberty of the people; that on this alone 
depends fhofe liipitations of the regal authority, which give our form 
of government the title of a regulated, mixed monarchy; and that 
herein lies its fuperior excellence. 

The 
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The neceffity of drawing the line with great accuracy between the 
prerogatives and obligations of the fovereign, and the rights of the 
people, muft be fo obvious, from the daily altercations, grofs mifre- 
prefentations, and abfurd reafonings on both, which we meet with in 
6ur public prints, that I imagine it will not be unacceptable to fee 
thefe points clearly, diftindlly, and impartially ftated, under two 
ieparate heads; and as I fhall deduce all the arguments I advance on 
thefe delicate fubjeds, from the principles of the conftitution, I (hall 
only give a curfory review, in this place, of the peculiar advantages we 
derive from the judicious choice we have made of the beft maxims of 
the monarchical, ariftocratical and democratical forms of government. 

The prerogatives, and the perfcnal fafety of the king, are 
fecured by that wife and falutary maxim, " The king can do no wrong** 
—and the rights and privileges of the people are aflured, by that 
equally wife and falutary maxim, " That the king's cxprefs order 
** fhaii not excufe a fubjed for ading contrary to law; nor put a flop 
'* tOj or prevent the efFedls of an impeachment in parliament." 

The law of nature would never fuppofe, that a father could do 
wrong to his own family, over whom he had indeed a more extenfivc 
power^ than is allowed to our kings; but no command of the father, 
however exprcfs, could excufe his family for violating the firft principle 
af fociability— •" That .of not injuring another, in his perfon, his 
" reputation, or his property." 

' But as the prerogatives of a king ^re various and important, he 
muft> of neceffity, commit the exercife of fome of them, to chofen 
fervants; and if thefe invade the rights of his fubjedls, and he protefts 
and fcreens them from juftice, in that cafe, it is agreeable to the law 
of nature, and to the laws of England, that he (hould be puniflied for 
this ufurpation of illegal authority-— that their crimes be imputed to 
him— -and in this fituation, he becomes as a private man ; for, having 
exceeded his regal prerogative, he can no longer take ftielter under the 
political maxim, '* That a king can do no wrong,'* as he has 
forfeited the title, by violating the compaft which confirmed it to 
him, and cannot thereafter be oonfidcred as a public charafter. 

N n So 
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So in the ftatc of nature, if a father of a family had delegated his 
authority to fervants, who beat^ or killed his children, or defrauded 
them of their property, and had proved (6 unnatural as to protect and 
fcreen fuch fervants from the hand of juftiee, he would no longer havc^ 
been confidered as a father, but as a petty tyrant; an invader of thc- 
common rights of humanity; one, fit only to herd with the beads of 
the foreft, and to refide in a folitary defartf the outcaft of human Ibciety h 
By our having a monarchy, which though eledivc in point of right, 
is yet hereditary by cuftom, and not fetafide,. but for legal incapacities^ 
we avoid the fatal difputes, and violent commotions, about the choice^ 
of a king, or chief governors; which often diftrad:, and fometime^ 
deftroy, democracies, ariftocracies,. and' elective monarchies*! 

By the monarchical part of our conftitution, we enjoy another 
advantage over republican flates. 

As the executive part of our government, efpecially with- regard to 
foreign affairs, is intruded with the king only, we thereby avoid the 
inconveniences and dangers which flow from the opennefs and delays^ 
of popular councils. 

In all cafes of great and fudden danger^ the king becomes, of courfe^ 
inverted with a didlatorical power; and he even difpenfes with eftas- 
bliihcd laws, for the public fafcty. In fuch cafes, the parliament, as 
/oon as afTembled, will certainly approve of what was prudently and* 
neceflarily done : but as this power is extremely dangerous to the. 
conflitution, and no true principle, or part of it, it is never to be. 
cxercifcd, but in cafes of extreme neceflify; the exercife of it muft not 
be continued a moment longer,, than the emergency exif^s that required 
it; and the miniftry or council advifing this meafure,. muft be refpon- 
fible to parliament, for the actual neceflity of the cafe- 
Just apprehenfions of an approaching famine^ 
The immediate danger of the plague; 

T^E difcovery of a confpiracy or rebellion againft the king, or the 
itate; 

The breaking out of a general conflagration; and^ 
The invafion of a foreign enemy; arc the principal events, whicb> 
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in the opinion of able politicians, eftablifh the neceflity of having 
recourfe to this alarming expedient. 

Bv the ARiSTocRATicAL part of oar conflitution, we are fecured 
againft the ambition of our kings, as well as of private men; and the 
fpirits of the people may be fupported under the greateft niisfortunes. 

Our nobles, by their birth and rank,, are entitled to very great 
privileges and pre-eminence; therefore, they are, in an efpecial 
manner, bound by honour and felf*intereft, to preferve our conftitution ; 
and muft, upon all occafions, be extremely jealous of every flep that 
may tend towards its overthrow* 

By their education they are, or ought to be, well verfed in the 
fcience of mail; in the myfteries, or hidden arcana of ftate affairs; and 
the rudiments of political wifdom: from all which favourable circum* 
ftances, it is imagined, they will always be able to make a timely 
difcovery oT every imminent danger, that threatens the fubveriion of 
the conftitution; and they are bound by the ftrongeft ties of honpur 
and intereft, upon all fuch occafions, to preferve the juft balance 
between the prerogatives of the prince, and the rights of the people: 
for, whenever either has preponderated, history will inform them, 
that the nobles have fufiered both in dignity and eftate.-— VVitnefs the 
troubles in the reigns of john, and charles !• 

Equally excellent is the popular, or democratical part of our 
conftitution; happily blended as it is with the two former. The power 
of the people in making their own laws, and in calling their governors, 
under the king, to account, is eftablifhed in the moft fixed and 
permanent manner; and is a check upon the monarchical and arifto- 
cratical part of our conftitution, which no other country can boaft. 

Our people arc not obliged to fubmit to any law, which has not 
been approved by their reprefentatives; nor can any law be altered or 
repealed, but by their confent. 

The people have a right of affembling out of parliament, to inftruft 
their reprefentatives; and thefe» again, have a power in parliament, to 
call the greateft fubjeft to account; and to profecute his punishment 
even unto death. They have alfo the privilege to petition the king 
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for redrcfs of grievances ; and to remonftrate with him, on the mal- 
adminiftration of public affairs : but this is a right of fo delicate a 
nature, that it is liable to^reat abufe. 

Decektly exercifed, with proper decorum, and only on important 
and warrantableuoccafions, it gives life to our laws, and focial- liberty 
to the meaneft fubjeft. 

Improperly ufed, it gives pain to the prince^ divides the nobles*, 
obftrufts the adminiftratioa of government, and fpreads fcdition and 
fadlion among the people. 

But conduced with temper, hymen of found judgment, unblc* 
miflied charadlers, and due rank and influence; the power of petitioning 
the throne to remove evil counfellors, and of impeaching great men 
in high offices, has been deemed an equal fccurity to the king and tho 
people. 

The moft effeflual method however, of exercifing the fundamental 
rights of calling the king's minifters to account, is by impeachment 
in parliament: and indeed, fufficient matters for impeachment ought 
to be in readinefs, attended with proper evidence to fupport the articles 
of accufation, before a petition or remonftrance is carried up to the 
throne; for if, after a rejedion of fuch applications to the king, \yhi«h 
cannot fail of being very difagreeable, becaufe they arraign his judg- 
ment in the choice of his fervants, no articles of impeachment arc 
prefented to parliament, it gives room to imagine that the prayer of 
petitions and remonftrances is not founded on fadls, but on ill-grounded 
murmurs of the people, and ambitious or felfifh views of party-lcaders. 
It is in vain to urge that minillerial influence will prevail in parliament, 
when petitions and remonftrances are not favourably anfwered: this 
can be no argument againft the exhibition of articles of impeachment 
of guilty minifters; for though they (hould be reje<fted,'or the cri- 
minal be acquitted by court-intereft, yet the charges would (land on 
record againft them, in an authentic manner; and their opponents 
would be inconteftably juftified in the opinions of all honeft men. 

The democratical, or moft beneficial part of our conftitutioo, 
depends entirely on the free choice of the reprefentatives of the people: 
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fiec, uninfluenced, unbought cledions, are its only fecurity. For, if' 
no fclfifh view predominates, the people of England have the good 
fenfc to know, that it is neceflary for the fccurity of their lives and 
fortunes, to chufe men of integrity and abilities. If however,* 
bribery, in any form or fhape, prevails, let the people remember, that 
their' balance in. the- conftitution is ovcrfet by themfclves; and they^ 
have no reafon to complain of the conftitution itfelf, nor of the conduct 
of their reprefentatives, be it ever fo repugnant to the gpod of their 
country. - 

To avoid-^every^ undue influence at-eledlions, various methods have^ 
been propofed, but none adopted : the mode of eledlipn by ballot, > 
has often been ftrongly recommended, and as warmly, oppofedj but 
with no fufficient weight of argument,^ to counterbalance the expe-- 
diency of fuch a diiint^re{led, candid mode of eledion: and it is ilill 
the more furprizing that it is notadopted, in a cafe wherein the 
public welfare is fo deeply concerned; when, at the fame time, it is-- 
recommended arid pradlifed upon various occafions of lefs mome^it, as* 
tfce only means of procuring impartial votes *. 

The liberty of the prefs is another invaluable privilege, demonftrative- ' 
of the excellency of our conftitution. 

The freedom with which people publifli their fentiments on public- 
men and meafures, is a. great curb to ambitious and corrupt minifters; • 
and has moft afluredly been the means, more than once, of preferving.., 
the conftitution of the kingdom.* 

This facred right is fecured to us*, by another; for as it frequently 
happens, that falfe zeal, erroneous opinions, or felfifti views may* 
induce men to abufe the liberty of the prefs, and to turn libellers; and 
on the other hand, weak and wicked minifters, may commence 
criminal profecutions againft thofe, who dare to arraign their condudt' 
in print, the laws of our country have provided the juft means of 
puniftiing the guilty, and of protecting the innocent.- 

• The eleftions of the officers and members of the Royal Society, and of the Socitey • 
for the Encouragement* of Arts, Manufactures and Comnaerce, and thtir decifions of •* 
premiums, bounties, &c. are all by ballot: in many other refpe£lable bodies the fane 
method is purfued, and no inconveniences have-hitherto arifen^ to bring it into difrepuie/^ 
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No man can be legally tried for this, or indeed any other offence^ 
but by a jury of his peers, or equals. 

However therefore, crown-lawyers, and defpotic judges, may 

have prefumed to take upon themfelves to determine on the nature of 

any crime, certain it is, ** That the jury alone, have the right of this 

•** determination; and a juryman who gives it up, on any pretence, 

/* is a traitor to his country." 

The equal diftribution of juftice, prefcribed by the laws of England, 
which pay no perfonal regard to any man, is another perfedlion derived 
from the right of free reprefentation; and the power vefted in the 
people to make their own laws. 

Sojittle is this great benefit attended to, that very few, except thofe 
who have travelled Europe, perceive the value of it* Yet it is a certain 
truth, that in dl other governments, the laws partially favour perfons 
of high rank ; and, by certain privileges annexed to their birth and 
titles, fcreen them from punifhment, when they opprefs and injure 
the common people. 

Little more need be urged to convince my countrymen, of the 
preference juftly due to our conftitution, beyond all others in the 
habitable world: but it would be almoft unpardonable not to mention 
the HABEAS CORPUS zGt ; as this grand bulwark of the perfonal 
liberty of every individual in the realm, is peculiar to Great Britain, 
and is of itfelf fufficient to juftify our opinion; that the form of 
government we live under, is the heft calculated to anfwer the great 
end of the inflitution of civil focieties; to provide for the fecurity, 
«afe and profperity of every individual, by the power, wifdom and 
equity of the ftate. 

I SHALL, therefore, proceed to the next thing propofed; which 
was to afcertain, from the principles of the conftitution, the prero« 
Tgatives and obligations of a king of Great Britain. 
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O N T H S 

PREROGATIVES AND OBLIGATIONS- 

OP A 

KING OF GREjtT'BRI^AlNl 



I 



.N all our enquiries concerning the beft conflituted and moft perfedr 
form of government, or which is the moft excellent of all national^ 
&ttlements, there are three things that demand our particuFar andi 
chief attention : 

1. Authority^ 

2. Law, 

3. Liberty^ 

For thofe governments undoubtedly deferve the preference, wherein- 
juftice and liberty are firmly maintained and fupported, by the ftrength> 
of a well regulated authority. 

These three grand pillars of all wife governments, are fo regularly 
difpofcd in the Britiih conftitutionf that were no attempt made to^ 
difplace them, they would uphold, the moft noble edifice that was fever 
reared, the moft fplendid monument of human genius that was ever 
exhibited, till the final difiblutionsof all things. 

But unhappily, the ambition, or imbecility of the princes who^ 
have fwayed the fceptre of the Britiih empire, and the licentioufnefs of 
the people, have alternately impaired the pillars of the conftitution^i 
and fometimes have fhaken the whole ftately fabric to its very foun- 
dation. 

Convulsions of this kind have been lately felt; and while I am 
writing, the iymptoms of our political difcafc ftill remain, but the fits 
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are neither fo frequent, nor fo violenti perhaps an impartial analyfis* 
of the prerogatives and obligations of Britifli fovereigns, and of the 
rights, privileges and duties of Britifh fubjeds, may contribute to allay 
the heat of mifguided popular zeaU oft the one hand; and to cool the 
ardour for extending royal prerogatives, on the other. It may likewife 
have another happy cfFed; that of pointing out the method' of applying 
a raaical cure, by a clear difcovery of the primary caufe of the declining 
ftate of our political conftitution. 

These, at leaft, arc the honeft views of the author: animated by 
the love of his country, and regardlefsof all (ither applattfe, but thsrt 
which virtue and honour may freely accept; and which none but the 
truly juft and good can beftow. 

To mark the bounds of authority on an exaft map of our conftitution, 
to ^fcertain the lawful prerogatives of the fovereign, and to balance 
the fcales of juftice, are the objedbs of this divifion of his Treatifc on 
the Elements of Politics; and to fix the fta^dard of civil liberty fhall 
be no lefs his care, in the next. 

In defcribing the prerogatives and authority of the crown, it will 'be 
neceffary to make a diftindion between that power which is veftcd in 
the crown, 'by the true principles of the conftitution.; and that which 
it has fince acquired by accident, or by the fubtilty of miniftcrs. 

The firft, we fliall find to be the lawful regal power of the crown-: 

The laft, the ufurped ministerial power of thecrowft. 

The »exercifc of the firft, tends to the prefervation of our happy 
ferm of government, in its genuine purity. 

The undue influence of the laft, to its decline, and final diflfolutiom 

From the antient hiftories and law trads of this kingdom, it 
appears, that the power 'of the crown did not formerly confift, fo 
much, in the naming of all the officers employed in the executive 
departments of government, as in the commanding and direding thtm> 
after they were named by the people ; and this is certainly moft 
agreeable to that maxim of our conftitution^ which fuppofes that " the 

* This term is introduced here in the fenfe given to it by- Arbuthnot^ . *• A feparatJoA 
•** of a compound body into its fcveral parts." 

'* king 
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*' king can do no wrong;" becaufe if the king's orders are contrary to 
law, it is the duty of the officer to whom they are directed to inform 
him thereof; and he not only may, but ought to refufe to execute 
them; and if, in fuch cafes, he negledls, through indolence, fear, or 
venality, to give the king ptx)per information; or if he executes any 
improper orders ; it is not the king, but the officer, who, by this falu- 
tary maxim, " does the wrong;" and he only is puniftiable for it. 

The intention of this political rule certainly is, to put it out of the 
power of the king to do wrong; and to prevent him from obtaining 
the execution of arbitrary, illegal commands. It fliould feem, how- 
ever, that this defign cannot be anfwered, unlefs the inferior officers 
of ftate are nominated either by the people, or by the regal power 
of the crown: for when men are appointed to them by the ministe- 
rial power of the crown, that is to fay, by one or two chief minifters 
and favourites, it is greatly to be prefumed, that they will choofe only 
fuch men, amongfl their own friends and dependants, as fhall be fit to 
carry into execution any minifterial plans whatever. 

Our anceftors, duly fenfible of this truth, vefted in the crown only 
the right of nominating the chief officers of ftate ; while .they refer ved 
to themfelves the privilege of elefting all of inferior rank. 

*' The prefent a<3:ual (minifterial) power of the crown ;> in giving 
** places, peofions and reverfionary grants, in the degree and manner, 
" and to the perfons in which, and upon whom, they are every day 
** laviihly beftowed, is not an inherent original right of the crown, 
*' but a manifcft abufe of part of the royal prerogative, and fubverfive 
** of the principles of the conftitution : if fome effisftual means be not 
** made ufe of to rcftrain this power, and reform its abufes, it muft 
^' end in the deftrudtion of liberty, and the eftabliihmentof defpotifm*/' 

Having thus drawn the line between the regal and minifterial 
power of the crown, in one inftance, to illuftrate my prefent fubjecl, 
I fliall proceed to afcertain the inviolable, indifpenfable, regal prero- 
gatives, which no time or circumftance can filter, becaufe they are a 

*' Thoughts on the Conftitutiooal Power and Right of the Crown, in the Btflowal 
of Places and PenfionSi London) printed for G. Kearfly, sjjz^ 
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part of the conllitution itfelf, and all the fubjedts of the realm are 
bound to maintain themj for they are eflential to fovcreignty. I (halP 
place them in the moft naturar order in which they follow and are- 
dependant on each other, without regard to prccedents- 

The first regal prerogative of the crown, refpefts religion.. 
The Briti{h conftitution has wifely lodged the fupremacy of all eccle- 
fiaftlcal concerns in the king; who i^ therefore dried the fupreme head* 
of thei church; and though he caimrot prefcribe any particular religion 
or alter that which is eftabliflied by law, yet it is his* undoubted prero^ 
gativc to fiiperintend' the national religion, to determine all ecclefw 
aftical caufes in perfon, or by liis fqbftitutes, and to nominate all the 
fuperior officers of the church of Englaml, as archbifhops, biftiopSi, 
&c. He has lifeewife a right to command a due obfervancc of the 
principal duties of the Chriftian religion^, and a regular adminiftratiort 
of its facraments and ordinances. '• 

Thj second prerogative of the crowni regards the laws of the 
country, for tlie good government of the people, in their domeftic^ 
concerns. 

Though the king of Great Britain cannot cnadl laws by his ovra 
autliority, he has a right to recommend fuch as appear to him to be 
felutary; and' accordingly we find him exercifing this prerogative in 
his fpeeches from the thronre, and by meflages during the feflions: of 
parliament. That,, which recommended the Hilt for better regulating 
the future Marriages of the Royal Family, now pafled into a law, is 
the moft recent example we have of the ufe and exercifc of this prero* 
gativei and is fiifficientto remind us, that all law^ do notoriginate in. 
the two houfes of parliament; fome being fuggefted by the crown. 

The third prerogative is the right of putting a negative on 
prepofed laws, after they have been carried through both houfes; by 
v/hich the king, though not inj/eftcd, ftriftly fpeaking, with a legif- 
lative power, has a right very nearly allied to it; for, by virtue of his 
regal authority, he can prevent the enafting of any new laws, if they 
appear to be detrimental to himfelf or his people; and it muft be 
mentioned, to the honour of the fovercigns of tlie houfe of Hanover, 
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that they have never abufed this great prerogative, by witholding the 
royal afTent from any propofed law for the benefit of their fubjeds. 

The fourth prerogative inherent in the crown is, the execution of 
the laws I in virtue of which right, the king appoints the' judges, 
high (heriffs, juftices of the peace, and other civil magiftrates; with 
this exception, where the right of ele<fting fome magiftrates has been 
veiled by any of his royal predecefTors in corporations, by charters^ 
fince confirmed to them by adls of parliament; in this cafe, the cleftions 
to magiftracy are popular, the citizens qualified by the laws of the corpo^ 
ration being the rightful eledlors of their own officers. Thus the lord 
mayor, aldermen, recorder, and flierifFs of London, are chofen by the 
livery of the faid city. 

** But though the judges of the land are chofen by the king, by 
♦* the advice of his council," fays the great Lord Sommers, by 18 edw. 
III. c. I. ** they are fo far from (Jepcnding upon the will of the king, 
*' that they fwear faithfully to ferve the people as well as the king; 
** and to do juftice to every man, according to the law of the land, 
*' notwithftanding any writs, letters, or commands received from 
" him : and in default thereof, they are to forfeit their bodies, lands 
*^ and goods, as in cafes of treafon. Queen Elizabeth, and her 
** councellors, preffed the judges very hard to obey the patent under 
** her great fcal, in the cafe of Cavendifli; but they anfwered, that 
*• both fhe and they had taken an oath to keep the law ; and if they 
** ihould obey her commands, the law would not warrant them */* 

The fifth regal prerogative is, a power of equity vefted in the 
crown, in order to abate the feverity of laws ; for, if extremities in 
-contracts, and penalties in penal laws, (hould be carried to the utmofl 
rigour they would bear, by the letter of them, the moft wholeforae 
laws might be converted to the worft of purpofes; to favour fubtilty, 
law cunning, opprcffion and cruelty. Our kings exercife this equi- 
table prerogative by their chancellors; who, on account of this great 

• Seb the Judgment of whole Kingdoms and Nations, concerning the Rights, Power 
and Prerogatives of Kings; and the Rights, Privileges and Properties of the People ; by 
Lord Sommers* London, 1713; i^eprinted for J. Williams, ijji* 
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and important power delegated to them by the throne, arc ftiled lord 
•high chancellors*. 

The sixth is, a power to pardon the breach of criminal laws; this 
prerogative is ftiled, by various writers, the brighteft jewel of the- 
crown; and it rauft be fo cfteemed by every humane prince, bedaufc 
it is a perfonal exercife of mercy, which often fparcs the life of a 
penitent criminal, and reftores him to the community; it likewifc 
infpires love and veneration for the fovercign, when it is exercifed with 
difcretion and impartiality. 

The seventh is, a right to enforce pecuniary penalties, incurred 
by violations of the penal laws; and this pawer is exercifed by the 
officers of his majefty's court of Exchequer ; into which all penalties,, 
though levied by juftices of the peace, and other inferior magiftrates,. 
are returnable. 

The eighth is, the prerogative of coining nwney, to be the 
current medium of the exchanges of commodities in our mutiKd inter- 
courfes with each other. The precious metals and copper, being 
ftamped with the royal portrait, are made equal to the nominal value 
affixed on all the neccffaries of life, and on all articles of trade. This 
is reputed, by many authors, to be the ftrongeft mark of fuprcme 
power that can be given; becaufe it includes aright, upon extraor- 
dinary conjunftures, of lowering the ftandard of the current coin, fo 
as to make it inferior to its nominal voluo. When this is done, the 
coin of a kingdom is only fervlceable at home; and as it will not pafs 
out of the kingdom, fuch a meafure muft prove highly detrimental to 
a commercial nation. Again, let it be obferved, that this prerogative 
has never been abufed, fince the accefSon of the illuftrious houfe of 
Hanover. 

The ninth is, a power to call together, and to diiTolve all national 

aflemblies and fynods, or convocations. This prerogative has been fo 

clearly made known, by the late petitions and remonftrances from 

many parts of the kingdom, for the diflblution of the prefent parlia- 

• The chancellor hath power to moderate and temper the written law, aad fubjeAeth 
kimfelf only tp the law of nature and confcknce» Citvrl. 

ment, 
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ment, and by the repeated rcfufals of the king to cxercifc this prero- 
gative, in compliance with the prayers cf thefe petitions, that nothing 
more need be added on fo public a topic of common converfation. 

The tenth is, a power to create nobility, and to confer all titles 
of honour and diftinftion; (thofe of magiftracy in corporate towns 
excepted) for the king is the fountain of all honour within his realm ; 
and none of his fubjedts have a right to claim any title by birth, but 
what his anceftors have obtained or derived originally from the crown : 
and on the ftrength of this prerogative, I muft affirm, that ik) fqbjeft 
of Great Britain can affume any title, or wear any badge of honour 
conferred on him by foreign potentates, unlefs by exprefs permiffioa 
from the king, while he remains within his dominions. 

The eleventh royal prerogative, is the right of entering into ne- 
gooiations and treaties; of declaring war, and of making peace with 
foreign powers, by and with the advice of his council; this is a right 
fo eflential to fovereignty, that it cannot fubfift without it *. Princes 
a€t a prudent part, when they confult the inclinations and general 
interefts of their people, in affairs of fuch infinite tonfequence; but 
they cannot call this right in qucftion j all that the people of England, 
the freeft country on earth, can do, is to impeach the king's minifters 
in parliament, if they have advifed him to fign diflionourable treaties of 
peace, or to involve his fubjefts in onneccffary or unjuftifiable wars. 

Lastly, it is the king's prerogative to appoint his own ambafladors, 
and all other perfons whom he thinks proper to invefl with public 
charadters, in foreign nations; where they reprcfent him, in the fame 
manner as he reprcfents his people in the €ycs of foreign potentates. 

These are all the eflential prerogatives of a king of Great Britain^ 
that I have been able to collect, from a careful review of the beft 
authorities; and there can be no manner of doubt, that the people are 
bound to fupport and defend them with as much ^al and integrity as 
they are to guard the municipal laws of the land, conilituted for their 
peculiar benefit and protedion. 

♦ See Grotius de Jure Bel* ct Pacia. 

But 
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Bar there arc ufufpcd minifterial prerogatives veftcd in the crown 
by accident, and of late years confirmed by corrupt means, which 
endanger the very being of our excellent conftitution ; and againO: 
•which, I am bound in honour, to enter my proteft, after having given 
the preference to this conftitution, above all others; becaufe I have 
proved it to' be the moft conformable to the principles of the law of 
-nature and of nations. 

A LITTLE refledion will foon convince every impartial manin the 
kingdom, that an extenfive power, unknown to the conftit-utioa, has 
imperceptibly ftolen upon us, and eftabliflied itfelf i« a manner 
-equally derogatory to the regal prerogative, and to the rights of the 
people. Whether this power is exercifed by good ©r bad men , is a 
matter foreign to the purpofe: the truth is, that no fuch ufurped 
authority ought to fubfift j and a comparative view of the fyftem of 
adminifttation in former times, with that of our days, will fervc to 
demonftrate, that the dignity of the crown, add the juft rights of the 
fubjeft, were more firmly maintained and fecured, before this inno- 
vation in the management of public affairs. took place. 

That we may be enabled to trace the origin of this national evil, 
it will be neceflary to explain the nature of the duties of tbofe principal 
ftate officers. 

The firft lord of the treafury ; and 

The firft fecretary of ftate. 

My reafon for taking this method, muft be obvious to all who are 
converfant in ftate affairs ; for they will readily acknowledge that the 
minifterial power of the crown, Avhich I mean to explode, has been 
ufually exercifed by one or other of thefe officers, though moft fre- 
quently by tlie firft. To render this obfcrvation quite fimple to the 
public in general, permit me to mention, that during the admini- 
ftration of Mr. Pitt *, this power was vefted in him as firft fecretary of 
ftate; it has fince refumed its ufual fituation; and now adlually refides 
with the firft lord of the treafury. 

The office of lord-treafurer, now executed by commiffioners, is to 
take the care and charge of all the public treafure in the Exchequer.; 

• ^ow funk into £arl of Chatham. 
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to iflue all fums voted by parliament for public ufes; to fee that the 
national accounts arc properly ftated, fo as to be laid before parliament, 
when called for; to give in an annual eftimatc to parliament, of the 
fupplies requifite for the ordinary fervices of the current year, in time: 
of peace; which is called, the peace-eftablifhment ; comprehending 
all the expences of the civil and military eftablifhments in Great Britaia 
and her colonies: in time of war, he extends this cftimate to the 
extra-fupplies that may be requifite for carrying on its extcnfive ope- 
rations; and thefe cannot be calculated with fuch certain ty.as the peace-, 
eftablifliment. It has been frequently the cuftom, of late years, for, 
parliament to grant a vote of credit to the king, by which the firft 
lord of the treafury might be enabled to raife an extraordinary fum, to» 
be applied, on any unforefecn emergency, to the public fcrvice*. It 
alfo falls to the lot of this officer, or the chancellor of the Exchequer^* 
(an inferior officer, under his^ controul) topropofe to parliament the- 
means of railing thefe national fupplies : befides thefe powers, he* 
fometimes writes, in his own pcrfon, the two offices of firft lord of 
the treafury, and chancellor of the Ehf chequer -f*. All the offices of 
the cuftoms and excife are in his gift and difpofal; and. the officers, 
themfelves are all fubje<ft to his check and controul: he nominates, 
efcheatoris in every county; and makes leafes of all lands belonging ta 
the crown. This is the utmoft extent of his, authority at the prefent 
hour; a great part of which is of modern date, having been acquired 
by the misfortunes of the ftate, which have given birth to a fwarm of 
revenue officers, who have extended the miniflerial influence of the 
firft lord of the treafury fo far, that. this officer is now generally confi-. 
dered as the prime minifter of Great Britain ; for he excrcifes a plcniary 
power equal to that of the fole minifter in other countries.; though he. 

• For MERLY he was faid to have the charge of the king's wealth ; but fince a certaia 
annual revenue has been fettled on^the king for life, the funds in the Exchequer . are the 
public treafures of the nation ; invefted there, to be appropriated to national ufes. 

+ If the firft lord of the treafury is a commoner, he ufually holds both pofts; but if ha 
is a t>eer of the realm he cannot, becaufe the chancellor of the Exchequer rau be a convi 
oioner.— >Lord North, being a member of the boufe of commons^ occupies both. 
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cannot openly aflame a title not warranted by our conftitution» and 
onivcrfally abhorred by the nation. 

Hitherto I have been filcnt concerning the divifion of the office 
of lord high-treafurer; and from what I have already advanced, many 
fenfible people may imagine it unneceflary, to mention thofe nominal 
officers, the other commiffioners, for they only multiply the number 
of dependants., without leflening the authority of the fole manager. 
But as fome may be inclined to difpute this point, I muft be permitted 
to introduce ah anecdote, well authenticated, to put the matter out of 
doubt. 

** A CERTAIN firft lord of the treafury propofed a meafure to the 
** board, which was immediately oppofed by one of his colleagues : 
** the minifter rcfcnted the oppofition, and intimated that his adver- 
•* fary had no right to difpute his pleafurc — * Then/ faid the oppofing 
*' lord, ^ what do I fit here for?'— < To intitle you to receive i6oo/« 
*« per amum,' replied the minifter." 

That this muft always be the cafe, no man will deny, who refleds 
that it is in the minifter's power inftantly to deprive his colleague of 
this fine income. He has only to inform the king, that his raeafures 
are difconcertcd— that one of his colleagues will not draw with him — 
that it is impoflible his majcfty's fcrvice fliould be carried on, " if thofe . 
^^ who eat his majefty's bread, oppofc his meafures ;" and if the 
minifter has his royal roafter's confidence, it is very eafy to perceive 
that the colleague will be difmififed. 

But great as this officer appears to be, on a review of the antient 
privileges of hit ftation, with all the modern adventitious advantages 
annexed to it, yet he neither has, nor ought to have, by virtue of his 
office, any exclufive influence in raifing, or any power whatever of 
appropriating, the public money. His bufinefs is only to iflue it, 
under the authority of legal warrants for that purpofe: and fo jealous 
have the people formerly been of the aflumption of fuch a power, that 
we have many inftances in our hiftory,^ of treafurers being called to 
account for fums wantonly and profufcly applied, though iflTued under 
the fovereign's diref^on. 

But 
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But this ufurpcd minifterial power, has, of late years, been cxer- 
Cifed^ by applying public monies to fecret ferviccs ; and no particular 
account having been demanded in parliament, through the parliamentary 
influence of the iirfl lord of the treafury, the nation has been obliged 
to content itfelf with general accounts of the application of grofs funis 
to public fervices. 

Bv means then of a fkilful appropriation of the public money to 
fecret fervices, and of the number of places, increafed ten fold, with the 
increafe of taxes, (a fubjed which (hall be difcuflfed at large, in the 
Treatife on the Elements of Finances) the firft lord of the treafury has ' 
been enabled to extend his influence fo as to claim the chief, if not 
the fole adminiftration of public aflfairs at home and abroad. Now 
this is contrary to the fpirit of our conflitution; fubverfive of its balance, 
and tends to the deftrutftion of the peace of mind of the fovereign, who 
fubmits to be thus manacled: a prince of a generous, noble difpofitioii 
cannot but perceive, that this is a fure way to render his reign inglo • 
rious and unfortunate: for every great and good adlion the mihiftcr 
will attribute to himfelf ; and all unconditutional, or unpopular 
imeafures, an artful miniiler will make to recoil on his royal mafler. 

It is therefore a matter of great importance, to trace the origin of 
this political hydra; that by afcertaining the meafurcs v/hich have been 
taken to rear the monfter, we may form a more accurate opinion, 
which is moft probable ; that we fhall deflroy it, or fuffer it to work 
the deftrudion of our excellent conftitution: but firft, let us confider 
attentively the nature of the office of fccretary of ftate ; fmce we have 
cbferved, that the minifterial power of the crown has occafionally 
been vefted in this department. 

The office of secretary of state, was executed by one perfon, 
till towards the end of the reign pf Henry Villi at which time it was 
divided between two: they were both held to have equal authority; 
and were therefore feverally ftiled, " principal fecretaries of ft:ate/* 
The correfpondence with all parts of Great Britain, was reckoned a 
joint concern; but with regard to foreign affairs, their offices were 
divided into two diftinft provinces— the northern and the fouthern— - 
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by which arrangement, the minifters at the courts of foreign princes^ 
and thofe refiding with us in public cliaradlers, from foreign nations, 
know to which department, tlie corrcfpondence and concerns of their 
refpedlive countries arc to be addrefled. The (buthern department i$. 
the port: of moft eminence; the line of promotion running from the 
north to the fouth. The fenior fecretary,. in poiat of nomination,, 
having the fouthern 5 and the junior, or laft appointed, the northern. 

The fecretaries of ftate hivve a power, as magiftrates, to commit: 
perfons (by fpccial, but not by general, warrants) for treafon, and other 
offences again ft the ftate. In their hands, the petitions and requefts of 
private fubjedJrs are frequently, and very properly lodged, to beprefentedi 
to the king;, and from them anfwers may be expccSled officially: from < 
his majefty. One of them is fuppofed always to att-end the court;., 
and, by the king's warrant, to prepare all difpatches, commiflions,., 
letters and other writings, not being matters of law^ for the king to iign.. 
The office called the paper-office,, which contains all tha ftate-papers,. 
ftich as negociationsj treaties, corrcfpondence with foteigm minifters ^^ 
eommiffions, and inftrudions to governors, 6cc. in (hort,, all .matters- 
of ftate and' council, properly appertain to thefe departments* 

They, as well as the firft lord of the treafury,, are. pjuvy^ coun-- 
TELLORS;. and a: council is fddom, if ever,., held. without* the prcfcnce:: 
of one of them. 

So far the original powers of the fecretaries of ftate accord with thofe,: 
now exercifed by thefe officers: but it has happened of late years, ,and=. 
efpecially in time of war, that an enterprizing,- popular man, , bcing> 
verted with the office of principal fecretary of ftate, has. been able,^ 
from thecircumftances of the natioUj to monopolize the minifteriaL 
power of the crown, and to make even the firA lord of the treafury. 
aA as his fecond. We muft, therefore, blend, thefe officers together,, 
in ouF propofed enquiry into tlie origin, and progrefs:of the minifteriaL 
power of the crown. 

This irregular authority,. fo- often aflumed, and fo conftantly exer* 
cifcd with a high hand, is thus accounted- for, in an excellent little 
pamphlet, the author unknown *.— *< Certain great officers of ftate^. 
• Miniflerial Ufurpation difplayed. London, printedfor J. Griffiths, 1760, 
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*' fuch as the fecretaries, the firft lord of the treafury, &c, by reafoa 
** of their places, being more immediately about the throne, naturally 
♦* received applications from fuch as were. can>iidates for* preferment in 
** the difpofal of the crown; and when it was found that their recom- 
*' mendations or importunities were pafTports to promotion, the ambi- 
^' tious and nece'flitous, as naturally attached thcmfelves to the perfons 
*^ who held thofe offices, and implicitly efpoufed their intcrefts; by 
•* which means they enabled them, at length, to gain an afccndancy 
" over the king and people: for thefe minifters feeling their own 
** ftrength, and finding that nothing could be granted but through 
** their incerceflion, began to di(fi:ate both to the crown and to parli- 
** ament, and to affiime an extraordinary influence in the adminiftration, 
«* which our conftitution does not authorize. 

«* The hiftory of England affords us melancholy inftances of revo- 
f^ lutions occafioned by this undue influence; and whenever it is exerted, 
•^ it will always adminiftcr occafion for thofe difcontents which fome- 
** times burft forth into all the rage of civil commotion. The conftitution 
" may, by chance, recover from fuch violent fhocks; but it fometimes 
** (as did ours in the laft century) perifhes in the ftruggle.'* 

If ministers were to confine themfelves within their conftitutlonal 
fphere of duty, their offices would not be fuch objeds of envy; nor 
would the moderate povver, which they might legally exercife, provoke 
fuch furious oppofitions as we have feen of late years. 

But while one or two minifters claim the power of nominating and 
creating the other great officers of ftatc, under the pretext that " they 
** cannot carry on the king's bufinefs without the aid and fupport of 
*• their own friends in office," contention will always be kept alivej 
and we muft expcft turbulent times, if nothing worfe enfues. 

Here then let me imprefs on your memories, an undoubted truth. 

The ufurped minifterial power of the crown is one primary caufe of 
our political diftemperature : it has unhinged our conftitution : it has 
given a bias to the balance of power; which may overfet its equilibrium# 

But if the obligations which a king of Great Britain enters into 
when he afcends the throne, arc duly performed, we fhall find in one 
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of them, the proper remedy for this great evil;, without having recottricr 
to the democratlcal power of the conftitiition. 

In the difcuifion of a point fo delicate as that of the dutyof fovcreigns*. 
it is impoffible to be too much, upon one's guard; for the eyefr and ear* 
of the numerous dependants oti courts, are open, to ohfcrvei and to 
fcrutinize with extreme minutenefs and rigour, every difagreeablc 
fentimcnt or cxpreflion, though founded on maxims of truth, virtue 
and honour. Be&des, prefumption and arrogance will be inftatitly laid 
to the charge of every privatc.fubjcdt, who boldly dares to tell a king— 
what he owes to his people.. Others there arc,, who mi^t be inclined; 
to pafs over this part of my liibjed,. without deigning to give, it a^ 
perti{al, if they thought the r^afoning entirely my own. To. prevent, 
therefore, unjuft criticifms on the one hand, and fupercilious negleft 
on the other, I will ingenuouily acknowledge,, that in what.I advance: 
relative to the reciprocal obligations, or commerce of duties,, fubfifting 
between fovereigns^ and their fubjeds, L follow^.almoft ftep by ftep, 
thofe refpedtabk authorities,, pufendorr and. BURi.A4vfAqjJii devir 
ating only from their maxims, where I have found them incompatible, 
with the limitations of the Britifli monarchy, or the political freedom 
of Britifli fubjeds. 

The higher afbvcreign israifed above the Ifevel of other men, the 
more important are his duties: if he can do a great deal of good, ha 
can alfo do a great deal of mifchief.. It is on the good or evil condud 
of princes, that the happinefs or mifery of a whole nation or people 
depends^ How happy i& the fituation, which,. oa« all inftances,^ 
furnilhes occafions of doing" good to fo many thoufands!. But, at the 
fame time, how dangerous is the poU, which cxpofes every moment 
to the injuring of millions ! Befides,. the good which princes do, Ibme- 
times extends to the moft remote ages,- as the evils they commit .are 
multiplied to lateft pofterity. This fufficiently difcovers the im« 
portance of their duties. 

1, The firft generalduty of princes, iscarefully to inform them felve$ 
of every thing that falls under the complete difcharge of their truft:^ 
ft)r a perfon cannot well acquit himfelf in that which he has not rightly 
learntt 
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It is a great miftake to imagine that the knowledge of government 
18 an eafy- affair; on the contrary^ nothing is more difficulty if princes 
would difcharge their duty. Whatever talents or genius they may 
have received from nature, this is an employment that requires the. 
whole man. The general rules of governing well, are fewin number^ 
but the difficulty is to make a juft application of them to times and 
circum'ftances: and this demands the greateft:. efforts of diligence and 
human prudence. 

2. When a prince is once convinced of the obligation he is 4indeft ^ 
to inform himfelfcxadtly of all that is neceflary for the difcharge- of / 
his truft, and of the diffi^culty of getting this information, he will r 
begin with removing every obftacle which may oppofe it. — And firft, 
if is abfolutely ncceifary, that princes fhould .retrench their plcafures ^ 
and u&lefs-diveriiom : fo far as they may be a hinderance^o the know-* 
ledge and- pradrce of their duty^ Then they ought to endeavour to > 
have wife, pr^dents and experienced perfon^ about them^ and,, on -the 
contrary, to remove flatterers, buffi^ons, and others^ whofe wholo 
merit confiftsiivthifigs that ar« frivolous and unworthy the attentioa 
of a fovereign. Princes ought not to choofe for favourites, thofe. who 
are moft proper to divert tl>cmi but . fuch as are moil , capable of 
governing the ftatc< 

Ab0Ve all things, they cannot guard too much agalnft* flattery. l\d> - 
human condition has fo. great an occafion for true and. faithful advice,. . 
as that, of kings: and yet princes, corrupted by flattery, take ever)* . 
thing that, is free and ingenuous^ tb be harfti. and auftcre. They arof 
become fo delicate, that every thing, which is not adulation^ offends* 
them. But nothing ought they to be*fo greatly afraid of, a&wthis very 
adulation ; flnce. there are no miferies into .which- they may 4iot bo: 
hurried by its poifonous infinuation. On the contrary, the prince, is- 
happy,, even if he has but a Angle fubjedt, who. is £0 generous a&to 
fpeak the trutk of-hioii fuch a man is the treafure of the ftate.. Pru-- 
dent fovercigns, who have their true interefts at heart, .ought conti*. 
nually to imagine that court- fycophants only regard, themfelves, and 
not their mafter; whereas a fincere couafellor,. as it were, forgets* 
bimfclf^ and thinks only on the advaatage of his mailer.. 
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3* Princes ought to ufe all poffible application to undcrftand the 

<cor>ftilution of the ftate, and the natural temper of:.their fubjcds* 

They ought not, in this refpcft, to be contented with a general and 

fuperficial Jincwkdgc. They ihould enter into particulars i and care- 

fully examine into the conftitwtion of the flate, into its eftabli(hment 

iand power, ^ whether it be old^ or of late dates fuo^ffive, or elcdiv«; 

acquired by legal methods, or by armsi they (hould alfo foe how far 

their jurifdidion. reaches; what neighbours are about them i what 

allies; and what ftrcngth, and what conveniences the (late is provided 

with: ifor, according to thcfe xonfiderations, the fceptrc muft be 

.fwayed; and the rider muft: take care to keep a ftifFer, or flacker rein. 

4. SovEjiEiGNS ought alfo to endeavour to excel in fuch virtues as 
are moft neceffary to fupport the weight of fo important a charge; and 
' to regulate. their outward behaviour, in a manner worthy of their rank 
and dignity. 

Virtue, in general, confifts in that ftrength of mind, which 
enables us not only to confult right reafon, on all occafions, but alfo to 
follow her counfels with eafe; and effcdually to refift every thing 
capable of giving us a contrary bias. This fingle idea of virtue is 
fufficient to fhew how ncccflary it is to all men. 

But none have more duties to fulfil, none arc more expofed to 
temptations than fovereigns; and none, of courfe, have a greater 
»neceflity for the afliftancc of virtue. Hefides, virtue in princes has 
this advantge; that it is the fureft method of infpiring their fubjefts 
with the like principles. For this purpofe, they need only fhew the 
•way. 

The example of the prince has a greater force than the law. It is, 
as it were, a living law; of more efficacy than precept. But to 
.defcend to particulars ; 

The virtues moft neceflary to fovereigns are firft, piety, which is 
certainly the foundation of all other virtues ; but it muft be a folid and 
rational piety, free from fuperftition and bigotry. 

In the high fjtuation of fovereigns, the only motive, which can moft 
furely induce them to the difcharge of their duty^ is the fear of God. 

Without 
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Without that, they will foon run into every vice which their paffions 
didkate; and the people will become the innocent vi<5lims of their, 
pride, ambition, avarice and xruelty . 

On the contrary, we may expedl every thing that is good from a . 
prince, who fears and rcfpedts God, as a fupreme Being on whom he 
depends, and to whom he muft one day give an account of his admi- 
niftration. Nothing can be fo powerful a motive as this to engage 
princes to perform their duty; nothing can fo well cure them of that ; 
dangerous miflfake ; that, being above other men, they may adl as ^ 
abfolute lords, and as if they were not to render an account of their 
conduft; aiid be judged in their turn, after having paffedfentence on . 
others. 

Secondly, The love of equity and justice* The principal end : 
a; prince was made for, is to take care that every one ihould have hia- 
right. This ought to engage him to ftudy not only the fcicnce of 
thofe great civilians who afcend to the firft principles of law, which i 
regulate human fociety, and are the bafis, as it were, of government 
and. politics; but alfo, that, part of the law, .which defcends to the : 
affairs of particular perfons. 

Princes are. continually talked to of valour and Jiberalityj but if 
jttftice do^s not regulate thefe two qualities, they degenerate into the 
naoft odious. vices: without juftice, valour does nothing butdeilroyj, 
and liberality is only a foolilli profufenefs. Juftice Jceeps all in order; ; 
and contains within bounds him. who diftributes it, as well as thofe ; 
to whom it is-diftributed. 

Thirdly,. VALOUR* But it muft be fet iii motion by juftice, and i 
cgnduifled by . prudence. A prince (hould expofe his perfon to the; 
greateft perils, as often as. it is neceffary* This is. a virtue which our 
kings will fddom have occafion to exercife; ,we hope never: for do- 
meftic commotions . may Heaven avert! and .as for foreign enemies, , 
Great-Britain will never want brave generals 'and admirals, to keep 
them at fuch a diftance from the feat of government, as to make it un- - 
neceffary for the prince to expofe his perfon.-~I ftiall not, therefore, , 
expatiate on this, fubjedt* . 

Fourthly,. . 
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FouRTHxy, Another virtue, very ticccffary in princes^ 4Sto be cx^ 
tremcly fisfcrvtd in difcovering their thoughts anddafigns. This is 
evidently efleatial to tbofe viho are concerned in. government* Itin-- 
dudes^a wife diffidence, and an innocent diffimulation. 

Fifthly, A prince muft, above all things, accuftom htmfelf t« 
moderate hisrdefi res : for as hehas the power of) gratifying them, if he 
once gives ^way to thcna, he will run to the gceateftxxcefsi and by 
deftroying his : fubjedls, will at laft complete his owa puin. In order, 
to form bimfelft to this moderation, nothing is 4nore .proper than to 
accuftom himfelf ta patience. This is the moit neceflary of all virtues^ 
for thofe who arc tor command. A-inan muft be patient, to beconxc 
maftcr of himfelf, and others. Impatience, which fcems to be a vi- 
gorous excftion6f the^oul,'is only a weafcnefs and inability of fuffering 
.pain. He who cannot wait or fufFcr, is like a.pcrfon that cannot keep 
a> fccret : both^ want rcfolution to-contain thcmfclvcs. The more poww: 
an impatient man has, the more fatal his impatience will be to him : 
he will not wait; he gives .himfelf no time .to judge ; he forces every 
thing to pleafe himfelf.; he tears off the houghs, to gather (he fruit 
before it is ripe ; he breaks down the gates, rather than ftay till they 
are opened to him. 

Sixthly, Goodnefs and clemency are alfo virtues very neceflary to 
a: prince. His office is to do good; and it is for this end, the fuprcme 
power istlodged in his hand. It is alfo principally by this that he ought 
rtQ diiHnguiih himfelf. 

Seventhly, Liberality, well underftood, and well applied, is fo 
*much the more eflential to a prince, as avarice is a difgrace to a peribn 
to whom it cofts almoft nothing to be liberal. To take it exactly — 
A king, as a king, has nothing properly his own ; for he oweahis v^ry 
felf to others. But, on the other hand, no-perfon ought to be more 
careful in regulating the exercife of this noble virtue. It requires great 
. circumfpeftion ; and fuppofes, in the prince, a juft difcernment, and 
a good tafte, to know how to beftow and difpenfe favours on proper 
perfons —He ought, above all things, to ufe this virtue^ for reward- 
ing genuine merit* 

But 
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Vcrr liberality luts its bounds, even in the moft opulent princes. 
The ftate may be <:ompartti to a fanaly: the want qF forefight, pro- 
fufion of treafore^ md the vokptuous iocUna^ian of princes, who are 
the mafters of it^ do more mifchief than the moft ikilful mliiifters can 
repair. 

A FRtr^CKT flecotioiiiy^ on tkeconrtrary, ffipplies the deficiencies of 
%he reveniiey maintains families and ftaites, and ^^ferves them in a 
^ouridnng conditioii. fiy ooconoinj, p&inoes not only have money in 
«iRie of need» btft aift pofiefs the hearts of *their fubje£ts; who freely 
open their purXes, ttpon any unforefeen eme^gency^ when they fee that 
the prince has been faring in hb exipences-: the contrary hi^pens, when 
lie has fquandefcd away hie trei^ures. 

Thus have I given a general idea of the virtues moft necefiary to a 
£>vereign; befides thofe^whtch are common to him with private people; 
«nd of which fome are included even in tho£b we have been-mentioniog* 
Cicero follows 4i2moft the iame ideas in the enumeration he makes of 
the royal virtues^ 

It is l^ the aftiftance of thofe virtues, thgt fovereigns are enabled to 
«pply themfelves, with fuccefs, to the functions of government ; and 
to fulfil the different duties of it.»*^Let me now add a few remarks 
•concerning the adbual exwcj'fe of thofe duties. 

There is a general rule, which includes all the duties of a fo« 
vereign; and by which he may eafily judge how to proceed, under 
every clrcumftance.— Let the fafety of the people be theiupreme law.-^ 
This ought to be the chief end of all his adions. The fupreme au- 
thority has been conferred upon him with this view^ and the fulfilling 
of it is the foundation of his right and power. The prince is properly 
the fcrvant df the public. He ought, as it were, to forget himfelf, in 
t>rder to think only on the advantage and good c^ thofe whom he 
;governs. He ought not to look upon any thing as ufeful to himfelf, 
which is not fo to the ftate. This was the idea of the heathen phi* 
loibphers. They define a good prince* one who endeavours to render 
his fubje£ts happy; and a tyrant, on the contrary, one who aims only 
at his own private advantage. — I (hall, from this general rule» deduce 
4iofe obligations which are of a more particular nature. 
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• The fundlions of government relate either to the domeftic interefts 
of the ftate, or to its foreign concerns. 

With refpedt to the domeftic interefts of the ft;atQ>the chief care of 
the fovercign ought to be. 

First, To form his fubjeifts to good manners. For this purpofb^ 
it is the duty of fuprcme rulers, not only to prefcribe good laws, by 
which every one may know how he ought to behave,, in order ta 
promote the public good; but efpecially to eftabUih the moft pcrfeft 
manner of public inftrudlion, and of the education of youth. This is 
the only method of making the fubjedts conform to the laws, both by 
reafon and cuftom ; rather than through fear of punilhment. 

2. The fovereign ought to eftablifli good laws for the fettling of 
fuch affairs, as the fubjedls have moft frequent occafion to tranfadt 
with each other. Thefe laws ought to be juft, equitable, clear, 

' without ambiguity and contraction, ufeful^ accommodated to the 
condition and the genius of the people, at leaft, fo fac as the good of 
the ftate will permit; that, by their means, differences may be eafily 
determined: but they are not to be multiplied without neceffity. 

3. It would be of no ufe to make good laws, if people were fuffered 
to violate them with impunity. Sovereigns ought therefore, to fee 
them properly executed; and to punifti the delinquents, without 
exception of perfons,' according to the quality and degree of the 
offence. 

It is even fometimes proper to punifli feverely at firft. There ai;c 
circumftances in which it is clemency to make fuch early examples, 
as (hall ftop the courfe of iniquity. But what is chiefly neceflary, and 
what j-uftice. and the public good abfolutely require, is, that the 
feverity of the laws be exercifed riot only upon the fubjedts of moderate 
fortune and condition, but alfo upon the moft wealthy and powerful. 
It would be unjuft, that reputation, nobility, and riches, {hould 
authorize any one to infult thofe who are deftitute of thefe advantages. 
The populace are often reduced by oppreflioa to defpair; and their 
fury at laft throws the ftate into convulfions. 

Since men firft. joined in civil focieties, to fcreen themfclves from 

the 
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Ac injuries and malice of others, and to procure all the fwects and 
pleafurcs which can render life commodious and happy; the fovcrcign 
is obliged to hinder the fubjeds from wronging each other 5 and to 
maintain order and peace in the community, by a llridt execution of the 
police-laws; to the end, that his fubjeds may obtain the advantages 
which mankind reafonably propofed to themfelves by joining in fociety. 

Mr. de la bruiere has a fine paiTage upon this fubjed. 

•* What would it avail me, or any of my fcUow-fubje^s, that my 
^* fovereign was fuccefsful and crowned with glory, that my country 
*^ was powerful and the terror of neighbouring nations, if 1 were 
*^ forced to lead a melancholy and miferable life, under the burthen 
" of oppreiBon and indigence— If, while I was fecured from the 
** incurfions of a foreign enemy, I found myfelf expofed at home, to 
'* the fword of an aflaflin; and was lefs in danger of being robbed or 
^* maffacrcd in the darkeft nights, in a thick foreft, than in the public 
*• ftreets— If fafety, cleanlinefs, and good order, had not rendered 
** living in towns fo pleafant, and had not furniflied them not only 
** with the neceflaries, but moreover with all the fweets and conve- 
** nienciesof life — If, being weak and defencelefs, I were encroached 
" upon in the country, by every neighbouring great man — If fo good 
" a provifion had not been made to proteft me againft his injuftice — , 
'^ If I had not at hand fo many, and fuch excellent mafters, to educate 
«* my children in thofe acts and fciences which will one day make their 
•^ fortune — If the conveniency of commerce had not made good 
^ fubftantial fluflFs for my cloathing, and wholcfome food for my 
" nourifliment; both plentiful and cheap — If, to conclude, the care 
•* of my fovereign had not given me reafon to be as //ell contented 
" with my fortune, as his princely virtues muft needs make him with 
^ his?" 

5. Since a prince can neither fee nor do every thing himfelf, he 
muft have the ailiftance of minifters : but as thefe derive their whole 
authority from their mafter, all the gpod or evil they do, may be 
finally imputed • to him. It is therefore the duty of fovereigns to 
€hu(e perfons of integrity and ability for the employments with which 

Q^q 2 ' they 
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they entrud them. They ought often to exaisifie their eon^Af »ii^ 
to puoifli or recempenfe them» tccording feO' thflir laesits. Is Ane^^ 
they ought never to refufe to lend a patient car ta the humblo reoioii-* 
Frances and complaints of their CahjdSts^ when they an oppwfled lodk 
trampled on by minifbers aod fuhordinftte raagiftrate^^ 

6. With r^ard to fabfidie^ and taxes* tinec' the fubjc«ftB arc oofr 
obliged to pay them> but a« they arc neceflkry to defray the «i:peiices- 
of the ftate, in war, or peaces the fovereign oug^t to exafl: no mo^e^ 
than the public neceiHties, or the fignaL advantage of the ftalt, fhtlh 
require. He ought alfo to fee that the iah)t£ts bft ioeofxuiiadcd a9 - 
little as pc^bte by the mode of levying the taxes laid upon them. 
There ibould be a }uft proportion in the tax of ovccjr indi«fid<tal{ aud^ 
there muft be no exception orimmunity^ which may tucn to the diA 
advantage of others* The money^ colkded,.. ouglit to be laid out to^ 
fupply ^e exigencies of tliie ftate;. and not to be. wafted in. luxury ». 
uadeierved peniions* or vain magnificciice. 

y. It it the duty of a Sovereign to draw no farther fispplies from.^ 
his fubje4^ than he really ftanda in need of: the wealth of the fubjeifts ^ 
forms the ftrength 4Df die &atef - and the advaatage of £inulies and^ 
iodividuals. A king^ thenefore, ought: to negled nothing liiat ean^ 
contribute to the preservation and iocreaie of the tkhc^ of his people. 
For this purpofe, he ihouid fee that they draw all the psofit they can. 
from their lands, feas, ci»mmeree« art6> and maniifaSures; and that 
they keep tbemfelves always employed in ibme induftriotts ezerciie or 
other. He ought to farther a;nd promote the mechanic arts; and give 
all poflible encouragen^nt to commerce. It is like wife bis duty to 
bring his fubjr^T:* to a frugal method of living, by good fumptoary 
laws, which may forbid fuperftuous expences; efpecially when the 
wealth of the natives is tranflatcd, by means of exccflive luxury, to 
fbixigners. 

Lastly, It is the intereft and duty of t iUpreme governor, to 
guard againft faSions and cabals; from whence feditiofis and civil 
wars eafily arife* But, above all, he ought to^t£(ke care that none of 
his fubjeAs place a greater dependance, eve» under the pretext of 

fuperior 
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fbperior political talents^ on any. other power^ either within or Without^ 
the realm, than on his lawful fovereign«^ 

This, in general, is the la^f 9f {he p$ibliie good, in regard to the 
dom^ftic iiU^rpils, . or in$erq.al tranquility of the ftate. 

As to foreign ccHicerns, the principal duties of the king are, 

I • To live in peace with his neighbours, as much as he pofiibly can. 

^. To conduct' himii^lf with pfudepce, in reg^ard to ttie alliances and 
treaties he makes with other powers. 

3. To adhere faithfully to th^ tpeat^ej; h^^ has made. 

4. Not to fufFer' the courage of his troops to be enervated} but, on 
the contrary, to maintain and augment it by good difcipline. 

5. In due andieafbnable time, to make the preparations neceiTary to 
put himfelf in apofture Qf delencjs, 

6« Not to unde^l;^* gny u«ju£b or mih wv* 

I,A«T«,Tr, Ev«n ifx tigjie? pf pcagc, |a be v^ry a*fes»tiyc Jo 1^ fi^gn? 
and motions of hii^ t\eig^Dhp\v^. 

Happy will Jbip tj^p friij^e, wfe^ver he xeign#,-who fi^ovjrs thtfe 
general principles of obligfOion on his part; and highly xx;ieritor;ous tkP 
{\^h}^6is, who, s^thm^d with a ^nfe of his tr^fc^4^nt jgpodnef^, takp 
th? greateft carje not to infringe his yuik prerog^^tlvjes; h^t, on tix» 
conjtrary^ iedulouily iludy to perform all the duti^^s of Jk^ya), goGt4 
fubjeds. For, on a virtuous adherence to the rcciprp<;al /engagements 
bi^tween Qiv^C4;tigu& and th^ir Aibje^, is foiuided ftlut national union 
and concord, which raifes the renown, and. eila]t>hih^$ tb^ profperity 
cS nations.—And it is to be obferved, that evjery jpft rijle of conduct 
laid down for princes a^d fubjeds in gcncraJ, is rapre particularjy 
binding ou British kings, and the people they govern. 
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3oa ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. 

ON THE 

R I G H r S AND PRIVILEGES 

O F 

BRITISH SUBJECTS; 

AND THE 

Duties they owe their Sovereigns^ and their Country. 



I 



N treating of the origin of governments, I have made it appear, 
that CIVIL LIBERTY was the bafis of their inftitution; and that the 
freedom of individuals, fccured by the wifdom and iatcgrity of the 
community, was ever the grand objed of all wife and honeft legiflators. 

It has likewife been clearly proved, that thefe maxims are the 
ground- work of the Britilh conftitution; and that its fuperior excel- 
lency in comparifon with* all other forms of government, confifts in 
the juft limitation of the prerogatives of the crown; and the firm 
fecurity of the freedom of individuals, provided for by the wifdom and 
integrity of the community. 

These are the blcffings attributed by all foreign writers to the 
authority of our parliaments; for they are the bulwarks of civil liberty; 
and it is from die virtuous exercife of the powers vefted in thefe 
fupreme councils of the nation, that we are to look for the full enjoy- 
ment of all the advantages derived from the exchange of natural 
for CIVIL LIBERTY** And from the fame quarter we muft exped a 
diflblution of our happy conftitution, if an improper ufe is made of the 
important trufts depofited in the hands of the reprefentatives of the 
people in parliament: for the power of making, altering and repealing 
the laws, properly exercifed, is the rock on which the freedom of this 
country may ftand fecure f6r ages; but if this is perverted to fuch a 

• S££ page 243. 

point, 
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pointy that either bad laws are enaftcd, or the good are not enforced, 
fo that the people may be oppreflcd with impunity, it is eafy to perceive,, 
^that it will fap the foundation, and ruin the noble fuperflruiflure 

From civil liberty, the fource of the rights of the fubje<as in alt 
freeftates, we may deduce the £rfl, the fundamental right of britons, 
on which all the reft abfolutely depends. 

1. The right of reprefeatation. This is fo clear and indifpu table,., 
that, in the moft arbitrary reigns, it has never been difputed: but the 
iecond right of the people, though as clear and pofitive, has been fo 
often fufpended, infringed or violated at different periods of our 
hiftory, that it will require a more ample illuftration. 

2. Th£ right of an entire freedom in the eledtion of perfons, quali*^ 
fied by the laws of the land, to ferve in parliament. 

The enjoyment of this right is implied in. the very. term. represen- 
tative^ for with what propriety can he be.ftiled the reprefentative 
of the people, who is not freely eledted. and deputed as fuch by them>? 

As this freedom of elections has for many ages been deemed a vital 
part of our conftitution, our old laws provided amply for its eftab- 
lifliment and fecurity/ after many inftances had occurred of the bad. 
efFcds of violating it*.. In fadt, it is fo abfolutely effential to the. 
conftitution of parliaments, that their afts cannot be valid, nor. 
accounted to be the ftatutes of the realm, without it. 

Yet, from the date of magna charta, in there^nof King Job »,, 
and notwithftanding the fubfcquent confirmations of it, with additions, 
under Henry III, and Edward I, this great right vvas held by precarious 
tenures, and was never fully afcertained and declared, till the glo- 
rious REVOLUTION^ when it.was firmly eftabliihed by the bill of 

RIGHTS. 

Though much has beea.faid and written concerning this clear 
and full declaration of the rights and privileges of the people of Great 
Britain, there feems to be room left for a proper explanation of its 

* Elections fhall be freely and duly made — no great man, or other, by force of arms, . 
AOL by malicC)^ or menacing, ihall difturb any to make free eledion*. 

Suuuus of JVeftminJtiry A. D. 1274.. 

origin^. 
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e^rigm, importance and good eflfeds) and I arti confirmed in this^ 

^tiion, by the fnany mifreprefentaiioni and errors I have fecn in print 

tconcerningit: for which reafon, a^it is the ftandard of our political 

freedom, it may not be impfopct to give aft accwate account of the 

thiotives for infifting on this declaraeion at the Revolution—- to fliew 

.that, before that .ara, the .people ^of this .country had not the fuU 

enjoyment of their conftkutional freedom— to demonftratc that it veas 

firmly eftabliftied by the bill of rights-— and to prove that, if any ett^ 

croachments have been fmce made on the rights and privileges therein 

afcertainedi At ha* been owing rtioKld ih* ffilfcoodua of the people, 

ithan to any other cauft whatever* 

A BAi£P ibArfid fVoM thti Hiftory^f EngfUnd, k indifpenfably 
jfcquifite in this pUcfej to enable u6 to draw the line between antient 
.^nd modern liberty; itvi it is probdble» this exhibition may either make 
4nen more tdnlperate^ ^nd better fafisfied than they in general feem To 
fbe, v^ith the prefeht flmei; or jconvince tkem> that the remedy for their 
tdiftetnperatufe is in their own h^nd«« 

B£f6re the Heftoritioft, the people dnjoyed little more than the 
♦ihadow of political freedom. In prdof of this affertion, let us review 
ithe annals of the preceding dynafty of our fovereigns from the Conqueft. 

During the government of the Norman line* the right of conqueft 
g>revailcd, which admits no claim of popular. freedom) and the people 
Avere loo much weakehfed by inteftine divifions, to expofe themfelves 
to any frelh misfortunes in oppofing arbitrary power i] their purfcs 
ivefe drained, their numbers thinned, and their fpirits broken i to ifcdd 
40 their hilsfortunfe, their fovereigns, intent on fixing a title held by fo 
jirecarious a ri^ht as that of conqueft, invited ov«r foreign families, 
who ftrengthened the power of the crown, and lorded over the natives; 
£o that, in this fituation of aflfairs, the people fubmitted to every 
impofition; being unable either to difpute or to refift the will of thefe 
^tyrants. It is true, thelc princes pfomifed theh-Jubjedts^ in order to 
make them acquiefce under their ufurpations, that they would reftoFe 
Ahofc rights and privileges which they enjoyed under the Saxon form 
of government before the Conqueft; but when they were once 
ifecurcly fcated in the throne^ they forgot all their oaths and fair ipeeches* 
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In the reign of Henry 11* the firft fovereign of the line of Plantagenet, - 
the power of the crown was more limited; but the people derived no 
benefit from this circumftance; for wfiile ecclefiaftical difputes and 
family quarrels weakened and difturbed his admin iftration, the griev* 
ances the people had laboured under, were continued, through^ inat- 
tention, and the confufion of the court. 

To him fucceeded that enthufiaftical warrior ri chard t, who 
exhaufted the treafure of his kingdom, and laviihed the blood of his 
fubjedts, for the greater glory, as he fooliflhly thought, of God. 

In the next reign, a contcft arofe between the king and his barons, 
of little confequcnce to the people ; for the latter, who had tyrannized 
over them in their refpeftive diftridts, only wanted to eftablifh an 
ariftocracy, at the expencc of royalty; while Richard II, on the other 
hand, ftruggled hard to be tlie fole tyrant of the land. 

The long adminiftration of Henry III. exhibited various fcenes: 
fome in favour of an unjuft, oppreifive king; others equally advan- 
tageous to a turbulent nobility; and one in fupport of an ambitious, 
pretended patriot, the Earlof Leicefter; who procured the inftitution, 
in this reign, of the right of reprefentation, as the only fecurity for 
the liberties and privileges of the people: but no real, ad vantage was 
gained by this feeming acquifition, for it was only made ufe of to 
eftablifli the power of their party-leidcr. 

To HENRY III. fucceeded Edward I, a good man, and a great king— 
but as I do not mean to advert to any point in any reign, but that 
alone of civil liberty, I pafs overall his glorious military exploits, and 
only obferve— that the power of the crown was not bounded by any 
ad, in favour of the rights of the people; but, at the fame time, they 
had this confolation-— it was not abufcd. 

Edward 111. was a great priiice, and England flourished under his 
ad minift ration; but even the glory which his valour acquired, was 
cfangerous to the nation; for though it raifed its renown, yet it might 
have ended in its ruin ; for the only difference ultimately between 
Prance being conquered by England, or England by France, would 
have been, that, in the former cafe, both kingdoms would have been 
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governed by an Englifb, and in (lie latter^ by a French^ king. If tlire 
power of England had prevailed, the feat of empire woulti have beea 
in France, and this country might have groaned beneath the 'tyranny of 
a vice-roy; if France had prevailed,, it would have been a province t©= 
that kingdom: and under either of thefe fituations, there was na 
profpedl of freedom for the people; nor did they experience any advances> 
towards civil liberty in this reign, Iblely taken up with the^rdent pxir- 
fuits of war and conqueft. 

Richard ii. had an opportimity of feeing the fplpi* of the nation;. 
And, had he taken /warning by the bold, but rafli attempt, of a:- 
tumultupus mob,, headed by a»irrtoxicatcd leader, whofe prefiimptioa 
and arrogance overthrew his whole plan, he might have had a prof- 
perous reign: but this ftru^glefor liberty, fo badly concerted, and fi> 
impoliticly cx^ndut^ed, was no fooner ended, than the weak^ luxurious- 
monarch, displayed his tyrannical difpofitioni and the fubfeq^uent part 
c^f his reign was a feries of confufion and oppreffioti; which terminated 
in his depofition, and the eftablifliment of a fagacious ufurper, HENRr 
IV, of Lancafter, under whom the people were indeed lefs irritated by 
domedic oppreifions, through the unfettled fituation of the crown;, 
which made this prince cautious of offending his new fuBjeifh; but 
they were not more fr^e, for the nation had not a referved power to 
hmit his diibuufements,- nor thofe of his glorious fucceflbr henry v. 

In the following reign were commenced the fatal difputes be-- 
tween the houses of Lancafter and York^. which continued through. 
the reigns of henry vi> edward iv, edward v,. and rh:hard iir^ 
during which long fpace of more than fixty years, the people were, 
fo far from enjoying any freedom, that they never once thought! 
of it} on the contrary, their whole ambition conJifted in fighting, 
for a mafter; and they no fooner got rid of the yoke of one, thaa. 
they voluntarily fubmitted to another ;< {q that it was aa eafj^ 
matter for ken,ry vii, coming^ to the crown with a. fair title,^. 
and the general voice of the nation^ to avail himfelf of the flaviih 
difpolition which had pervaded all xanks of the people* He knew 
they would fobmit to any impoiition^ rather tfaaa renew the horrors> 
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^ civil-war; and, being of a moft avaricious temper, by a courfe 
of injafticCj violence and rapine, attended with circumftances of 
cruelly, from the minifters of his extortions, he made his reign as 
dangerous and uneafy to himietf, as it was odious and oppreffive to his 
fubjeds. 

Henry viii. it is well known, governed the kingdom in the moft 
Arbitrary manner; by intimidating his councellors and parliaments^ 
till he made both fo entkely fubfervient to his will and pleafure, that 
they countenanced, fopported, and attempted to legalize every aSt of 
public or private cruelty and injuftice, he thought proper to commit* 
Yet to this prince we ftand indebted for the foundation on which the 
tioble fuperftnldtuTC of public liberty was ere<3:ed in after ages; for 
without the He^rmation, this kingdom moft pfobably would ftill have 
groaned beneath the weight of ecclciiaftical and civil tyranny. 

The pri^e and weaknefs of the Prote<flor Somerfet, and the wicked 
^ambition of the Duke of Northumberland, -fucceffively harraiTed the 
Icingdom during the (hort reign of edward vi. But it muft not be 
forgot, that the benefits we derive from the Rfeformation, we owe^ i%, 
a great meafure, to the Duke of Somerfet, who completed the eftt- 
l)li{hmcnt of the church of England. 

Mary, a devout woman, but a moft execrable tyrant, fuoceeded 
lier brother; and configned over her authority to ecclcfiaftical fiiries, 
■who daily embrued their hands in the blood of her unfortunate fubjedts* 
In this reign not a dawn of political freedom appeared; but men were 
%)utchered for prefuming to claim the natural eights of men — for 
thinking, fpeaking and a<fting according to the didlates of their 
confciences. 

Elizabeth, her fucceflbr, was aprincefs of a different complexion; 
with an underftanding and intrepidity fuperior to her fex, fhe governed 
her fubjefts wifely^ increafed the renown and fplendor of her dominions; 
gave new life to comnaerce, arts and inanufa<Stures, and ftudied the 
intereft of the body politic; but every ftep fhe took for the public 
welfare, was as abfolutely without the confent of the people, as any of 
the moft prejudicial measures in the reigns of her predeceftbrs. She 
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was fond of prerogative, and carried it to a greater extent than her 
father J but with the fame defpotic difpofition, flie proved an excellent 
fovereign; for (he had the judgment and integrity to make a right ufc 
of the power (he ufurped over the conftitution,- and the beneficial 
manner in which (he exercifed it, filenced all oppofition. 

She invaded the privileges of the people moft notoriouflyj often 
fending for the fpeaker of the houfe of commons, and telling him not 
only what fhe would or would not fuffer to be done, but alfo what (he 
would or would not allow to be faid : when (he wanted money, (he 
told him (he would have it; and that there (hould be no debates on 
that fubje£l. She ordered her chancellor to inform the houfe of 
commons, that they had no right to judge of returns in ele<5lions. She 
imprifoned members of parliament by her own authority — forbid fome 
bills to be read in the houfe— ordered that others (hould not be debated 
there ; and refufed the royal alTent twice, to above thirty bills that 
had pa(red both houfes. I am the more particular in dating thefe 
circumftances, becaufe they muft be brought in evidence, to prove 
•hat the people of this kingdom knew not the full enjoypent of civil 
liberty till the Revolution. In other refpeds, her adminiftration was 
truly glorious, and cannot be fufficiently extolled. 

James i, the pregenitor of the equally unfortunate and undcferving 
race of stuarts, fucceeded this illuftrious queen; of him, and his 
fdn, over whofe cataftrophe we wi(h to draw a veil, little more need 
be faid, than that, without the abilities of Elizabeth, or either the 
fortitude or integrity to purfue the national intcreft, they made it their 
fole ftudy and employment to keep up the royal prerogative ; and 
fooli(hly imagined, that the people would fubmit to the fame extenfion 
of the minifterial, ufurped power of the crown, when exercifed in z&s 
tending to the difgrace and total ruin of the kingdom, as they had 
acquiefced under, when employed for its honour and profpcrity. 

With refpeft to the adminiftration of cromwell, we muft do 
juftice to his management of the foreign concerns of the nation; which 
was never more refpedled in all parts of the world, than in his time. 
Commerce, and the political intercfts of England, were firmly fup* 
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ported by the valour of his arms, and the wifdom of his councils j 
but domeftic liberty fuffered very near as much from him and his ' 
adhcrents> as from the man whom he put to death for extending the 
power of the crown beyond its legal limits. In faft, nothing but the 
arbitrary condudt of CromwelU and the long parliament, could have 
paved the way for the reftoration of the fon of the very oppreflbr, who 
had been depofed by the general voice of the people; 

The restoration of charles ii. (hould have been the aera of 
political freedom.; for a wandering exiled prince, who could have but 
little hopes of ever afcending the throne of his unfortunate father, 
would have fubmitted to almoft any conditions, if the negociation had 
been timely and properly condudled: inftead of which, he was. con- 
duced to the throne, amiidft the mifguided acclamations of a nation too 
fond of the tinfel of raajeftyj and ftrongly biafled in favour of mo- 
narchical government j with the reftoration of which> they were fo 
charmed and intoxicated, that they negleftcd to provide the proper 
remedies by law againft the revival of thofe grievances which had 
fubiifted in the time of charles n and if Lord Clarendon had not 
been a true friend to his country, the reftored king would, have been 
enabled to govern without a parliament, at leaft in time of peace; for 
it was propofed to fettle two millions annually on him for life, to 
defray the expences of the adminiftration of his government; and td 
enable him to fupport the dignity of the crown. By the integrity of 
this minifteri England was once more preferved from dcfpotic rule; 
and the fun of liberty began to rife; fome wife and. beneficial laws* 
being made at this time, in favour of the fubjefts: but this bright 
effulgence was foon ovcrcaft; other men were confulted, and oppofito 
meafures purfued; the intereft of the king's brother predominated; a 
florm hovere<l over the nation, which burft in the following reign, 
and had nearly accomplifhed the total diflblution of civil and religious 
freedom. 

James ii. having laid the foundation of his* confpiracy againft the 
ftate fecurely, as he thought, in the life-time of Charles, whom ha 
had perfwaded to govern without a parliament for the three laft years 
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'of his reign, on his own acceffion threw ofF the maik, grew impatkiHI; 
for the fubvcrfion of the conftitution, and the extirpation of the pro^ 
tcftant religion; but by thehafty ftrides he took to arbitrary power, as 
a means of accompli(hing his infamous defigns^ providentially for thefe 
^kingdoms, he brought on his own ruin; and that glorious reyolution 
^which firmly e(labli£hed thofe rights.and privileges which give to Britcms 
a pre-eminence above the fubjeds-of all other ftates in the knowA 
•world. 

The declaration of the rights and privileges of the people, called the 
'BILL of RIGHTS, which the prince and princefs of Orange were obliged 
to acknowledge and accept^ before the crown was tendered to them* 
effeduallyidrew the line between the regal prerogative and the public 
liberty of the nation; it fettled all thofe difpu table points which had 
been the objeds of warm contention, and the fources of inteftine com« 
motions in former times, as the power of the prince or of the people 
had prevailed at different seras. 

The claims of liberty and prerogative had beenabufed bodi 
'by the forereigns and the people, as opportunity favoured the arbitrary 
views of the rulers, or the licentious difpofition of the ruled. 

On the one hand, the fovereign had called every thing his prero*- 
gative» that his ambition induced him to arrogate. to himfelf ; that his 
ilrcngth enabled him to feize ; or that either the weaknefs, or the fer**- 
vility of his fubjeds, allowed him to poiTefs. 

On the other, whatever encroachments were made by the people on 
'the prerogative, went under the denomination of maintaining their 
liberties! every point they gained on the crown, ftimuktQd 1^ their 
own refolution and vigour, or encouraged by the indolence and fupine« 
nefs of the fovereign, was only called aflcrting antient privileges, and 
reviving former rights : and thus both king and people were like the 
two contending parties defcribed by d^avila ♦. The greateft misfor- 
tune, therefore, that can happen to a country, under a mixed form of 
^government like ours, is to have the diftrids of the conftituent parts of 

« Come fojfe fempre neceffarit o ^fftndere^ effi offeJfo^2& if it was sdways neccffary to injure 
or b^ injuied* Ifi^ia dilk^utrna ciwlta di Fran^im. 
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tBat government fo indiftinftly knowa or underftood, that tHofe who» 
fliould be the jointpromoters of the public welfare, are more concerned 
about contentions for power and privileges, than for the real intereft of 
the nation, which muft always languifli and decline during thefe- 
ftruggles, fomented by jealoufy, ambition^ and mercenary views. 

Since then no mixed government can be free, permanent and peace- 
able, but where the particular jurifdi<ftions of its feveral conftituent 
powers are clearly defcribed, and the boundaries of each diflindly cir- 
cumfcribed;, we may venture to pronounce, that the political freedon^. 
ef Great Britain, did not arrive at any degree of perfedlion, till the. 
BiLL of RIG.HTS was admitted;, and further limitations on the crowi> 
were made by the aft of fettlement, which placed the houfe of Hanover 
on the throne. 

The rigbts-and privileges of the people thus afcertained and firmly 
fecured, are contained in the following articles, which are copied fronv 
the celebrated bill of rights; and as they give a full idea of the 
political principles of the Brilifli conftitution, they are entitled to ai 
place in our general Elements of Politics. 

1. Thb pretended power of fufpending laws> affid the execution of 
laws, by regal authority, without confent of parliament, is illegal. 

2. Levying of nwney for or to the ufe of the crown,, by pretence 
of prerogative, without grant of parliament, for longer tinxe, or ia. 
any other manner than the fame is or ihall be granted, is itlegaL 

3. It is the right of the fubjedts to petition the king; and all com- 
mitments and profecutions for fuch petitioning, is illegal. 

4. The raifing or keeping a (landing army within the kingdom in-- 
time of peace, unlcfs it be with confent of parliament, is againft law. 

5. Subjects who are Proteftants, nmy have arms for their defence,, 
£jitable to their condition, and as allowed by law. 

6. Elections for members of parliament ought to be free*. 

7.. Fkeedom of fpeech, and debates or proceedingis in parl^nnent,, 
•ught not to be impeached or queftioned> in any court or place out of 
parliament. 

8. Excessive bail ought not to be required, nor ezccffive. £uate»i 
hiipo£bd> hor cruel nor unufual puniihmcnts infiidked^. 
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9. Jurors ought to be duly impanelled and returned; and jurors 
which pafs upon men in trials of high treafon, ought to be freeholders. 

10. All grants and promifcs of fines and forfeitures of particular 
pcrfons before convidion, arc illegal and void. 

11. And for redrcfsof all grievances, and for the amending, ftrcngth- 
ening, and preferving of the lavrs, parliaments ought to be held 
frequently^ 

There are two other articles which are fpecial, referring to particular 
ufurpations of illegal power by james ii. 

We need not expatiate on thefc obvious privileges pf Briti(h fubje^Ss, 
fome of which have been noticed in former pages : it is in this place, 
however, that 1 beg leave to repeat my affertion, that the whole j^hn 
of civil and religious liberty in Britain, depends entirely on the iixth 
article; and that if this is violated, either by the crown, or by the 
people, the balance of our conftiiution is overturned, and a moft effec- 
tual ftep taken to tear it up by the roots. 

That the freedom of ele<flions has been frequently violated fincc 
the Revolution, particularly in the latter part of the reign of Queen 
Ann, and fince that time, by the minifterial power of the crown, is 
teyond a doubt; but give me leave to obferve, that the bafeft, the 
word kind of fubverfion of this right, moft frequently happens oh the 
part of the people, who beftow their votes on unworthy perfons, either 
through fclfi(h, or partial principles. 

This is that foul treafon againft the conftitution, which (aps its 
foundation, while it firmly eftablifties the^ illegal encroachments of the 
minifterial power of the crown. 

Let us then, in the next place, fairly ftate the feveral duties which 
Britifli fubjefts owe to their king and country; in doing which, I hope 
to make it evident, that he, who wilfully tranfgrefles his duty to his 
country, is more culpable than the very worft adminiftration, of whofe 
iTiifmanagement he is the primary caufe. 

Government and fovereignty are eftablilhed by mutual agreement 
betwiit the governor and the governed; and juftice requires that the 
people fliould be faithful to. their engagements. It is, therefore, the 
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iirft duty of all fubjefls ia general to keep their word; and religioufly 
to obferve their contradl with their fovereign, fo long as he duly per- 
forms his obligations to the community. 

On this principle then, they are bound to maintain the dignity of 
his crown ; to preferve a refpcdt and veneration for his public and 
private charafter; to be faithful to him as their fupreme head, and to 
venerate and efteem him as a man : in his public character we mufl: 
even go one ftep further : if by the general tenour of his conduft he 
fhews himfelf to be the father of his people, we certainly owe him 
filial afFe6tion and obedience: our duty to our king and country, when 
fiich a prince is on the throne, cannot be difunited; it is, in fad, one 
and the fame thing; and every fubjedl in the realm Is bound in con- 
fcicnce, in honour, by the laws of nature, and by the inftitutes of 
civil fociety, bravely to facrifice, if occafion requires it, his fortune, 
his private interefts, and even his life, for the prefervation of his 
fovereign; for under fuch circumftances he only difcharges the duty 
he owes his country. 

It is the duty of the fubjedls of a good king, to fupport the legal 
prerogatives of the crown; for the glory of a prince and of a nation, 
when it is equitably governed, rife or fall together in the opinions of 
foreign powers. Wemuft not, therefore, lightly or wantonly arraign 
his conduct, in the exercife of thofe moft effential prerogatives, the 
rights of war and peace, of negociations, treaties, alliances, and other 
concerns of a foreign nature. Thefe muft not be cenfured. much lefs 
publickly condemned, but upon the fureft grounds; for it is very eafy 
to wound a nation, and weaken its interefts, through the fides of the 
prince; and for this reafon, though the prefs ought to be as free as the 
air, I cannot but think him a traitor to his country, who, in the heat 
of party zeal, publifhes articles of accufation againfl the fovereign and 
,his minifters, on fuch important points, which he cannot maintain beyond 
a doubt by incontrovertible fads, by the clearefl evidences, and by the 
foundefl political dedudions. From thefe premifes, it appears that the 
pen of a party- writer in Great Britain, may prove a dagger to his country, 
in the hands of her foreign enemies; and I mufl own, I have always 
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confidcred accurate details of the niifmanagement of the finances, or 
of the navy and army departnaents, when the- publifhcfs^of therrt h4vc 
been fo minute a» to enter into arithmetical evidence, in^ the moft 
unfavourable right ;^ having experienced the pernicioui confequehces of* 
the circulation of fuch performances out of the kingdom, ^ were fit 
only for debates and proceedings in parliament. 

It is incompatible with the duty of a good fubjefl^, to fpeak difrfe- 
fpedfully or indecently of his fovereign,, or his family;, dr to ndicule-- 
his foibles, and the frailties to- which he is liable, in common with alL 
other men; I (houldeven imagine, that we are bound to fileace upon, 
thefe occafionsi if, in his public capacity,, he governs the nation with* 
wifdom, equity aad mercy. All farcafms, illiberal fatires, and iiide— 
licate refledtions, aimed at private perfons, are (harply refenfed by. 
individuals pofleffed of any degree of fpirit. How grating then muft 
fuch behaviour be to a fovereign,^ wlio is confcious that»* he cannot, 
with propriety, condefcend to {hew any vifible tokens of difpleafurej 
under thefe circumftancesj and how unworthy of the generbfity of 
Britons, to offer infults on the prefumption oB impunity I 

The felicity of our country, fo ftrongly depends on domcftic: 
tranquility, that it is the efientiaLduty of a.goodfubjefl: not fo endanger 
it, by a reftlcfs, difcontentcd difpolitidn;. ever, ready to oppofe the: 
reigning powers of the ftatc, and to mifreprefent the trarifaflions of. 
government. We owe the king, and his minifters for the time htiiig,. 
as much refpedt, at leaft, as is due to any other members of (bcicty;. 
and as men„ and Chriftians, we are bound to put the ihoft favourable 
conftruSions on the fcntiments and adions of our fcllow-creaturfes they 
will poffibly bear; and therefore, we fliould not want to change the. 
adminiftration from one fet of men to another., any more than the form, 
of government, but upon the fbundeil and moft warrantable accounts; 
for the profperity of the ftate refts upon the ftability. of both : it would, 
therefore be a fubverfion of all order, if either were made dependant: 
on the caprice or inconftancy of the people.. 

In all dubious cafes, in all political contefts of a domeftic kind,, 
"between the king or bis miniftersr^ and the people, the prefumption 
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ought to be in favour of the crown, and the fubjeAs ought to fubmit; 
l>ecaufe fome ftate affairs are not of a nature to admit of the expofures 
and explanations to the public, neceifary to adapt them to the capa* 
cities of the vulgar, fo as to give them full fatisfadion, as often as they 
may think fit to arraign the conduct of their rulers. It is even a 
quedion if, upon this principle, for the quiet of the ftate, we ought 
jfiot to bear with a moderate abufe of the fovereign power: but this idea 
will not extend to any actual violation of the conftitution, which in- 
cludes thefundanoental rights of the people. Here the people become 
their own judges; and every individual in Great Britain, of found un- 
derftanding, is capable of judging whether he is injured or not. 

Th£SE are all the duties of fubjefts in a free flatei confcquently, of 
Britilh fubjeds fimply refpe^fting their jK>vereign8 ; for obedience to 
the laws, and thofe obligations which (hould fubfift between fellow- 
fubjeds, are all more properly included in the duties w^e owe our 
Dative country as a body politic, of which the fovereign himfelf is only 
the moil: diflinguiflied member: we will, therefore, Aate thefe in the 
order of precedency which their refpedive* importance claims. 

The firft patriotic duty of Britifh fubjedls, is carefully to provide 
againft any abufe of the minifterial power of the crown, which has a 
manifeft tendency to tyranny and opprcflion, or the fubverfion of the 
conftitution; for though we may patiently fuffer the caprices and occa* 
iional aufterities c^our governors, on the fame principle that we fubmit 
Co the ill-humour of our natural parents, yet when parents change 
to tyrants, their children have a right not only to refift them, but to 
deprive them of all authority.— Under the fame circumftances, it is 
the duty of fubjefts to bring evil minifters and councellors to a ftridt 
^account, and to condign punifhrnent, if they have deferved it; and 
even to depofc kings, if no milder method can be taken to releafe them 
from flavery. 

But the tyranny muft be notorious and flagrant, as it was under 
the reign of charles i, before we proceed to fuch extremities: yet it 
is not therefore to be faid, that BritiCh fubjeds are obliged to wait till 
the prince has riveted their chains, and put it out of their power to 
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refift him; on the contrary, it is high time for them to think of pro- 
viding for their fafety, when aH his adtions have a general tendency ta 
the fubverfion of the freedom of the conftitotion. 

Even a people, who have fubmitted to an abfolut^ government^, 
have not thereby forfeited the right of afferting their liberty, and 
taking care of their prefervation,. whea they find tbemfelves reduced, 
to abjedt flavery. Thofe who have the happinefs then, to be horn in 
a free country, and to live under a limited^ mixed monarchy^ undoubt- 
edly have a much ftronger claim to refift a prince; for they have a right 
lo. refume the fovereignty they have given him, on exprefs conditions;, 
and which he abdicates, the inftant he invades the avowed rights anjd. 
privileges of his fubjefls. 

The vigilant attention we ought to pay to the excrcife of the mini- 
fterial power of the crown, and the neceffity of refifting all notorious 
abufes of it, naturally lead me to a confideration of the legial means of 
jedrefling all grievances arifing from bad minifters; and of preventing 
the revival of them in future. 

The feeond duty then of Britifh fubjedts is, to chpofc proper reprcr 
fentatives; and here permit me to introduce one general maxim» 
which will fufiiciently point out the fource of our national degeneracy, 
both in and out of parliament: ** As the reprefeatatives of the fociety, 
''under a free-government, are in their aflemblies to exercifc thp 
" power of the people, for the good of the people in general, and not 
" for their own private advantage; and, as men are apt to be blinded 
^^ and mifled by their private advantage; nay, as there will always be 
<•« a great number of men in every fociety, who wiU, knowingly, and. 
*^ with their eyes open, facrifice the public to their private advantage;, 
*' therefore it is abfolutely neceflFary, that in all qu eft ions that come;. 
^* before fuch aflemblies, no member ftiould have any private advantage 
*•' or emolument, to get or lofe, by his beijig for qr againft either fide 
^ of the queftion." 

Now let us fuppofe an sera in. which the crown, or rather the, 
minifters of the crown, fliall be able, by the many places and penfions. 
in their gift, to have. a. conftant majoriry in the houfc, under thg. 
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abfolute diredion of the firft lord of the treafury, or any other oftenfiblc 
minifter for the time being — a majority ever ready to render the joint 
powers of elocution and ilron^ argument ufelefs by fuperior numbers—- 
no minifter could defire a more efFcdual facrifice of our excellent con- 
ftitution, or a- more fecure one for himfelf, becaufe he might ered: the 
ftandard of defpotifm under the (hadow of liberty; that is to fay, under 
the form of a parliament. What would be the firft queftion of any 
fenfiblc foreigner, well acquainted with our right of rcprefentation, on 
feeing the nation thus reduced to the brink of deftrudtion— -what are 
the people about— what fort of reprefentatives have they chofen — 
will this parliament laft for many years — or will they foon have it in 
their power to choofe proper reprefentatives?-— If fo, they muft have 
patience— the remedy is in their own hands.— But how would the 
fame pcrfon be furprized, if he was told, that a people complaining of 
every ^cies of miniftcrial ufurpation, and encroachments on their 
facred rights, had perfifted, eledion after eledtion, in difpofing of their 
votes for heavy guineas, or light promifes — for party purpofes, or 
court favours— nay, for a mcfs of pottage — a fi?aft, or a drunken 
caroufal — and that even in the very heigh th of their popular clamours 
and remonftrances, againft government — one of their reprefentatives 
no fooner vacated his feat to fell himfelf to the minifter, for a title, a 
place, or a peniion, but they rechofe him without lofs of time, without 
oppofition; though they knew that in future *'he muft havefomething 
« to lofe by deciding any queftion in their favour, if it (hould be con- 
*' trary to the meafures of the minifter* —Would he not fay, that 
fuch a people had no right to complain of bad adminiftrations, fince 
they themfelves, by their venal, or partial conduft, had undermined' 
tlie DfiMocRATicAL fortifications of the ftate, and opened the door 
for a combination of the two other powers, the monarchical and 
aristocratical; to. check, controul, opprcfs, and finally ruin the 
third ?-'-Once again then, let me enforce this effential duty of Britifli. 

• Those who remember the removals of placemen, for not voting in favour of an. 
Addrcfs of Thanks for the Peace of Verfailles, 1763, will need no further proof,, that: 
alacemeii in parliament cannot w^ll be free reprefentatives of the people. 

fu.bje(ft&i 
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iubjefts— to choofe proper rcprefcntfttivcs* Tb« qualifications ne- 
ceffary to form a complete member of the Britilh parliament, fliall be 
ftatcd in the cleared and moft concife terms; and that they may ftrike 
every ekdlor, as well as every candidate, for the Honour of being cbofen th« 
xeprefentative of a free people, who may happen to perufe theft page$« 
I fliall clofe my Treatife on the Elements of Politics, with this fubjcft. 
As to difqualified perfons, the good fcnfc of the peopk, if they would 
not fufter it to be biaflcd, is fufficienjt to enable them to decide on all 
incapacities, whether legal or political ; the greatcft of all, howew, I 
tnuft remind my countrymen, ought never to efcape their attention; 
** he who holds any confiderablc office during pleafure, cannot be 
'* deemed a proper perfon to reprefent anybody of free people; for he 
'^ muft often be ungrateful to his benefadors, before he can he true to 
^' his conftituents; and there is a much greater probability that he will 
'* be falfe to the latter, than hazard the lofs of alttcrative employment, 
^* by ingratitude to the former." 

The third indifpenfable duty which British fubjefb owe to their 
country, is a very mortifying piece of felf-denial; yet he who has not 
the fortitude and integrity to fubmit to it, does not dcferve to enjoy 
the inedimable privileges he derives from the happy circumftance of 
being born a member of the moft didinguilhed civil fociety on earth* 

Every honeft fubjeft of Great Britain, ought to be fo far from 
afpiring to public employments, for which he is not qualified by 
natural genius, by education, or by principle, that it is his duty to 
rcfufe the offers that may be made him of occupying fuch ilations, to 
the exclufion of men of integrity and fuperior abilities, whofe talents 
might prove elTentially ferviceable to the ftate at all feafons; but more 
efpecially in times of public difficulty and danger. 1 cannot, therefore, 
-conceive a fouler treafon againft the conftitution o£ our country, than 
that of accepting unmerited places and penlions; and however un- 
fafliionable or unpradticable fuch a dodlrine may appear, in an age of 
univerfal depravity, when felfifli principles alone feem to be the guides 
of people of illuftrious birth, who have had liberal educations; yet 
it is my bufmefs, in the invefligation of true political tenets, to point 
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oat the teft means of fupporting the honour and dignity of civil go- 
ycrttnent/ though they may not be adapted to the contaminated ideas of^ 
degenerated Britofta; 

It is equally difloyal, for it is not left injurious to our country^ to* 
hold more public employments in the ftate, than it is poffible for any 
•ne man to fill with honour y becaufe a faithful^ diligent discharge of 
the duties of each, taken feparately, requires the condant exertion of 
our bcft talents ; and a facrifice of the grcatcft part of our time. There^ 
is (carce a public office of any importance in this free government, bu& 
demands the utmofl application, exaftnefs and fidelity ; in a word^ to^ 
tvhich a man of ftrifk honour and integrity may not devote every hou0 
of his life that can be fpared from his private concerns, and the relax- 
ations indifpenfaWy rteteflary to recruit his exhaufted powers, and tO' 
invigorate him for frefli fetvices. 

What (hall we fay then of thofc felfifh mortals^ who,, either iir 
ahurch or (late, feek after pluralities, but that they are guilty of the 
highefl: injuftice to their fov^reign, their country, and their fellow- 
liibjefls, by monopolizing employments for the fake of the emoluments* 
bdonging to them, which they are confcious would be more worthily 
filled, if they were feparately diftributed to diiFerefttperfons of approved 
fiapacitifes,, adapted to each department ? And were we to draw in-- 
ferences from thefe general maxims, and apply them to particulat* 
offices of trufl and importance under the Britifh government, how 
feneaii, how defpicable-an idea muft we confequently entertain, of part 
of our fellow-fubjeftsi finking beneath the weight of Jme-cicresy and^ 
multiplied places!' — But compaffion requires that we fhould draw a 
veil over the cupidity of oar fellow-mortals; and that we fhould expofe 
no more of the deformity of human nature, than is neccflafy to ferve 
the caufe of public virtue :- lot the honefl, uncorrupted fubjeft, how- 
over, be his rank. irt life ever fo humble, exalt v/ith becoming pridd, 
while he can fafely put. his hand tahis breafl, and thank God that he 
is hot one of thfcfe ! 

But it is the duty of a. good fabje<a not to ufe any unlawful means -> 
to attain any public officeiri the flate,.cvcn though he is adually well 
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qualified for it, and though he fhould thereby preclude an infufficicnt 
perfon ; becaufe we are not permitted to introduce a general political 
evil into fociety, for the fake of any partial good that may rcfult from 
this praftice. I will fuppofe, for inftance, that a moft worthy re- 
fpedlable citizen offers himfelf a candidate for a public employment, in 
oppolition to a bad man, and that the votes run in favour of the latter, 
fo that there is no refource left to carry the eledion in favour of the 
firft, but by buying off the remaining votes from the oppolite party; 
in this cafe, I 'apprehend, that the introduftion of bribery in any (hape, 
either by promifes of particular fervices, or by money, is fo great a 
political evil in a free (late, that it cannot be juftified on any principle, 
not even on the pretext before us: for the adminiftration of the bad 
jnan is only a partial evil, of more or lefs confequence to fociety, 
according to the nature of the office to which he is eledcd ; and 
had the good citizen been chofcn, the good refulting from his 
eleftion could only have been partial, terminating at his death; 
whereas, the bad eftefts of the bribery and corruption, introduced and 
countenanced by fuch an authority, might laft for ages. On this 
principle therefore, we muft condemn all unlawful meafures to acquire 
dignities, offices of truft and emolument, &:c. though they are taken 
in favour of the beft of men, as abfolutely incompatible with the duty 
of a Britifli fubjeft. 

The next indifpenfablc obligation of good fubjedts is, to obey chear- 
fully and readily, all legal fummonfcs to attend the iervice of their 
country, as well on ordinary aa extraordinary occafions ; and when 
duly eleded to troublefome but nccefTary offices in civil fociety, to 
execute them with refolution and integrity; not fecking to evade thefe 
charges by mean excufes, or bafe corruption, whereby unfit perfons are 
often procured to ad as deputies, to the great injury of our fellow 
citizens, and to the reproach of the adminiftrators of our domcftic 
police. A Britifli fubjeft does not a<a confiftent with his duty to his 
king, his country, or his fellow-fubjc<as, who, on frivolous pretexts, 
avoids the important offices of a juryman, or of a conftablc; and I 
may venture to add, that if any violence, injuftice or error, is done to a 
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good fubjed, in confequence of the ignorance or venality of ihe perfoa 
a^ing ia thofe offices in the room of another who fhould have ferved, 
the party evading the office is guilty of a high mifdemeanour, and Qught 
to be confidered as a bad menjber of fqciety. 

Iris th^ duty of good fubjefts to pjiy all taxe^ legally impofed; and 
never to defraud the public revenue, by buying, felling, or receiving 
into cuftody, contraband good?, or n[ierchandize on which the efta- 
bliihed cufioiQS, o;- excifes have not been paid. I am forry to £i:^t that 
Britifli fubje<as too gencjaUy make li^bt of this obligation: yet when 
we confider the praftic? ,pjf fmuggling attcntiydy, we cannot but .own • 
that it is a fpecies pf public .robbpiy^ which is unpardonable in Britain, 
where no tax can be impofed bnt by Ap confent of the rcpaicjntativcs 
of the whok nation » parliament^ and where the produpe,of ,thcfc taxes 
is chiefly applied tp the fupport pf that form of gov^nqjent under 
which we qhufe tolive^ ?iod froffi which we require j)roteaion and ^i^ 
for the prefervatipn of our pcrfons and property. To thi^ wc ma^y ad^, 
th^t every deficiency in the public revenues^ occafipned by this fr^iiijif 
dulent praftice, tends to the introdu(S^ion of a new burthen pa p\^r 
fcllow-fubjeasi^ to (Upply the exigencies of the ftatc. |Jut ^he 4if- 
cuffion of this fubjedt falls more properly under the head of finances j 
and is only introduced here, to (hew that a good.f^bje(^oi^h^:i>pt ta 
withhold from jgovernmsnt its legal tribute. 

TiiE laft duty wc ihall notice as incumbent on every fubje^ of the 
ftate is, not to quitthe Jcingdom, but for themoft cogent reafons ; and 
never to the detriment of the community. On this principle, we ought 
not to defert.our native country in times of public danger or calamity; 
efpejcially if we profefs any^rt or fciencej civil or military, the exercife 
of wJtuch.roay avert :the one, or abate the other. Thus^ when an enemy 
menaces an invafion, thofe who are able to bear arms in defence of their 
country, have no right to leave, the Jcingdom^' the fame rule pfcondu^fl 
is to be obferved with refpedt to the profeflbrs of the medical art, wfien 
peftilential difordei;s r»ge in the land ; they havexnjoyed the advantages 
arifing from.thcir pradicein times of public welfjire, and they are bound 
in honour .and equity to fi^ce the danger, for the benefit of the cpa>r 
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munity. The fame may be faid of all the ufcful arts and employments' 
on which the immediate fubfiftence of the people depends j for which 
rcafon it has been cuftomary, in feafons of public calamity, to enaft 
temporary laws, to oblige butchers, bakers, brewers, &c. to remain in 
the refpedive cities to which they belonged, though at the peril of 
their lives. Thefc cafes excepted, it is generally allowed that fubjedsr 
have a power of eniigrating from a free country, without the permiflion 
of the fovereign : but it is at the fame time required, that no good 
lubjedt fhould abfcond, to the detriment of the community to which he* 
belongs. He therefore who abfconds, to defraud his fellow- citizens of 
their legal demands on him; or who carries away with him the tooly. 
and tnftruments of any ufeful art or manufadure peculiar to his native- 
country, or who inftrufts foreigners in any branch of commerce, by^ 
means of which they may become competitors, or diminift> the trade,, 
muft be deemed a traitor; and fhould never be readmitted to the enjoy- 
ment of the rights and privilege? he acquired from the place of his^ 
nativity. In a Britifli fubjeft, the crime of fettling in foreign oonntries,. 
atid eftablifliing manufaftures in them to rivaf thcfr country, is ar moft 
heinous arid unpardonabk crimen and the more ftr, becaufe Great-- 
Britaih has extenfive and flourifhing colonies ready with open* arms to^ 
receive thofe whom private misfortunes exile from the mother-countrjr. 
Emigrations in large bodies, even to thefe colonies, muft be highljr. 
|)rejudicial to the community ; but ftillthis is a trifling evil, in com- 
parifon with the eftablifhment of ufeful and profitable manufa<fhires in 
the dominions of foreign potentates: but let it be remembered, that: 
Britons, under this predicament, have forfeited all their natural and 
acquired rights^ even thofe of fucceffion and inheritance^ our laws 
having juftlyprofcribed them, unlefs, after notice given to them by oui^ 
ambaffadors, or other public minifters refiding in the countries where, 
they bafcly cxercife their art, they return home within the Igacc of fix. 
months « 

These are the general duties of Britifh fubjefts, which refpedl theirr 
fovereign and their country. There are likewife certain obligations^ 
which may be called (peciaL and. local, as they arife out of the particular 
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ftations men hold under the government; and ceafje with their removal 
from thofe employments : fuch arc the duties of the clergy, the ma- 
giftracy, and the military; for which clafTes it is impoflible to lay 
down any .certain, invariable, maxims of condud:; becaufe, in jthefe 
ilatlons, much will depend upon tithe and bircumftances ; fb that dif- 
cretion and found judgment muft often fupply the place of precept. 
Wc would therefoi;e recommend to tjiofe whp^ in the ^arly part of 
life, have a fair profped of entering into any of thcfc claifes, the ftudy 
of the beft moral writers ; of the. flat utes, and other law-books; and 
of the mod approved military treatifes, and hiftorical memoirs. 

With refpefk to the duties of fubjedts to each other^ias indiyiduals, 
and members of one political body, it is needlefs to enlarge upon them» 
for they are all included in the law of nature^ to which we may fafely 
refer free-born Britons; who will find, in. the inftitqtiQQS of God and 
nature, and in the di^flates of a virtuous mind, fufHcient nionitors tp 
remind them, that they ought to live in peace and amity with -their 
neighbours and countrymen; that in thqir manners they (hould be 
gentle» affable^ and courteous to each other; that the tenour of their 
conduct ihould always be directed to prevent animpfities^ litigation an4 
violence, to pron^ote union and harmony, in their refpec^ive reiidencies ; 
and finally, that they ihould not only abfi^in from injuring their fellow- 
fubjeds, and from envying or repining at the happincfs of others, but 
ihould contribute, as much- as. in them lies, confident with the duty 
they owe themfelves and their country, to promote their welfare and 
felicity* 
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AVING ffetetT th^ gehehd principles trf^. tfte fticncc &f Politic*^ 
kpplied theib t6 the Britlfh conftittition^ and demonftrated that it k^ 
|>reftral>le tcJ every other fyftcm of government, it was ttiy intcnriott tb» 
have ftibjcincd, by ^ay of fupplement^ an analyfis of the "cwil jurif- 
p'rddence and municipal laws of England^ by which the internal ad- 
miniflration of the domeftic concerns of this kingdom are regulated^ 
but after long and unwearied application^ I found it impoffiUe to reduce 
the fubjcA within any moderate bounds, fe as to incorporate it with: 
this work; for which reafon I muft referve it for a feparate treatife; 
to be publifhed at a future period, unlefs ibme gentleman of diitinr* 
guifhed abilities in the kw-department^ fhould kindly take the hintj^ 
and render his country an efTential fervice, by compofing and prefent« 
ing to the public, a complete Treatife on the police of England;, a 
work greatly wanted, and which, when properly executed,, will be. a. 
valuable acquiiition, meriting the patronage and attention of every, 
gentleman in the kingdom. 

It is fufficient for my prefent purpofe, that I have pointed out thofe^ 
maxims of found policy which have been allowed and approved of in 
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tH igcfi, and bj wliicfa (tbe conititutkHi of our conn by Ixeioi^ ali^ayS' 
prelent in our miadf } we nwy be envied fto foicn^ £ach an unpartial 
•pinion cf the nverm or demerits of the national mfiafares of admini-^ 
ftration> andof ev«ry ipcdtoof appofition to gcweiixaicnt^ as will maker 
ms kfi liable, in fucufe^ to )^e the dapes of the artful iaiinttations of 
tbofe who, ftviuling chemfidves of men's ignorance of the firft principles 
•f civil locietj, bias their judgment, corrupt their integrity,, and in«^ 
dnce them to take a deci^ve part in pablic aiFairs^ oa.falfe tenets^ 

We have already obfervied, that iiie .principafl dntjr vrt owe » 
eorfei^ws and «o oar cobntry is, to ftcSetsre the juft equipoife of 
eof i e&scdleftc oonftitutioni and as wehave no ocber motlmd^ dii^ 
ehaf|;iiig ^is obligation worthily, bat bf aiakfctaining free eledions of 
fivoper iprpfons to repre&nt ns in^parliameot, i canfiot ck»fe thia* 
Titotiife on the £kments of Politics lv£tfa gnsatec ptt^piiety^ than hf 
giving a g^net^ id^a of the qnalifioationa uequiflce Do form an abk; 
independaat noember q£ the Briti(h 'fenate^. ^* Tbe fonndatioa of 

every worthy c4var^<Ser mufl be laid la early youth,, by a rational 

edttfcation, faited to the fgherc of life in which, men a^e .defig|bcd 
« to aft." • 

If this maxim, is adiiMCted, it' will follow: of coucife,: l3iat the ac* 
cotnpli(hed feoator mail be a man who has received the mod virtuous,, 
liberal, finiihed education, that human wifdom can commimicate ^ 
asid that British electors cannot take a furer method to determine ther 
xAerita d[ candidates for the im,poPtant truft of acting as their lepre^ 
Ibntatives in parliai^nt) than to fcrutinize ilridJy the early part of 
iUk of every man, who prefnmes to think himfelf worthy of £uch ant 
traalted ftation. 

* Though I apply tbe term Senate particularly to the Britifii Houfe-of Commonsi yet 
it is to be underftood in a general fenfe, as defining any body or afiembly of men in whom* 
are veftedautlioritative, admonitory, judiciai and legislative powers ; and who confequentljr/ 
luive a principal fliare in the government of a ftate* 

The fame acpompUfllinems, therefore, will be re^ifite for a peer as for a commoner r 
but inBriuin the^nerit will always be much greater ia the noble youth who makes it the 
bufinefs of his early years to acquire them, l>ecaufe his (eat Jn parliament being hereditary 
not elective, his attachment to the ftudies which form a complete fenator, are more difin^ 
terefted^ for however unqualified, he is imttled, by 6icceffion^ to his fenatorial dignity^ 
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. As a guide to myj coim try mail iathdrxhoi<ioF*Tcpre^ kt 

fomc future period, wheo, happily. Heaven .may infpire them with 
tke virtuous refolution to reftore the priftitie vigour of tb^c Britifh 
conftitution, by ele&in.g only fuch a$ are properly qualified; and as aa 
exemplary pattern for e\?ery ^yooth Avho afpices ^. public employments 
in this free (late; I (hall no^. delineate; thofc additional, braiiches of 
education which will be found. as eflentially n^ceiTary for the fehator 
or ftatefman, as the knowledge of the theory of Comoietce, Politics 
^ni Finances ; the .particular fubjcdrs of this work. 
. It is the opinion of Plata,, that the Deity; in the formation of man«» 
ikiod,: does not temper them all alike, but compofes; them of very dif- 
lerent ingredients; and by a beautiful allegory, in which he cotopaiies 
the ievei!al degrees of human excellence to gold^ iilver, and brafs or 
iron, lie draws the outlines of thofe qualifications which are adapted 
to the three general chtfiifs^ into which .the inhabitants of a nation 
areaiXiially iiivided« It is alfo a tenet of the antient fchools^ that three 
things an icqulfite to form, a perfect man*; or, in other words^. to 
snake him as complete a Tefemblance^ as pofiible^ of his ^reat Creator : 
nature, manners and reafon. ' 

, .We need not eater into a fruitlcfs conlroverfy, <coDcermf^ ihe 
perfedtion or <lepravity of human nature^ it mattei^s not, whether we 
derive a corrupt, maimed, imperfedt uoderftanding from our parents> 
in confbquence of original fin, giving us a natural bias to evif.; or 
whether a rational foul is originally given with our bodies, to difcri^ 
tninate us from the brutes, and to enable us to form juft ideas* of 
every objed: that occurs to us;, fince we may draw an inference frook 
the opinions of the anticnts, liable to no objection whatever from th^ 
iyftems of modem religion and philofophy. 

" It Is evident, that men who are deftined to command;. to counfel, 
** or to ,give laws to whole -communities, ihould either be compofed 
♦* by natirre of finer fpirits * than the bulk of mankind; or (hould (land 
** indebted for them to manners and education ;" ' at all events, 
they muft be endowed with, or acquire pre-eminent* talents, diftin- 
^guifliing them fioni their fellow-mortals. 

^ See Shakcfpear^s Meafurc for Meafure. 
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Ip, therefore, an early propenfity to indolence and ihadtivrty, an 
averfion to learning, (lownefs of apprehenfion, or other marks of a; 
flender capacity appear in youth, it is the duty of parents and guar-^- 
dians to qualify them only for the ordinary concerns of private life^ 
fince the faculties which lead to the chief good and happinefs of man- 
kind are deficient or imperfedt in fueh charadters; and it would be ai> 
a6t of injufticc to our country,, to attempt to place them in public 
ftations, where fuperior abilities are required^,, to fupport the honour 
and happinefs of a whole nation. But if, notwithffanding the difadw 
vantages of want of genius and education^, men of weak underftandings^. 
availing thcmfelves of family-intereft, or court-favour, will offer 
themfelvcs as candidates for offices which are eleftive; if there is any 
fenfc of honour; any regard for the welfare of their country left in the 
breafts of the eleftors, it niuff furely be their inclination, as it is their 
duty, to convince fuch men of the folly of their condudt, byrejc^ng 
them with. dilHain- 

Nextt to- a happy geniUs, an early attachment to found manncrsj. 
in defiance of all the allurements of falhionablc diffipation, (hould be 
expedred from thofe who afpire to public employments in a free ftatc j-. 
efpccially of a legiflativc, or judicial kind. They (hould be perfedfc 
mailers of that part of philofophy which teaches us to command our 
paflibns, and lays down the rules and precepts of focial virtue; by 
which we arc enabled to purfue with fortitude, temperance and per- 
feverance, the natural principles of honour, probity, juftiee and. 
humanity; to exhibit continual proofs of a perfeft knowledge of the. 
moral obligations we owe to fociety, by a regular courfe of good behav- 
viour; and to (hew ourfelves worthy of the honours we expedt from, 
our fellow- citizens, by diftinguiflied fobriety and delicacy of condudfc;. 
^ For the apt of counfeling, diredingor governing others with wifdom 
*♦ and difcretion, depends on that of living well ourfelves:*' how them 
can we expeA, that the man who has pafTed the beft part of his time 
in brothels, at gaming affemblies, at horfe-^races, or in the round of. 
effeminate amufements^ which hourly feduce the inhabitants of great: 
CitieSy ihould be able to give his advice on any important fubjedt^. 
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refpeding the internal or external adminiilration of public affairs? 
Will that ai^tif who has made it his boafl aad his conftant prai^lce to 
defpife the facred rites of religion, to violate the ftrifleft bonds of 
' amity, to elude the payment of his juil debts^ and to fct order and 
decorum at defiance in his nofturnal revels, be a proper perfon to enaS 
laws for the diftribution of jufticc, for the fccurity of property, for 
the prefervation of public tranquility, or for enforcing obedience to 
the civil magiftrate and his fubllitutes; or would it iiot bjp a burlefque 
on found policy, to confult fuch men, on the expediency of war o^ 
peacb, who really know not when a war is juft and equitable, a peace 
hon^ura1)k or di(faonourable, an alliance dangerous or falutary I Yet, 
if we l«ok into the Britilh Houfe of Commons, at any late a&ra, fince 
V(faality has blinded the eyes of the dehors, it is to be feai^, wp 
(hall find no iacoafiderable number of reprefentatives, who fall under 
«Ae or other of the above-mentioned predicanients ! In a word, it if 
the fenator's duty thoroughly to underiland all the obligations to honefty 
in their /Ull fi>rce aad utmoft extent ^ and not only to know, but to 
ftfa^ice, all the morai^nd focial virtues: for thefe attainments he m\x& 
ftftai indebted to the taoft <:elebrated wiiters on moral philofophy^ 
policy, and public csconomy; and let it be remeoibered, that in fuch 
-bodies of eledors as ufually aifemble to nominate candidates at a ge- 
neral eleiflion, there are never wanting perfons of learning and expe« 
riencc, capable of judging whether the parties propofcd have puriaeH 
fiich jftudies as are requisite to form the charader of an accompliOied 
•fcnator. The freedom of this country, therefore, can never be endan- 
gered, if the elciJlors will refolve to rejcd all gamefters, debauchees, 
.prodigals and ideots; and to choofc only fuch perfons as are properly, 
as well as legally qudified, to alTert and maintain the rig.hts.and .pri-» 
A^ileges of their conftituents. 

It is alfb highly expedient, that a Britiih member of . parliament 
^lould be perfeftly mafter of ancient and modern hiftory, but more 
.particularly the latter, in which muft be included the.moft accurate 
knowledge of every part of the hiftory of hi^ own country. 

From the records of -antiquity, he will lear^ true fortitude, fidelity, 
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juftke, tdmpcfrthce, cecbnomy, and a ipirit of heroic ardour inciting 
him to'ikcrifllce cvety private donfideration ; health, eafe, fortune, and 
even life ftfdf, fdr the good of his country, when fhe is fo critically 
lituated thit her p*itf€frv)a^tiorn ^Dm ruin depends entirdy on fucli fignal 
eJ^effions df pitAdtifm. Modem hiftory will make him acquainted 
with the commereiid dnd poKtical intcrefts of thofc nations, whofe 
iuperibflty or rivalry are to be guarded againft, or whofe friend(bip and 
alliance is to be cultivated hy his own. country j and it ihoold be a fixed 
rufc With depots to obferve if the candidates for their votes are coh- 
verfant ih'thehiftOry of the revoliitibns of their own country; forhev^rhb 
is riot Jmimated by the glorious ftruggles that haVe beeh itiadc in dc-* 
feri6e of public freedom, and the fignal fuccefifes that have attended 
them, will cither be fupindy indolent and inattentive, when rfiifti- 
fterial power encroaches on the rights of the people, or he will coum*^ 
teriance the ufufpation, if not from vcndity, yet either from want of 
public f|)irit, or ignorance of the danger to which the conftitution it 
cxpofbd. 

The manners and cuftoms of his countrymen, their natural genius^ 
temper, general behaviour, and mode Of thinking and reafbning efa 
public affairs, ihould be thoroughly inveftigaited by every man, who 
prefumes to folicit the honour of reprefenting his fellow*citizens iti 
parliament; arid no greater proof can be given of the incapacity, or of 
the finifter vife\Vs of a candidate, than a manifeft contempt of the 
manners, opinions, and bold, free behaviour of the mafs of the people; 
for a familiar acquaintance with thefe, enables the accompHihed fenator 
to allay their prejudices and animofities, to filence their clamours, to 
remove their difcontents, to fettle their differences, to quell tumults, 
fo difperfe rioters, and fometimes to prevent the moft dangerous infur- 
redtions, by his affable, courteous behaviour, his friendly interpofition, 
and his prudent advice: thefe are the advantages fociety will derive 
(out of doors) frorii his knowledge of the difpofitions of the people, 
and how they ftand afffeAed as to the imriiediatc poftiit'e of public 
affitifs; and, in the fenate, he will always propofe lenient, pacific 
meifufes for corredting arid reforming popular abufcs; while, on the 
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contrary^ he who heartily defpifes the vulgar herd of conftituents, and 
what he may be pleafed to call ** the fcum of the earth/' will be violent 
both in the fenatc and in puWic, and will be ready to aid any defperate 
minifter, who (hall take it in his head^ that there is " a political ne- 
^* ceflity," to make the people fubmit by fire and fword, or by rigid, 
partial profecutions, to his. arbitrary will and plcafure. 

All the reafons and ends of government, every occurrence in the 
adminiftratioi;! of public affairs, the proceedings of all courts of judi- 
cature, and all public affemblies^ the charaders of all pcrfons who en- 
joy ports of honour and confidence in the ftate^ and the defires and ex- 
pe<ftations of thofe who haunt the drawing-room, and the levees of 
minifters, are fubjedts of profound meditatipn i and of cri-tical enquiry; 
and will contribute greatly to the accon)pli{hmeBt of a complete fenator; 
** for. the knowledge of men i^ a principal branch of true wifdom/' 

It is then the duty of Britifli eledlors, to cart a retrofpedive eye on th^ 
Hyay of living to which their candidates have been.accuftomed; it will 
be eafily traced how they have pafled their time, and whether they have 
employed it generally, in fuch a manner a.s was likely to furnifli them 
with, a competent knowledge of government, and of the ftate of tha^ 
divil fociety, whofe honour and intereft they are to fupport ii> par^ 
liameati 

THElaft, and-one of the mort- important points T (hall haye.occafion^ 
to mention, refp^fting the education of youth defigned for any public 
employment, isi the art of fpeaking in public; which in no country 
in Europe is fp eflentially requifite a$ in Britain, ngr in npne fo. 
neglected. 

•* Eloquence is. the ornament of wifdom„and the imperial diadem of 
" fcience :" to what purpofe will all the attainments already mentioned, 
ferve, in a public capacity, if the gift ,of fpeech is waating ; efpecially 
in a country where it is almoft impolCble to mix in focicty, without, 
finding fome occafion to deliver our fentlments, on fubjeClrs of art, 
commerce., or policy? In all our public aflcmblies we mejet with 
fpeakers; they cannot well proceed, without them: but how mor- 
tifying it is to obferve men of diftinguiihed talents, verfea in all the. 
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other arts and fcienccs which entertain or inft:ru<5l mankind, fo deficient 
in this, that we are put to the torture in hearing them, though wc are 
convinced they are the heft judges of the matter before them! But> 
in the Britiflb parliament, this qualification is indifpenfably neceflary; 
for the fenator, who to a lively invention, a due arrangement of his 
fubjedt, an happy choice of words, and a graceful attitude, is enabled 
to add a manly, harmonious voice, will render air his other accom- 
pliihments ftill more confpicuous; and fupport the caufe of the com- 
monwealth, by the dignity of a complete charadler. The examples of 
the power of eloquence in ancient times, are almoft incredible; and in 
our days, we have fcen its aftonifliing effeds in a Britifh Houfe t)f 
Commons. I fliould be taxed with partiality, if I were to fpecify the 
few fpeakers, who, in the prefent parliament, do honour to themfelves 
and their conftituents, by the ftrength of their reafoning, the graces of 
their elocution, and the dignity of their adidn; but having attended 
the courts of law, and other public aflemblies, occafionally, for twenty 
years T^aft, folelyfrom an early attachment to the fcience of eloquence, 
of which I now prefume to tbink myfelf a competent judge, I cannot 
negledt this opportunity of paying a feeble tribute of gratitude to the 
only man whom I could ever confider as the Cicero of this age and 
country; and to whom I ftand indebted for the moft fublime^ rational 
entertainments, I have enjoyed through life. Thofe who remember 
LpKD MANSFIELD in the prime of life, muft do him the juftice to 
own, that in him were united all the natural and acquired accom- 
plifhments which, in the opinions of the beft ancient and modern 
writers, conftitute the finifhed orator; and fo highly was be admired 
when, at the bar, that the moft favourite public amufemcnts were 
defcrted by young gentlemen of tafte and judgment, whenever it was 
known that he was to plead, particularly before the Chancellor at 
Lincoln's-Inn Hall, where the fittings often laft during the evening; 
and I believe few, if any, inftances can be given fince, of fuch crowded 
audiences, and fuch a general clofe attention, not only of gentlemen of 
the law, but of ftrangers, who Vyere drawn thither by the charms of 
genuine eloquence. , : 
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It has been affertcd by feme writers of-great reputation, ^' That the 
'« liberty of the people may, in a great mcafure, be deternfiined by the 
** ftate of arts and fciences, in any country." If thcfe are patronized 
and carried to a great degree of perfedipn by the ruler-s of a nation, it 
is faid to be a proof that they are friends to the political freedona of 
mankind; and the very contrary is faid to be the cafe, where the cul- 
tivation of them is either totally defpifed, or manifeftly qeglefted. To 
this opinion I cannot abfolutely fubfcribe; becaufe, I apprehend that 
we have, before our eyes, a ftriking evidence c^ the futility of the 
argument: for all the polite arts and fciences, except one, are cul- 
tivated, patronized and fupported too laviihly, with a degree of vanity 
and idle oftentation, which muft, in the end, prove highly pre- 
judicial to our commercial interefts; but the art of eloquence, oije of 
the noblefl of all human fciences, is fhamefuUy negleded by the nation 
in general, and is openly difcountenanced and warmly oppofed, by 
the court-intereftin particular: it is likewife very remarkable, that in 
proportion as the arts which are nouri(hed and fupported by effeminate 
luxury, have been favoured in this reign, eloquence, which promotes 
public virtue aad found manners, has been decried ; and as it has 
declined, fo have we deviated more and more from the principles of 
political liberty, which are the pillars of our excellent conftitution. 

Let me then earneftly intreat my countrymen, not to ele<a mute 
reprefentatives. Can any thing be more abfurd than the pradice of 
tying the tongues of two or three hundred fenfible freeholders in a city 
or county, every one of whom could deliver his fentiments with for- 
titude, eafe and accuracy, (if not with dignity and elegance) on national 
concerns, by choofing a dumb man to reprefent them in parliament.. 
Every candidate who is unable to addrefs his countrymen in a mianly^ 
nervous, eloquent Aile, fhould be fet afide as an unqualified perfon^ 
and the art of fpeaking well in public, fhould be made one of the mod 
eiTential requifites for attaining the diftinguifhed honour of being the 
deputy of a free people. 

If this reformation takes place, the fcieoce. of true etequencci. 
which fupgofes that the powers of oratory will only be enoployed oa 
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the.fideof virtue^y wlU be attentively fhidkd; and our future p$trli;^r 
ments will be compofed of men not only willing, but able, to flop 
the progrcfs of miniAerial cncroaphments on public freedom. At 
prefent, it is demon (Irable that, if the peoplp had more, ipeaking 
members, the (hameful pradlice of cuttii>g ftiort the debates in oppq.- 
iition to the miniftry, by calling for the queAion, would be impeded, 
if not effedually prevented; and, vague as the idea may appear, I fee 
no reafon why a minifter may not be harangued out of his motion, 
as well as a juryman be flarved out of his opinion: at all ev^ents, thp 
independent eleftors of Great Britain will be highly blameable^ if they 
do not make the experiment. I will go one ftep further, and venture to 
affirm, that if the fpirit of true patriotifm, i(iftead of its (hadow, thefpirit 
of partyj pjrevailed univcirfally in this country, they w^uld find it more 
for their interc.ft, in the alternative, to give the legal qualificatio^i to 
a very poor, honcft gentleman, poflefled of that efl^ntial accomr 
pUihnxent, true eloquence, and to elcdt him as their reprefec^t^tive, 
than to choofe the principal man in the county^ qualified w^ cvtry 
oth^r refped, but totally deficient in this. 

But, in cafes where there is qo fuch alternative, after h^v^agtajfcer-* 
tained, by a f^ri<3: fcrUttiny^ the fever^l qualifications already pointed 
cut, and included in a perfeifl education ; it (hould be an invariabljC 
rule with eleftors, to prefer men of generous birth, paying particular 
attention to their family connexions; for we very often receive impref-* 
fions from education, favourable to virtue and public freeflomj which 
are afterwards eradicated by the private influence atid example of our 
relations* The hiftory of every nation afFo;;ds illuftrations of this 
truth; but in none are they more frequent, than in the annuls of 
Britain. 

An independent fituation with reijpeX to fortune, and a known 
contempt of riches, eafily difcernible by a liberal, beneficent cha- 
racter, may be confidered as the final accomplifhment of a Britifb 
fenator. 

Happy the people who have the fortitude, difcernment and virtue, 
to eled fuch chara<5lers, and fuch alone, to enad the laws by which 
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they arc to be governed, tO proteft their property, to prcfenre and 
improve their commerce, to raife the public revenues with difcretion, 
and to note the application of them vrith a jealous eye I 

Permit me now to take my leave bf this fubjedt, with a few 
political apothegms, fuited to the times. 

If roinifterial influence in parliament fliould prevail fo far, as con- 
Itantly to aflure a majority in the Houfc of Commons, in favour of 
every meafure indifcriminately, which the reigning adminiilration 
thinks proper to adopt and perfift in, then farewell to the renown of 
this mighty empire ! for glory dwells not with flavcs, but encreafes 
or diminifhes with the liberty of the people. 

A FREE nation may furvive temporary thraldom; it may have a 
faviour: but a people enflaved by their own venal or daftardly condudt, 
can only change from one oppreflbr to another. The natural abode of 
viRTUE*is by the fide of liberty; but when liberty degenerates to 
licentloufnefs, vice takes her place, and a general dflblution of all 
order and decorum enfues. 

Remember, therefore, my friends, countrymen and fellow-citizens, 
that all extremes are dangerous; you were born free; preferve the 
integrity of your virtuous anceftors, and you will remain fo.— But if 
you wilfully adopt the vicious difpofitions, manners and cuftoms of 
Haves, abforbing every idea of public good, in the fa(hionable diili- 
pations of a round of empty pleafures, your national charader will be 
loft, and the diftin(5tion between you, and the fubjefts of neighbouring 
dcfpotic ftates, will fcarce be vifible! Vice and folly forge the chains 
of a degenerate nation; bad minifters only put them on: aroufe then 
to a fenfe of public virtue, and you will foon find, that the freedom 
and happinefs of your country depends folely on a vigorous exertion of 
honcA principles in the commons of the realm* 
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T has been a conftant fubjedt of obfervatioiij complaint and reproach^ 
that the inhabitants of Great Britain in general^ not excepting eyen 
the loweft claiTes of the people^ are too ftrongly addiifted to politics; 
which feveral eminent writers have confidered as a national vice in 
the people^ deeming that fcience to be totally foreign to their' fphere 
of life. 

It is not indeed to be wondered at, that the fubje<5ts of ablblute 
monarchy fhould turn this national tafte into ridicule, and defcribe this 
country as a ftate where men, women and children, difcourfe of 
public affairs, with as much freedom as they do of their domeftic 
concerns; But it is aftonifhing and unpardonable, that Englifh authors 
of repute, efpecially fi^ce the Revolution, ihould attempt to laugh us 
out of this difpofition, or afFed: to be furprized at it; and ftill more 
iM^cufable is it^ in any minifter of ilate, or any adminiflration, to 
exprefs ahg<^, and (hefw refentment, on this account; provided political 
writers aftd fpeake^s keep to general fubjeds, and avoid perfonal in- 
ve^ive, icurrility and abufe. 
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The frequent expenfive wars, and heavy continental- conneaioirs^ 
rcfulting from the political fituation of Great Britain, have introduced 
a fyftem of Finances altogether unknowa in this country befo c the 
Revolution. I mean that of funding or borrowing of money on the 
plan of repaying it, by converting the principal into annuities redeem- 
able by parliament, and bearing different annual rates of intereft. 
Thefe annuities being transferable, this mode of levj^ng the immenfe 
fums required for the exigencies of the ftate, has hitherto fuccceded to 
admiration, and has even anfwered all the purpofes of refunding the 
principal, vsriihin any given term— for an open. market hasljcen efta* 
bliflied, where the principal fum originally lent by the fubfcribers to 
government, may be recovered (perhaps with profit) by fale toothers, 
who are willing to become purchafers : and it fometimes happens that 
a lofs isTuftained, and the whole principal fum cannot be thus reco- 
vered by fale or transfer, owing to the temporary circumftances of the 
nation. It is this market for the funds,, it is this fludluation of 
profit and lofs, which propagates that avidity for Politics, often fo dif— 
ceroable in. the countenances, of my countrymen, tlxat their very, aipeft.. 
befpeaks them to be?-- .-. 

'* Big) with the fate of cato and of k om ? !" 

Extent of dominion, expcBlive operations>of war, and variour- 
chargeable contingencies, having augmented upon the nation of late 
years, the funding fyftem has grown up with them, to a ftate of: 
amazing, maturity,, and is: now naturalized in this kingdom*. It has 
been pregnant with foine public dcbt„ in every year of Mfar; and the^ 
feveral rates of annual intereft accorded for the principal fums bor- 
rowed of the public,, form togetjher fuch a capital fupi to be paid hall: 
yearly to- the lenders or ftockholders,. as the ordinary revenues, of. the. 
ftate, after defraying the expe^nces of the civil government, have never 
been able to fupply: therefore^ new imports and. taxes of various kinds^ 
under the denomination of cusxoms and. excise. s,^ have. been laid on 
fundry merchandifo imported into this kingdom; and on. divers articles 
of home confumptiouA particularly. on the neceflaries of life; which- 
bearing hard upon the artisan, the MANu.F.Ac:xui<££ji.the Ti^ aqes- 
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MAN, ani r.; • ':*;^ u w r, it is no wonder that each, in their feveral 
ilations, flioald be l: licitoiis about the adminiftration of public affairs. 

War will increail; thefe taxes, to pay the intercil of new loans on 
the fame fyftem of Fini^nccs, 

Mal-administation of tlie public revenues, will prevent the 
diminution of them in time of peace. 

Here then, we difcover ftrong motives for the inquifitive turn of 
the mafs of the people. — This fends them to cotTee-houfes, and other 
places of public rc'lojt,- to read news-papers, to talk over the ftate of 
national affairs, and to applaud or condemn, according to their various 
capacities or interefts, the condufl: of adminiftrations. . What then 
(Imll we fay to that part of the people, who have acquired any confi- 
derable property, and have veiled, perhaps their all, in loans,- called 

the PUBLIC FUNDS? 

In tin>es of peace, every rumour of war agitates and difturbs them, 
as the confequence of a ruptijre muft be additional loans, proportionable 
to the exigencies of the ftate; and the creation of new funds, mufl: 
ncceflarily leflien the value of the old. In times of war, the alarm is 
ftill greater: the invafion of a foreign power may feduce the funds to 
one half of their original value; for the univerfal panic, under fuch a 
circumftance, would induce fuch numbers of proprietors to fell out, in 
order to tranfport their property to fome other country, that the pau- 
city of purchafers might lower the price fifty per cent: gre^t national 
loflcs by fca or land, involving the nation in frefti extraordinary 
cxpences) tumults and infurreftions at home ; and, in Abort, .a variety 
of other accidents, terrify the minds of thofe whofe whole, or chief 
fupport depends on the funds, in times of public danger. 

Allowing then for that unhappy fituation of the human mind, 
when it is fluduating between hope and fear, let us not too haftily 
tlapie the majority of the people, thus deeply interefted in the loans 
and taxes, if they fometimes vent a little ill-humour, whenever they 
think the affairs of the nation in general, or the revenue department 
in particular, is weakly or wickedly adminiftered. Should they ava^il 
themfelves of the liberty of the prefs, and proceed even to unbecoming 
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lengths, in exprcffing their diflatisfatftioB, this mud not always W. 
afcribed to party and fad ion: it is oflener the voice of intea-eft; the 
anxiety for real property, that foments popular clamour; and when* 
the murmurs of the public are viewed in this light, a wife and tem^ 
perate minifter will be led to confider them as the eHedt of a caufe 
which he cannot remove, 'and will fubmit to this political evil,, with a^ 
good grace. He will go one ftep furtherr as far as*i& confident with- 
the dignity of the crown, and the fecurity of government,, which ofteOf 
3epends on fccrecy, he will exert himfelf to convince the public, that, 
the national intereft is firmly fupported at home and abroad; he will 
authoritatively and expeditioofly contradidi every falfe intelligence,^ 
that is likely to inflill caufelefs fears into the minds of the proprietors 
of the public funds : or, if any real, unhappy change of affairs is to be 
apprehended, he will make the earlieft, mofl clear, and puhlic noti- 
fication of it to the whole nation; that advantages may not be taken^ 
by ill-defigning men, through private intelligence, to defraud cre- 
dulous people of their property, by augmenting their fears, in order to^ 
purchafe their ftock at a low price. 

I. MUST intreat my readers to- confider thcfe remarks a^acurfory^ 
introduiSHon, neceflary for the better comprehending the more intricate 
parts of our fubjeft, and as the only fure means to enable jjts to judge 
of the advantages or difadvantages of the funding fyftenofc, which is' the 
bafis of all our revenue tranfaftions, and which, in all probability,, 
may laft for ages, I fhall now trace the origin, to remote times, of 
all aids, grants, fubfidies and taxes, contributed or paid, whether 
voluntarily or by compulfion, to the fovereigns or rulers of nations,, 
for the public fervice. 

This will naturally oblige mc to introduce a concife hiftory of the 
various modes of railing public revenues, in different ages and countries,., 
for the maintenance and fupport of the adminiftration of civil go\«rn- 
ment, as well as to provide for the extraordinary exigencies of war;: 
and from this hiftorical review will be deduced fome of the elementary 
principles of our modern finance fyflems, particularly the rife of public. 
CREDIT, the objeift of the fecond part of this treatife. 
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It appears^ from the few authorities lihave been able to find on the 
iubje6t*9 that aids* contributions^ and public revenues^. for the Xupport^ 
of government^ are as ancient as the iiril inftitutes of civil fociety; ia^ 
faO:, they were the obvious confequences of the. change mankinds 
underwent^ by quitting thedate of nature for that of human policy*. 
As it was found neceffary to veil a fuprcme authority, ta-govern, in one: 
or more perfons, for the benefit of a community^ ib* was it equally, 
requiiite to entruft a public treafure in the hands of the rulers of nation^r* 
as a collateral means of fecuring obedience to legal authority athome^; 
and of providing a proper force to. repel all hoftile. attempts froai^ 
foreign enemies. But the methods* of accumulating public treafurea^. 
©f furni(hing revenues forr the fupport of the dignity of the fupremc 
rulers, or for the extraordinary exigencies of the ftate, were as. various^ 
fis the manners and cuftoms of different nations,, and as remote from, 
the fyftems of j&nances invented in modern tinges; notv/ithftanding: 
which, the little that is eirtanton.this fubjed,. fhould be preferved in 
a Treatife: on the Genial Elements of Finances; for, if we cannot' 
colledt any valuable hints from the early ages of the world on this* 
itead, we fhall, at leaft, graitify a laudable curiofity, and be well: 
entertained; 

The jvuftly celebrated david hume informs us, that, ** It appears; 
*^ to have been the common pradlice of antiquity to make provifion,> 
^ in times of peace, for the neceffities of war; and to hoard up trea- 
^ fures beforehand, as the inftruments either of conqueft or defence,. 
*« without trufting to extraordinary impofls, much lefs to borrowings , 
** intimes of trouble and confufion •!•/' 

In order, therefore, to conceive a right idea of the fyftem of Finances 

♦ It is very remarkable, that almoft all the writers of repute, on the origin of ciril fociety, 
are quite filent 6n this important fubjeft; indeed, it feems to have been totally overlooked '* 
' till of late years, when the amazing rcfourccsof modern nations, having neither mines of 
the precious metals, nor yet am^ffed treafures, opened the eyes of fpeculative men, and 
engaged them in attempts to trace the fourccs of thofe new powers which njodern flate^ . 
have acquired, and by which they have been enabled to accomp}ifh enterprises in war* 
and commerce, furpafling all the boafted exploits of antiquity. 
+ iLflay on Public Credit ; London, printcd.for A. Millar, 1752. . 
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in ancient governments, it is neceflary to bear in mind, that princes 
-and the rulers of republics, had always a domain or real eftate pro- 
'portioned to their condition and extent of territory^ and that their 
•firft finance principle was : to confider imports, or fublidies levied oa 
•the fubjeds, only as an extra-fupply, granted through neceflity: at 
•momentary aid, to.which public danger gave birth ; and which expired 
on the reftoration of public tranquility*. But it fometinles happened, 
«that the frugality of the prince, or of the chiefs of republics, had 
enabled them to amafs treafures fufficient to defray the expences of a 
Avar; and in this cafe, no tax was impofed on the people : for princes, 
*and other chief magiftrates, in ancient times, would have thought it 
•difhortourable to have kept their treafures locked up, and withheld 
'from the public fervice. 

When the reverfe happened, and a prodigal, needy king was on the 
throne; or men of the fame complexion were at the head of a republic, 
then, temporary fubfidies were granted, either in fpecie, or in kind. 
3ut the very inftant that an enemy was conquered, or that c{FcQ:s were 
taken in war, fufficient to defray the charges of carrying it on, all 
further aid from the fubjeds was deemed unreafonable, and wa« 
rarely granted. 

Indeed, the ancients always made theii* conquefts fupport their 
public expences, or they fell in the attempt, and became themfelves 
tributary to their vidors. Their wars were decifive; and therefore, 
their imports were temporary, and not permanent, like thofe of modem 
ilates. 

A FERTILE country and induftrious inhabitants, together with a 
mild and equitable government, were the fources of the power and 
felicity of the Egyptians for a long fucceffion of ages. The kings of 
Egypt enjoyed a rich domain; this they improved by oeconomy and by 
commerce, which they carried on in their own names: from thence 
they derived the moft advantageous and legal fuccours, on public 
emergencies; and the fame hand that grafped thefword of triumphant 

♦ Memoircs pour fervir a I'Hiftoirc Gciicralc des Finances, par M. Ic Chevalier D'£on* 
A Londres chca J. DixwcU, 1764. 

conqucft^ 
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conqneft, difdaincd not to fign the difpatchcs of the royal fadorSt 
who were fent to carry on traffic, on the fovereign's account, with 
foreign nations. 

What a reproach to the contemptible race of modern nobility, 
who, in fome countries, confider commerce as a degradation of nobility, 
and will ftarve, through falfe pride, rather than be enriched by 
embracing it! 

MiNESof gold and filver always were efteemed the feparate property 
of the fovereign; andlhefe, according to diooorus siculus, produced 
annually in Egypt, a revenue of. two. millions of our money. The- 
tributes, impofed on conquered nations, entered alfo into the royal 
coffers: the fpoils of war appertained likewife to the king; but he 
generally diftributed a part to the priefts, the warriors and other 
fubjedts. "With thefe treafures in hand, the people were exempt fronr 
all impofls^ 

The public magiftrates and officers of ftate had alfo domains affignei 
them, confifting of a certain (hare of lands, with flaves to cultivate 
them; thefe were fixed and invariable, f that they devoted themfelves, 
without venality, to the public welfare. Their immenfe public works 
were all carried on at the cxpence of the royal treafury; and what that 
treafury muft have been, the monuments of the foolifh oftentation o£ 
thtir princes, may lead us to conceive, when we are told, that it coft 
no lefs than iC^^7>5^3 ft^rling in vegetables, for the confumption of 
tlie workmen, who built the grand pyramid*. 

The Ferfians are the next nation of repute, concerning whofe- 
finances we have any certain information on record. 7 heir fubfidies: 
were chiefly paid to their princes in the products of nature; fuch as 
grain, provilions, forage, horfes, camels,. G?r. Thefe .were exchanged 
w.f;ld in traffic, from which the royal trealury was replcniftied. . 
Sirabo relates, that the Satrap of Armenia fent regularly, every year^ . 
to toe king < f PcrHa, 20,000 colts. . 

Darii's, the fon of Hiftafpus, was the firft Perfian monarch, who . 
dfimaadcd from th^ reipcitive provinces of his kingdom, a regular. 



^ Mcmohreside D'Eon^ p 7» 
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K:ontribution in fpecie, by way of affeflment oa the reyenues of each. 
He fent for the deputies^ and interrogated theixit if certain fums, 
^hich he propofed to them, would he too much for their refpediye 
<liftii<^s^ and he reduced his firft demand one hal^ to fliew his mode- 
^-ation: but {o odious was the very idea of taxation, that the Perfians, 
-who had .gii^n to cvnus the title of Fatherj and to <:ambyss£s that 
of Mafter, ftilcd darius the Trader. 

The republics of Greece were fubjeft to different taxes: thole of 
^THB^s were the moft remarkable; and all the other govermaents 
fiearly refembled them, except the Lacedemonians, whofe negKgence 
an this eilential point of the care of the public revenues^ brought ^n their 
Tuin. 

SoLOK, the great Athenian legiflator^ held it as a maxim of policyt 
-^^ That wife regulations, with refpeA to the public finances, ought to 
"** be one of the firft objcdls of legiflation."— He therefore divided the 
people into three claffes. 

Th£ first, was compofed of fuch, who eftimated their effeds at 
£ve hundred meafures in grain and liquids~*for in this manner they 
computed the wealth of their citizens. 

The second, of thofe who were worth to the amount of three 
hundred meafures. 

The third, of thofe who had but two hundred. 
. F-KOM thefe three clafles, they clefted their magiftrates. — All the 
inferior citizens were comprifcd under the claffes of mercenaries and 
of artifans : in other words, of perfons labouring with their hands for 
a livelihood, and fervants. 

.The citizens of the three claffes paid annually, into the public 
trcafury, the following fums. 

Those of the firft clafs contributed an atticfc talent of filvcr — about 
55/. of our money. 

The second, half a talent— or 25A 

The third, ten minae: the fixth part of a talent — or gJ. 3/. 41/. 

As the contributions to the public treafury, were made the ilandard 
for regulating the order of the claffes, a^ citizen, by increafing his 

fubfidy 
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iubfidy to the ftate^ might raife himiclf from one clafs'to another, at 
his option. 

Strangers, that is to fay, aliens or foreigners, likewife paid a 
yearly contribution to the ftatei but it was trifling,- only twelve 
drachmae—or ys. fterling: indeed, on failure of payment, the law 
was rigid, '« They were reduced to fervitude, and expofed to fale." 

The other revenues of the Athenian commonwealth, were a fpecies 
of land tax, but it was paid in the produfts of the cultivated ground: 
duties on the importation and exportation of merchandize; the fale of 
foreft wood; the working of filver mines; and laftly, the fines impofed. 
by the judges on convidls, for variotte trcfpaiTcs or crimes. 

I HAVE been very particular in flating the Finances of Athens, for 
two reafons: 

First, On account of the high reputation of solok; who, even 
by modern writers, is ftiled, '* The prince of legiflators.'* 

Secondly, Becauie I difcover in his fyftem, a finance principle, 
which ought to be invariably adhered to in every civilized government^ 

In all public fubiidies, aids, taxes, talliages or impoAs^ laid pn the 
fubjeds of a country, due regard ought to be paid to their eftates, or 
feal poileffiond; and government ihould even avail itfelf of the foibles 
of mankind, by taxing men according to their fuppofed property^ 
deduced from the oftenfible marks of wealth, exhibited in fplendid 
equipages, coftly' furniture, rich apparel, and fumptuous tables 1 
and they likewife {hould throw out the lure to ambition, by 
apportioning rank and titles, to the contributions paid into the public 
treafury. 

At all events, property (hould be followed, wherever it is to be 
found, and a proportionable fubfidy be required from the owner. This 
is very little attended to in England, where the common people, not 
eligible to magiftracy, (thofe who at Athens paid nothing) bear the 
burthen of our public expences;* and pay not only for the extra- 
expences, but for the protcftion and fupport of civil government, 
in a manner that bears no proportion to the benefits they receive from 
that government, in comparifon to their opulent neighbours^ 

y y • The 
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The hiftory of the Lacedemonian rcpvhltc, improvident as it waa^ 
furnifhcs an anecdote of a very Cngular nature, relative to oui fiibjciSli; 
which conveys a hint of great utili^ to modern financiers. 

The Samiaps demanding a fub/idy of the LacedemonianSjr ibr having 
conquered their enemies, they fell upon an ertraordinary expedient,, 
having na public treafurc.— The government enjoined all the fiibjedU 
of the ftate t» keep a ilridt fail for one day, extending the decree to 
their very cattle; and it was ordered, that the value of the confumjptioi^ 
of thatday,^ in cafe they had not .failed^ ihould be paid to the Samians*. 
Abfurd as this fcheme. mnik appear to mo4ern ftateimeD, it is certain 
that, in^times of public danger^ »nd upon extraordinary emerg^pcies,, 
expedients as lingular murfl:' be put in practice: fuch as ve the leaft 
onerous, afluredly demand the preference j» and in a. nation famed 
£or extra;9ragant> daily expenditures, furely a iimilar plan xnight be 
deemed both pradent and produdive*. 

TsE celebrated Roman republic owed ks pco/perity to the wife 
adminiftration. of its rei^nuesi and its fall to th? corruptibly venality 
tnd didipation of the managers of that department.. 

W»iLB her geneials,^ uid chief magiftrates, reckoned it a principal 
piart of their public charai^r^ to bring, in imm.eniie tceafares to the 
ilate> and to depofit them in the temple of Saturn* as a ^red p^dge 
for the pviblic ufe>. in timesxof preffing danger, rome fiouri&edi cf\rery 
ptw vidiory added to the national revenm^ conquered nations wer^: 
made tribui^y-f'; the honour of an alliance with the Romcaa fl^e was; 
paid for, by annoal or fixed fubfidies^ and the triumphs of their con«^ 
fuls> ambafiadors and vidors, were more or lefs honourable^ in pro^ 
{>ortio(l to the riches they brought into the trqafury*. The applaufe o£ 
their country-^<»the Jionours whick virtue delights La— ^made ambitioa 
laudablei: for it was difiaterefted. 

The reply o£ Fahricius,, the Roniaa ambafladoTj, to Pyrhust, King; 

. ♦ Ariftotle dc QSconoon t6inr Li*. 
t The Romans ht\d a political, proverbial faying,, to whicTj eBc republic conftantljr/ 
adhered, while it was in a flouriflxing ftaie^ Bellm,fiif/um aUu Sec Tk. Lm Hb, 35^ 
and Plutarch'* Lsveak 
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6( Epirua, when that monardi wanted to bribe him, is a fine monitor 
%o modern minifters, and a fevcre fatirc on their condaft. 

As it ftrongly marks the charafter of thofc times when Rome was at 
the hoigbt of human glory/ permit me to recite it.— To convince 
Pyrhus, that wealth had no charms for him, at Icaft, at the expence 
of 'his country, he thus addreffcd the Kings ** 'Employed for a long 
^' time paft in the adminiftration of the affairs of the republic, I have 
^* had a thoufand opportunitite of amaffing coftfideraUe fums of 
^* money, without the leaft reproach. Could a more favourable 
** oGcafion prcfent itfelf, than that which happened four years Qncci 
^* InvefWd With the confular dignity, I was fent againft the Somnites, 
^* the Lucanians, and the Briicians, at the head of a numerous army$ 
^* I ravaged a great extent of country; 1 gained feveral decifive battles; 
^' I took many opulent cities by affault; I enriched the whole array 
^^ with their fpoils; I refunded to every citizen what he had contributed 
** towards the expences of the war; and having received the honours 
** of a triumph, I ftill put four hundred talents into the public trea- 
*' fury;"-— -Thefe illudrious examples were by no means rare in ancient 
Rome. All their great generals Were animated with the fame noble 
fefttiments, till fome years after the laft Punic war, when her vend 
citizens began to appropriate to themfelves, the ipoils of conquered 
nations, and in the fame moment to forge chains for their own coun- 
try*: fo clofely united are venality and dfefpotifm. 

I WILL not trouble you with a detail of the various impofts intro- 
duced in the decline of the republic, and during the civil wars of 
Caefar and Pompey, when the revenues they drew from their colonies, 
and tributary provinces, were confiderably diminiflicd. It is fufficient 
to obferve, that they vwre quite exbaufted, while Auguftus, Csefar 

* Of this number were Marius, Sylla, Pompey, Caefar and Lucullus, who, compareJ 
WTih thofe hrttc tnd honeft generals, Cornelius Lentulus, Q^iintus Minutius, Fortius 
Cato, .Scipio»Afriean«i8,.I^iioiiis Scipio, andPaulus EmiKus, appear to be no other than^ 
public 'Vobbdrs. I'bc fufns^-that Paulus Emiiius tranfported to Ro.m.e, and depofited. in the 
public Ueafury^ after the coqqucft of Perfia, were fo coDfuJcrable^ that no tax of any kind 
whatever was impofed on the Roman people for many years aftei this event. 

Diod. Sicul. lib. 28. ' 
Yy 2 and 
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ftnd Anthony, difputcd the empire of the world; and that, ift pro*» 
portion as the empire increafed and eftahliihed itfelf on the ruins of 
the republic, the oeconomy of government diminilhed, its expeoces 
accumulated, and taxation made fuch a rapid progrefs,. that it food 
became quite infupportable. 

From this period taxes became arbitrary,, depending entirdy of^ the 
^fpofitions of the emperors. Some of them, however, fupported 
their governments, as in the time o& the republic, on the fpoils and 
tributes of conquered countries;, fa that, under good reigns, thie 
annual fupply fwelled the public treafore, until prodigal emperors 
iquandered it away,, and tOM^k to rapine and extortion^ to fill up the 
void. 

Thes^e not onTy had recourfe to taxes known in the world befbro 
their tiaie, but they invented others, the 'very name of which were 
enough to excite hatred, deipair and revolt. 

One kid a tax on fmoke; another on the air; axiotiier ontho 
fliadow of trees,- another on fepulchral rites j another on, every tile of 
an houfe^ and,^ to complete: the Uft,, Vefpafiaa levied ^ tax on urine^ 
becaufe it was ufed for putrifying a plant called Orfeille, of wkich ^ 
ced.pafte wds madc^ efteuaed exQellent in dying,^ before, the diibowrjf 
of cochineal. 

The ingenious; author of ConfiTderatrons on the Cbmmeroe, Polic]| 
and Circumftances of Great Britain, relates an anecdote of very modera 
date^ concerning a.tax^ equally ridiculous and grievous> which, was. 
humoroufly.oppofed, though not without infult^ but to a. happy effe^ 

«* Th£ wantof convmon fewcrs in-Iifbon, before its deftru^ion bj^ 
•* the earthquake, made the carrying of human ordure out of houfesj^ 
" a beneficial employment for black women;, iiiany of whom^ being 
^ flaves, maintained, poor widows,, with, families of orphans, by luch. 
^ work. But a tax. being kid, amounting to. a third part of. theic 
^ earnings, and fome duties-in that country beingpaid in kind, when 
** the day came on which the payment of the tax commenced,, aUrthd 
** black women went with their third pot, to tHe door of the king'^ 

palace^ where they told thefoldiers on guard, they were come to* 
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^ pay Ills majefty'stax in kind:, after much mirth amongft the crowd- 
•* aflemblcd on the occafion, they were civilly defircd to retire with 
*♦ their loads, which they refufed,, and infifted upon paying the tax. 
** their own way; till the king fent them an order to depart, on his- 
^* royal promife, that the tax fhould. be abolilhed, which was ac« 
** cordingly done/' 

The only rational taxes under the Roman government; which have 
been copied by modern, flate^s, are the land and capitation taxes, andi 
fome duties on the importation of merchandize, which, together with 
the twentieth .part of the purchafe. money on the fale of flaves, formed!* 
Ae revenue deilined to defray the public expences of the ftate, under 
the emperors; and this fund was diftinguifhed by the title i£rarium^;. 
but it is to be ob&rved^ that the produce of the twentieth on tho fale. 
of flaves. waskept apart in the temple of Saturn, being ftiled SanSlum 
Mrarium^ the Holy Treafure, not to be touched but upon the. moil 
urgent and extraordinary emergencies; fo that, when Julius Caefar,'. 
amopgil other violations of the freodum of his country, forced open 4 
the temple, and ilole the treafure it contained, . it is. faid, by^fome: 
hifl:ortans» that this fund amounted to two ntxillion&of our money ; an.' 
immeofe fiim in thofe days I . 

As to the articles^ which compofed their Fiicum, or revenue fet: 
apart for the maintenance of the prince, or chief magiftrates, it con-^ 
fiiled of, fines and confifcation|^awarded in the courts of judicature for 
tran%rdlions of the laws ; of eftates left without heirs > of treafiircs 
founds diicovered, or bequeathed to unworthy perfons, Gf^j fo that, 
this revenue, was always fludtuating and uncertain \ and na general, tax 
could be levied on the people for the maintenance of their fovereigns- 
or chief magiftrates, while Rome enjoyed any remains of civil liberty.. 

Upon the total diffokition of the Roman empire, Europe was over- 
run by barbarous nations.^, who fuppprted their power, by the militaryry 
fervices of the people^ 

The chiefs who eftabliibed the feudal" kingdoms, fbund themfeTvess 
in a fludtuatmg'fitUation,. owing to the oppofition of the barons,. ^01^- 

♦ Tte Twrfury^ or Exdieqiier* Jin£Mi9rib. . 

glincipat 
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principal vaflals, who frequently made Aenrfelves iftdcpeiidamt, ercfitnjj 
thcmfelves into liftle principalities- 'While power remained thus 
diftributed into niany divifions, no regular fyftem of fupplying a public 
revenue could be eftablifhed; but aids in kind, and in fpecie^ were 
oppreffivcly extorted by each chief, and by the inferior, independant 
barons, in their refpcdive diftrifts, according to caprice, and the good 
or bad difpofition of the riiling powers, without any fixed principle. 
But when the power of theTe barons was fiibdued, and regular fyftems 
of government prevailed generally in Europe, wars became lefe frequent, 
military fervices grew out of date, and the revenue principle of taxation 
was recurred to, as in ancient times. 

The riches and ftrcngth of a ftate began now to be cftimated, not 
by its pofleffion of mines of fllver and gdld, nor yet by the quantity of 
treafure amaflfed, and hoarded up in coffers, but by the number, 
tnduiflry and commercial ipirit of its inhabitants ; by which a circulation 
df money becarhe general, the ftate flouriftied, and the mafs 6{ the 
people, not a'fcw individuals, fuch as barons and military chiefs, were 
made eafy Wd happy in. their circuitiftances. 

It was much about this aera, that the Jews, being impolitidy 
bani(hed from fome European ftates, retired to others, and invented 
bills of exchange, as a means of drawing their property out of thofc 
countries tliey vO^re obliged to quit. 

A plain proof, that though they w*re perfecuted, and exiled on 
falfe principles of policy arid religion, by the rulers of different nations, 
there wefc not wanting men of high honour, and diftinguifticd in- 
tegrity, in every country, who difapproved'thefe meafures, and honeftly 
remitted to them, in tills on their correfpondcnts, the property they 
had been obliged to abandon. 

The chief refidence of the exiled J6ws Was Lotnbardy ; from virinch 
country they afterwards emigrated to every ftate, whofe free conftitution 
would admit of their fettling^ though under fevere limitations and 
reftri(Elion6. 

Having converted their efiedls, as We have feen, • into negociafble 
tills of exchange, and by that means likewife • into money, they 

. cftabliflied 
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cftabliflied a traffic, at that time unknown in Europe, and therefore 

falfely filled^ by many refpcftable authors, 4 n?w invention: "The 

*^ lending out money at intereft/*— A bufincfs openly carried on in 

the Roman empire; and which, towards its decline, was loudly com- 

plained of, having degenerated into oppreffivc, extortionate usuRv. 

LoMBAl^DY, by thcfe means, became the general market for money* 

Extravagant needy princes mortgaged their lands and principalities, 

to obtain fums of money of the Jews for emergent occafions, and 

fometimes, they were fo diftrefled, as to be obliged jto pawn their 

jewels, and the regalia of their crowns; on fuch doniefiic occafions^ 

as to provide dowries for their daughters; and to furnifh out fumptuou's 

entertainments, and coftly public (hews, coronations, marriages, and 

other fuch events. — The idea of national credit, is reputed to ow^e its 

origin to thefe loans made to princes, on the ba(i^ of private credit. 

But we muft not .confound this with mercantile credit, an error 
ibme great writers tiavc fallen into; for though paper credits as a 
medium of exchanges, inftead of money, was introduced generally 
among the nations of Europe, by means of thefe loans, yet true mer* 
cantile ^edit, that which is ufually given for a ftate^d, cuftoijiary tinic,. 
on merchandize, and known by the n^me of book-debt, is as ancient 
as commerce itfelf. 

In proportion as paper-credit increaicd, by bills of exchamqe, and 
|)rivate obligations^ fuch as bonds, promiflary notes, and mortgage 
deeds; loans became more frequent; and money being thus eafily 
obtained, the principle of borrowing became univerfal aod irre- 
proachable; becaufe it was pradtifed by princes and whole commufiities,,. 
as well as by individuals* 

In procefs of time, it became cuftomary to raife money in moft na- 
tions of Europe, on a branch of taxes afligijed to the lender for the 
feimburfement of his principal and intereft: this operation Vfzs called 
farnung the public revenqes of a ftate, and ftill fubfifts in France. 
But as the commerce of the ftates of Europe was trifling at the time,, 
when paper^credit was firft eftablifhed, few governments could borrovf 
money of their own fubjefts^ for they had not tlie means of acquiring 

wealthy 
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wealth, therefore the Jews of Lombardy were applied to; and thcfc 
money ncgociations having brought them more intimately acquainted 
with the minifters and fllgents of the princes of Europe, fome of thefc, 
more enlightened than the reft, difcovered the commercial genius of 
this induftrious, perfccutcd people; found that it might be turned to 
the advantage of the ftate, that fhould proteft them ; and on this prin- 
ciple, gave them encouragement to fettle in their relpeftive countries* 

So early as the reign of Edward the Confcflbr, we find them fettled 
In England; but in fuch a manner, as plainly flic ws /the unhappy 
fituation of thefc wanderers at that sera; for by the twenty-fecond law 
of the Confeflbr, all the Jews in the kingdom are declared to be tinder 
the king s proteftion; or rather flaves to the king, for it adds, ** the 
^ Jews and all that are their's, are the king's." Even for this partial 
proteftion, they paid very dear; and yet all the impofitions laid on 
them, could not feciure them in this country, from the arbitrary dif- 
pofitions of future kings, and the fkvage bigotry of their Tubjefts; So 
that they were always on the wing, tranfporting their perfons and 
cfFeds from place to place, in the moft focret manner^ thereby in- 
creating the negociation of bills of exchange, and extending the idea 
of paper -credit; but the end of encouraging tliem to fettle in England, 
which was to improve th£ commerce, and add to the riches of the 
Hate, by the certainty, readinefs and univerfality oi their communi- 
cation with all trading nations, was defeated by the intolerant ipiritof 
the times, and the avarice of our kings. 

On the acceffion of Richard the Firft, numbers came over to Eng- 
land, and confulting with their brethren in London, it wai refolved to 
make a large free gift to Richard on the day of his coronation; ac- 
cordingly the deputies attended for that purpofe, richly dreffed; but 
the populace, inflamed by the monks and friars, cruelly misiflaered 
them. Richard hung up the ringleaders of this aflafEnation, but thcfe^ 
unfortunate people did not perceive that he meant to protect them, 
only for the fake of their riches; and, therefore, notwithftanding what 
had happened, there remained great numbers in all parts of the kingdom^ 
who the following year underwent the fame fate. 

At 
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At Lynn, Norwich^ Stamford and Lincoln,* the mad populace 
j^iilaged their efFeds, burnt' theht^6ufes to the ground, and then 
oiurdered them. But at York, -irfie moft horrid fcehe of cruelty was 
exhibited; for the governoT of the caftle having given refuge to five 
hundred of thefe unfortunate people, befides' wonien and children ; the 
ihigh-fheriffij ^t the hfead pif the populkcc, attacked the caftle ; and the 
Jews, having in vain offered a large fum of money to be permitted to 
^•etire, even withouf any efFeds, an ancient rabbin perfuaded them to 
deftroy.themfelves ; which was effefted in the foll6wing manner: every 
mafter of a farnily cut his wife and children's^^ throats, and hisfcrvants; 
after which, he diipatched himfelf. 

Not even this difmal tragedy could prevent others of this tribe 
from coming over in more favourable times ^ for in the reign of 
HENRY^iii. they were fo well eftabliflied, were grown fo rich, and 
had got poiTeifioh of fo much land for the loan of money, that an a£t 
of parliament was inade, that no Jew ihould enjoy a freehold in any 
manor, land or eftate, by charter, gift, obligation or otherwife; 
which law remains iii force to this hour: and in the following reign^ 
they were banifhed the kingdom for ever; their eftates were likewifd 
confifcated to the king's ufe, except fuch funis as were neceflary to 
defray the expences of their voyage to the continent : they were charged 
with having made themfelves univerfally odious by ufury and extortion, 
Butjt upon principles of fpund policy, they have fincc been re-admitted, 
and enjoy mbft of the eflential rights of other fubjedls. 

I HAVE'been thus particular in their hiftory, for two fpecial reafbfts: 
firft, becaufe we owe the origin and introdudlion of paper-credit, and 
of our modern revenue principles, to thefe money-making people; and 
fecondly, becaufe we have ftill fome illiberal people amongft us, who 
wifli to fee the oppreflions, to which fuperftition, prejudice and avarice 
gave birth, in former times, revived in our days. Upon every trifling 
occafion, the murmurs of difcontcnted, envious rhen, break forth; 
and our public prints are full of projefbs for burtheriing with taxes, or 
exiling, the veryinftruments of the extenfive power of theBritilh empire, 
and of the affluence of its chief citizens. Againft all fuch dangerous* 

Z z innovators. 
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innovators^ and ihaltow politicians^ a wife adminiftratioa will alwayr 
be upon its guard, and will not foffer their arguments to have anj 
weight, till they can prove that the unrivalled public credit of this: 
kingdom is a national evilj for while we acknowledge it to be the 
fupport of univerfal commerce, it muft be our intereft to protefl: and 
encourage all worthy men of thi& denominatioo, and not to confound 
them indifcriminately with the unworthy^ of which there are fbme ta 
be found in every religious and civil fociety on earth. 
' Mortgaging their domains^ borrowing, money on their jewels^ 
and other fuch temporary expedients, being found inadequate to the 
wants of the princes of Europe^ as their ambition and luxury increafedi^ 
aids and fubfidies, from the property of their fubjedts,, were occaConally 
granted upon very extraordinary occafions, either for the maintenance 
of the king's perfonal dignity, or for national icrviccs. Thefe aids 
were originally granted in kinds and fuited, in their very nature, ta 
the occafions for whiqh they were req.uired« When, for inftance, a 
king of England, in the early periods, of our hiAory, afked a. fubfidy 
for his domeftiQ concerns, it was granted him in wool; the care of 
converting it into money being left to the royal merchant, and hfs 
agents^ But if he wanted to go to wart each county furnlihed its. 
quota of (hips, ieaoien and land forces j. and either paid for,, or pro^ 
vidcd provifions and ftpres^ 

A REVOLUTION in the fyftem of polity at length taking place, wfth. 
rej(peft ta England, ia confequeace of which military fervice in perfoa 
was abolifhed, and. wool prohibited to be exported ; fubfidies were 
granted in fpecie,,by the creation of taxes;, but the produce of thele 
being flow and uncertain,, it often happened, that the emergency was 
fuch as required, on the inftant* the grofs fumthefe taxes could only 
furnifh, in the courfe of a year; therefore, money was borrowed on. 
the eftiraate of the annual income, by anticipation, or it was farmed 
cut, for a certain funu When, the inconveniences and opprellions 
attending thcfe methods made them odious, then another expedient 
was fallen upon, which was to raife the fupplies for the extra-demands 
of the ftate within the ycar^ by what were called perenpial ways and 
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means j the chief of which was, by monthly, or half yearly afleff- 
mcots on every county throughout the kingdom.^ But^ at length, 
extent of territory, byconqueil and colonization, increafe of commerce, 
and the multiplication of political connexions, all of which involved 
the powers of Europe in long and expenfive wars, rendered it impof- 
fible, in countries deftitute of mines of gold and filver, to raife the 
large fupplies, now become requifite, by any rational means, within 
the* year, fo as to entail no debt on the next. 

Then it was that public credit was . introduced into France, and 
England, on the fame principles : that of borrowing of the natives and 
of foreigners, immenfe funis, on determinate or perpetual annuities; 
for the payment of which certain funds were created and appropriated, 
whereby taxes became hereditarily fixed on the fubjeds, yet unborn, 
of both countries* 

Tn% concife, hiftorical review we have made of the fources of the 
public revenues of ancient ftatcs and empires, is fufiicient for our puf- 
pofes which was to deduce the origin of public credit, the bafis of 
the; funding fyftem: a lyftem that, with a few occafional variations, 

: adapted to particular times and circumftances^ has been fteadily pur- 
fued in Great Britain, from the Revolution to this hour; and has 
proved an inexhauftible treafure, amply compen fating for the want of 
ttinfes "of the precious metals, and anfwering every purpofe of the 
aAcients, without reducing our government to the fatal neceffity of 
pillaging conquered countries, of felling her protedion and alliance, 

: or of fuflFering.hcr dependant colonies to be harrafled and oppreflcd by 
tyrannic prefpAs. 

But this fruitful expedient, owing to the expenfive, though fuc- 
cefsful wars we have carried on, fince/we firft had recourfc to it, has 
brought upon ourfelves, and entailed upon generations to come, a reputed 
national debt, amounting to a fum almoft incredible; a circumftance, ia 
the opinions of many men. of cool judgement and found underftanding, 
extremely alarming. It is, therefore, become a fubjedt of the moft 
ftrious and critical enquiry, whether the public credit of Great Britain, 
: . . Z z 2 and 
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and its funding fyftem founded thefeon, proceeds on true or falfe ro^^ 
venue principles; in other terms, whether it will ftill continue to be^• 
the fupport of the profperity of this kingdom; or, in the end, be pro- 
duaive of fome*dreadful revolution. 

It was with the utmoft diffidence I firft: entered upon the difcuffioii> 
of this delicate point ; but it is with gfeat pleafurc I now inform my^ 
readers, that while this part of my work has been under my liands 
preparing for the prefs, a moft elaborate treatife on circulation and the 
Englifli fixnds^ has appeared in fht French ianguage'*^ unanimoufly 
attributed to the mafterly pen of Mr. Pinto, the celebrated aulhor of" 
the Effay on Luxury, and of the Letter on Card-playing, fb w^ll knowoK 
and fo juftly admired, in France, Holland and England -f-. 

In this treatife, I happily find my own fentiments, rcfpe^itJg our- 
national debt,, fupported by fome incontrovertible afgumeilts/'XJ^fcich,. 
though they occurred to' me, and flianybfiAy^ readers: Will:Mtolledt: 
• were mentioned in my ledures^. wanted the aid oFaddMefifer aMhbVity^ 
and a more ample illuftration, which I am now chabled tO'gitettlicm» 
To the information I have gained frqni the treatife 6n titc'uhtiotir the 
public are indebted for the clear decifi'on'I ft'all^pi'efuind toirifilkein 
favour of our funding fyfteni,! notwiliitfindfing all thd'atkhoWlfi^ged,, 
or reputed difad vantages attendiiig it. ' - " :. :i . 

But, after paying this debt of grktitilde io Mf.^iPiAio^^it^iB imt 
^ juftice to myielf and to the Englllt prefs, to acqtiki^t my ^ouAttymerig, 
^that there is a, want of candour In tni§ genrf^nian, W' laj^ing cMni {to 
the firft 'difcovery and publication of the" following Kyj)dthefis5 *^ Thit. 
** the public credit and funds of England are the fourtcs of it* pov^er, . 
** cxtenfive commerce, and national glory Z*^ So long fihce-as'lthe year: 
I76i> I gave it as my. humble opinion,' ^*Tliat,'indepeiiaaht of the 

♦ Traite de Ta Circulation, ct du Credit: contenant un^ Aaalylellaifohh^^s fronds. 
d'Angleterre, & dc ce qu'on appclle Commerce, ou jeu d^A^^tionsi^tm^exMi^n^Hti^ue'de 
plufieurs Traites fur les iiDpots, les Fiaances, &c. A Amftdi-dam,' ohez Marc. Micjiel 
Ray, 1771. Odlavo. : , 

f EfTai fur le Luxe. - A.- Amfterdamj Jj^tn I«etlre0 fur Ic jeu des Cartes. A. 
'ILpadres, i768*. * ; 

*« mifchiefifc 
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^-mifchiefs^cifingfijom ftbck-jobbing, the ftupen(Jou8.fabric of public 
^credit had accomplilhod the grcateft :^vents for the 'glory, welfare 
*^ and prefervation of thpfe realms* 3" and,, as my little piece has' gone 
through feveraleditionsin London, was tranflated into the French Ian* 
guage, and was inferCed, by detached, pieces, in. the ;Jlreyden Gazette,, 
foon after^ its publication, it is hardly poffible it^ould Ji^ve efcaped 
the notice of our author; much lefs, ,that well informed EnglijOhmen^ 
(hould tell him at Paris, after the peace,. •* That his fyftem, as to out" 
" national debt, was quite newt*-" 

Sir James Stuart's Enquiry into the PrincipTfes of Political OEco* 
nomy, an excellent work, which I have frequently had. occafion to^^ 
mention in the preceding treatifes, was likewife published- at London 
in 1767; and in the chapters on circulation, public credit; debts and? 
taxes, it will be found, that this judicious writer was thoroughly v 
fenfible of the folidity and national advantages of public credit; and is^ 
fo far from apprehendiag .a^y bad confequjences from the national debt, , 
that he is of opinion we njajr Safely go onjioj^ the fame way, . as long as 
we can find funds to pay the annual inteyeft on any ftefh debts govern- 
ment may contra<3:* I cannot tl^ercfore ^dinit, that Mr. Pinto *' has > 
** opened the eyes of EngKflirheii ar\4 foreigners on the fubjedl:" with' 
refpeit to the latter, however, .>he has trertainly taken the moft effedual . 
means to diflipate their alarms, and to encourage them to veft their 
property in the Britifh funds, of /which he gives them an intelligent 
fatisfadory explanation; and for. which, the Britifli government ought : 
to make him fome honorary acknowledgement. 

If the love of fame is laudable, if a defire to live, after death, in the 
tememberanceof our countrymen, is commendable, this little digreffion . 
will be pardoned;, and, there is an honeft pride in contending for the 

• Sec Every Man his own Broker, by T. Mortimer ^ firft edit. 176 1; orfeventh edit..<^. 
1769% London, printed for S. Hooper* 

, t Jn 1768, being more fully convinced of the truth of the propofition I had advanced * 
ih 176 1, I publi(bed an anonymous pamphlet on the fubjefl entitled << The National 
«* Debt, no National Grieyantc^'" which was|;vrell received by the public, and is now out 
of print. . 
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honour of having been in the leaft degree ufcful to the community of 
which we are members. Thefe motives have animated me, in this 
cafe, to affert my right; but it is now time to proceed to the fecond 
part of the Element of Finances; in which the nature and extent of 
the public credit of Great Britain (hall be amply delineated; and our 
funding fyftem juitified, on the mod undeniable principles. 
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PART IL 

O N THE 

Nature^ Solidity^ Prefent Extent j and National Advantages^ 

OF T HE 

FUBLIC CREDIT, and FUNDING SYSTEM 

OF 

G R B A r BRITAIN. 

X SHALL be very concifc in my definition of public credit; becaufe 
I imagine the fubjeit is pretty well underftood in this kingdom, fo 
many perfoni being concerned in its prefent, extenfive operations. 

Public credit, as it relpeds money tranfadlions, and particularly 
the fyftem of Finances, or the adminiftration of the revenues of king- 
doms, means no more, than that mutual confidence between govern- ^ 
ment and the people, which enables the former to obtain,, by difpofing 
the latter to contribute, very large portions of tlieir perfonal eftates, to 
fupply the public exigences of the ftate,. on great emergencies; upon 
the ftrength of obligations contra^ed, and proroifcd to be punctually 
performed, in future time. This has been carried to a greater height 
in England of late years, than ever was imagined in any other country,^ 
or conceived to be poffiblc in this. In Abort, it has aftonifhed and 
perplexed fom« of the powers of Europe, and has been the terror of 
others ♦•. 

No age, no hiftory of any country, ancient or modern, Bas been, 
able to produce fuch a glorious inftance of the effedt of inviolate con- 
ftitutional faith and honour on the part of the borrowers; or of fucfi. 
unlimited and chearful confidence, on the part of the lenders. 

* La dette natiohale en Angleterre,. et les fonds qui lia compofent, connu fous. le nom 
(Tannuites; Tefpece de commerce U dr jeu (fu'sn en fait,'font deirenus depui3 qudqur 
teois rpbjed de ratcentioo de9 puiflajicesi Xraiti dt la Circulation et du Credit, p. ^i. 
2 
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This is meant as a defcrved eulogium on the parties^ merely 88 
DEBTORS and creditors. The confequences, to the reft' of the 
nation, of this vaft paper-caftle, vrc mttft difcufs more minutely 
hereafter. 

Let us now enquire by what mreins thfe fabrick of public credit lias 
been eredled in this kingdom. 

Whatever is cftabliftied by the authority, and common confent 
of a nation, to be the medium of their mutual exchanges with each 
other, is properly the money of that nation. It may,, therefore, 
confift'of gold, filver, and copper coin; or of paper; as bills of ex- 
change, promiiTary notes, bonds, and other fecurities for fpecie; all 
of them aniwecing one and the fame purpofe: general circu* 

;LATiaN* 

On this principle, banks. of circulation were formed 5 teing zA 
; improvement on banks for mere depofit. 

And on the good faith of banks of circulation, together with' a- 
^political application of the principle, and of the advantages arifing 
ffrom it, was planned the fyftem of borrowing money on public, or 
mational credit, in England. The faith of parliament having the fame 
.cffcd: as the inviolate credit 6f banks; and being fubftituted in the 
jplace; that is to fay, to fupply the defed of amaifed treafures, or of 
iinines of the precious metals. 

The ^general definition of Jsl bank, means no more, than a puUic 
!tfl:epofitary for money, to be refunded on demand. 

But banks on this limited fcheme not being generally ufeful to 
a:ommerce, improvements were made on this idea of depofiting money , 
in banks, at firft only intended for the convenience and fecurity of 
^private perfons; and the Italian bank« very ^arly opened a circulation 
fpecie, by difcountiqg and ne^ociating bills of exchange, and by pur- 
.chafing or lending money on bullion, plate, jewels, and other valuable 
JefFedls. For the knowledge of this profitable traffic they were in- 
debted to the Jews, fettled in Lombardy, who, partly for their own 
convenience, and partly on the principle of gain, affifled in the cftab- 
flifhment of banks of x:irculation* In procefs of time, thefe banks 
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^arcquired additional ftrength and new profits, by means of their credit, 
which enabled them to make their notes the medium of their exchanges, 
and to iflue them in payment of demands on them, in the room of rafli. 

In our di<5tionaries of commerce, you may find an ample detail of the 
*ronftru<5tton of all the banks of Europe, My fubjeft requires an atten- 
tion only to two: the bank of Amfterdam, and the bank of England; 
the firft having fumiftied the outlines of, and the laft fapported the 
ilrudlure of, public credit, and of paper-money, in this country. 

The bank of Amfterdam was founded at the beginning of the laft 
trentury; the republic of Holland having already viewed, with a wiQiful 
eye, the national advantages arifing to the ftates of Venice from their 
bank^ They, therefore, took the advantage of favourable circum- 
ilances— peace, commercial profperity, and a redundancy of caftr—^ 
to form a bank, which was at once to be a repofitory for money, and 
to fupply its place in commercial tranfadtions : for, by an ordinance, 
at the time of its eftabliflimcnt, the payment of bills of exchange, and 
of merchandize purchafed in wholefale quantities, muft be made only 
in aflignments oh the bank, which cannot be refufed; and thus mil- 
lions are circulated in a day, without the intervention of the precious 
metals, by fimple transfers, or aflignments on the bank. But for the 
convenience of ftrangers and of retailers, there are a fet of cafliiers, out 
of the bank, who are always ready to iflue cafti for bank aflignments; 
and no fum is taken in at the bank, from private pcrfons, under three 
hundred florins, about thirty pounds ftcrling. By thefe means, there 
Is always fpecie enough current for the purpofes of common domeftic 
circulation : and though thi€ famous bank docs not avail itfelf of 
iflTuing notes of credit, yet its reputation, through the facility of its 
•transfers, and the prevailing notion of its vafl: treafurcs, real or ima- 
ginary, was carried to fuch a height, that it furpafled all other banks 
in Exirope, till that of England began to flourifli; and, on account of 
its improvement of the Amfterdam plan, to gain the preference. 

William IIL cftabliftied the bank of England, upon fome of the 
t)utiines of that of Amfterdam, with thefe material improvements. 
3No pcrfons are conftraincd to pay, or to receive payment in bank aotes; 

3 A the 
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the matter is left open, free and optionabIe> agreeable to thegcnius ofi 
the BrltiQi nation. 

The original proprietors, or fuhfcribers to-the fund. which, formed 
the capital of the Bank of England, had four per cent, annaal intereflr,, 
from the time of making the depofitj nor was the whole principal fum 
ever called for, I believe only fcvtnty^fivt percent. Thus they have en- 
joyed four per cent, on a nominal ^loo (hare; this has likewife rifen, 
by the profits of .the company, to five and a half per centi befidcs* 
which, their original nominal jj^ioo (hare has rifen to be worth £160,^ 
and fometimcs more : whereas the contributors to the foundation of the. 
Bank of Amfterdam, have never received any other profit, but that of- 
th$ rife and fall of the agio, on buying and fellings which varies from, 
three to fix per cent. I fpcak of the public; what the ftates or the 
diredors may gain, is as great a fecret as the treafures of ih\^ bank;^. 
eftimated, by fome writers, at twenty-eight millions fterling, in gold: 
and filver bars and fpecie* But Sir \yilliam Temple, a very difcern- 
ing man, obferves, that there was no fbrmitig aCn adequate notion of/ 
its real ridhes; for though they (hew a great quantity of ingots of 
gold and filver. In a large vault under the town-houfe, yet the facks 
(landing by thdm, and faid to contain coin, may, or. may not^ as the)^ 
are never infpedled but by the burgomaftcrs. It is mo(l likely, the- 
greateft part of their treafure is ideal; and that King WilKara was in. 
the fecret, fince he fo readily purfued the (ame principles of public, 
credit in England. 

In every reputable bank, whja(e hotejs on demand enter into circa- 
lation the fame as fpecie, one third of the amount of their papers 
credit will always be a fufficiency of coin ta keep their cafli payments, 
regular; and fo long as money can be inftantly had for their notes,, 
thefe will always have the preference,, on account of the facility of 
tranfport, and to avoid the time and trouble of talc, in large fums« 

But King William extended the Dutch plan, by con ft ituting an- 
nuities determinate and perpetuaU as a cohfideration for capital fums> 
borrowed; and thefe were made transferable on the very principle o£ 
the transfers of the bank at Am(terdam.. 
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•TTius is thfi. true origuj pf the funding fchcme; and the hiftojy of 
4bc gencratiou of brokers, bears the fame date. It is likcwife re- 
:maxkablc^ that tljeir cosxipax&ofi for buying and felling is an eighth 
J>er cent; cx^^y the fame as is taken by the agents of the bank affign- 
mexxts at Amfter^am. But the misfortune attending the funding fyflem 
at the Revoli^ipn, was, That want of afFc<ftion, a diffMence of govern^ 
ment, and the fear of another revolution, prevented Kkig WilHam 
from profit! ra;g by the plenty of money then unemployed in the nation, 
and obliged him to tender very high intcreft, which opened the door 
to all the extifes that have been entailed on us, 

SurJamesStuart juftlyobferves,That when money regorges in ihc 
h^ands of private perfons, and canixot be employed in trade or purchafing 
lands to advantage, it becomes ufelefs^ large capitals being only valued 
ibr the intej:eft they will bear. Had William's government been fixed, 
and undifturbcd by any apprehenfions of rebellions and revolts, he 
migh^ have borrowed money at two p^r cent, inftead of fix. 

But the Jews, whofe correfpondence is general, took advantage of 
liis fituation, and kept up the value of money, on private fecurities, 
as high as pofiible^ that the government might be obliged to tender 
the fame on more profitable terms : good private credit being then 
d:eemed mpre fecure than the public credit of an unfettled government. 
It is not necefiary for me to run through a detail of all the life 
annuities, transferable perpetual annuities, lotteries, &c« introduced 
after this period* You will readily perceive that the imaginary wealth, 
the reputation of the reality of which is kept up by the afllgnments or 
transfers of the bank of Amfterdam, is the very papcr-caftle we have 
credted and fortified on every fide with fuch fuccefs in England. 

Xbe public market for our funds, open every day, holidays excepted, 
is, to people poflefl^ed of perfonal eftates, exaftly the fame as a general 
bank of circulation: and the transfer-books of tlie fundry annuities 
conftituting xh? national dcbt> are, to all intents and purpofes, the 
figures or reprei^ntatiyes of ca{h, or the medium of exchanges; and 
will fo continue, as loi>g as the market continues open, which will be 
as lojig as the annual intereft is regularly paid when due. 
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After the fatal year 1720, when, if any thing could have dcftroyeA 
public credit in this kingdom, it muft have expired, men wrere gene- 
raJly folicitous about the probability of refunding the capital, or prin* 
cipal fum lent tg- government: but fmce the cxtenfion of the funding- 
fyilem has opened a general market for the ftocks, the whole attention^ 
of the people concerned in them fliould properly be, and it chiefly is^. 
confined to the profpeft of the regular payment of the intercft. Forr 
a& to the principal fum it is recoverable at market every day. 

The people in France ftill retain their anxiety arrd concern for the- 
reftoration of their capitals, for this reafon; becaufe their government* 
Bath violated, its public faith, by flopping the payment of the intercft- 
of its loans; and therefore, there is not a daily marketable price to-, 
their aftions, as there is to our funds. The financier, therefore, at the* 
head of the revenue-department in France, muftr ftudy the means oP 
refunding the principal after a certain term* and of providing for the^ 
intereft in the interim. Unable to accomplifli either in the laft war^. 
the public credit of France was almoft ruined; for they ftopt payment ; , 
and. called this breach of faiths one of the calamities of-war. 
, While the public credit of England, owing to the inviolate faith of ' 
pflrliament, was rifing every day, and the contequcnccs of an open- 
market, and current price for ourfund« was; That all the unemployed^ 
money in Europe was thrown into them; which increafed our national : 
powers; gave U6 the capitals of foreigners at a moderate intereft, tor- 
iacreafe general circulation; to keep up^ the prices of our funds; and, 
if employed in- trade, in the courfe of -circulation, to yield a profit of! 
iixper cent over and above the intereft paid -for it. . 

I HAv« faidy that the extent of our public credit in the- lift war,\ 
augmented, our national powers, — Hear what a late writer fays oa.; 
this head. 

" In point of natural weal tfc, France is by far the richfcft of the twa . 
•* kingdoms- — How comes it then that flie is found fo infinitely infe- 
rior to England I the riches of the latter kingdom are able to raife 
up armies out of ftone ! She has nothing to do, but to ftamp with her 
fbot^ and. Pompey's legions . fpring up at her conimand! The golcf 

^ aa4r: 
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^ and filvcr.of France is twiqe as much as that of England j and yet 
•* one country feems to be in want of Common wealth, and the other 
^ difgorges its guineas all over Europe!--- Alii— All! is public credit 
^ and paper! — The moll amazing ftrufture that the wit of man ever 
^ erciSted!—- The temple of Solomon has been long:: boafted' of in the 
•* world; and' its cofting fome forty or fifty millions t a child's play-* 
*• thing to the architedure of the Engli(hl They have expended three 
^^ times as mucb on an edifice, and hung it in the air! The moA 
** etherial building.furcly that ever waved to the winds. of Heaven!** ' 

Public CREDIT then is a national good j it raifes us fleets and armie9 
tnore expeditioufly than the mint could <:oii^ the precious metaU«.. 

Paper, the reprefentative of thefe, by means of our national credit^ 
raifes twelve millions in a few hours, by the figipatures of eight or ten 
merchants^ of v>ft property and- influence, fubfcribcrs for themfelves 
and friends:, the. authority of the nation^ i ts^legiflative. body, damps • 
its currency, and makes it, in an inflant, not^ only the medium of 
our exchanges between ourfelves, but a valua]blexoniideratioafor the 
unemployed money of foreigners. 

By thLs method of r^iifing the prodigious fums wanted, for thq public 
fcrvice, in. time of war, we avoid the tedious and oppreffivc modes 
formerly in pradicc here, and ftill fubfifting in France j fuch as heavy 
capitations, or poll-taxes; monthly afreflments on lands andperibnal 
eftates; and other burthenibme impof>tions> and we raife the fupplies 
on the beft revenue principle imaginable — By voluntary contributionsyr. 
or loans from our own fubjedts and foreigners.- 

"In fine, public fecurities are. with us, become a kind of money j. 
" and pafs as readily, at the current .price, as gold orfilver* Wherever 
" any profitable undertaking oflfers itfelf, however expenfive, there arc 
^ never wanting hands enough to embrace it# Our national debts 
*^ furniih oar merchants with a fpecies of money, that is continually 
•* multiplying, in their hands; and produces fure gain, befides the" 
<^ profits of their commerce. This muft enable them to trade for leis 
^ profit.—- .The finall profit of the merchant renders the coiAmodity 
M cheaper; caufcs a greater confumptioni quickens the labour of the- 
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^ comt»on people, and helps to ipread arte smd ioduftry through tbc 
^' world ♦•" 

It is not poffible to add to this aaalyfisof pablic credit, and its be« 
Aeficial eflfedsj without becoming tedioufiy prolix ; and indeed I moil 
heartily fubfcribe to the opinion of Sir James Stuart : ** The principles 
^ wWch influence the dodtrine of public credit, are fo (ew and fo plain, 
^* that it is fiirpriiing to fee how circamAances could poffibly involve 
<* them in the obfcurity into which we fend them plunged on many 
^* occafions :*' he might havie added, by moft writers on the fulye^, 
for want c£ precifion. 

HbR£ then let us r^ft the merits of thecaufe in behalf qf public 
credit, till we have fairly and amply flated all the obje^oas of its 
adverfaries^ and produced <the whole catalogue of evils alledged to be the 
refult of our extenfive funding iyftem. They have employed the pens 
of the greateft writers, and the tongnes of the greateft orators in this 
kingdom^ at different periods fence the Revolution : yet, notwithftanding 
4all their declamations, public credit has outlived the gloomy pro- 
phecies of its bankruptcy.; is in a more flourifliing condition at prefent 
than in any former time; and will fupport us triumphantly in twenty 
future wars againft the united powers of the houfe of Bourbon; fecuring 
to us, likewiie, our unrivalled commerce $ if the treafury department 
is beftowed on able, xcfolute^ honeft ' minifters. 

The capital objedtions to the funding fcheme were ftarted at the 
time of its inAitution; and have continued ever fince, with little or no 
variation; except that theinurmurs of the people, and the declamations 
of both writers and fpeakers on the fubjedt, have grown louder and 
imore vehement, in proportion as the national debt and taxes have 
increafed, 

A NUMB«R of projefts have likewife been oflfered to the public, from 
time to time, for paying off or leffcning this national debt; alf of 
which have proved ideal, chimerical, or inadequate to the end prb- 
pofed : even the expedient adopted by the legiflature, the creatiof^ of 
<he finking fund, has failed; and the partial, occafional difchargc of 

• Hume on Public Credit, 
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one or two millions at different times^ iince the laft peace> has onljr 
ibrved to -fhew the imbecility of thofe minifters who have made fo idle 
an application of the increafing revenue of the finking fund; which I 
fliall demonftrate, in the third part of this treatife^ might have^bceni 
much better employed* 

Those two. remarkable periods^ the eftabliflwncnt of the finking; 
fund, in 1716, and the alienation of theiame fund, in 1-727, producci 
» number of diflcrtations frotn the prefs> and of ver3j. fpirited debates 
in. parliament, too long to be inferted in^this place.;, and as the fubftancQ^ 
of all that was then faid or written,, againft the funding, fyftem, and the: 
national debt, has been afliduoufly feledled- and urged with double forces 
by later opponents, I fli all confine myfelf to them^- but thofe vvho are 
defirous to have an opportunity of obfcrving, that no new arguments- 
have been advanced for fomc years,, though the fuppofed grievance has 
continued to grow more and more intolerable every day, are reqiiefled^ 
to refer to the hiftory of,., and proceedings in parJianient at the above^ 
mentioned periods* 

Mr. Hum£ is, of all others^ the paoft formidable adverfary we haver 
to encounter ; his great reputation having fl:amped fuch an authority 
on his opinions, that they have paffed currently with the public ; and 
very few writers have ventured to enter the lifts againft a champion fo- 
univerfally protected and efteemed. Yet, this celebrated hiftorian, this- 
admired philofopher, is vulnerable on his weak fide; and it is in his 
Political Eflays, that he has laid hixiifelf open to the attacks of cri- 
. ticiftn ; his maxims being advanced with great, boldnefs, without 
referve, and. with fuch a. confidence of being founded on true prin»- ^ 
Giples, that it ihould feem.as if the author hinifelf looked upon them^ 
as incontrovertible* 

As a proof of this, I need only die his hypothefis wi^th refpeft'ta^ 
public credit; to which fubjedt I fliall confine my ftridures on his 
political opinions. ^ One of thefe two events muft happen >. cither 
*' the nation muft deftroy public credit, or public credit wilL deftroy 
•*^ the nation r 'tis impoflible they can both iubfift together, after the 
^J' manner they have been hitherto managed in this, as well as in fome 
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^* other nktion^." This is the well ktiownpojiu/afum which Tia 
Tounded the alarm to the whole kingdom, and has propagated 'a general 
apprehenlion concerning the final confequence of the national debt : 
tvcry fpeculativd projector, every difappointed ftatcfman, every pfeudo 
patriot, every timid, or hypocondraical adventurer in the public funds, 
and all the ruined gamblers in 'Change Alley, have made this their 
common text, and have filled our ears with tedious eflays and de- 
fciamations on theapprdachihghankruptcy of the ftate: in times of war, 
adding to its horrors; and, in the halcyon days of peace, diflurbing 
its repofc, by their ill-judged intimidations. Biit we fhall ealily filencc 
the difciple^, if we^re able to~ refute their mafter. 

Oqr learned author examines the effeft of public credit on our 
domeftic and foreign concerns; and having found it, as he imagines, 
highly detrimental to both, he draws the ftrikirig conclufion we have 
juft noticed. 

' • With refpeft tothe firft, hd obferves, ^ That public flocks, being 
'" a kind of paper-credit, have till the difadvantages attending that 
*^ fpecies of money,~-They banifh gold and filver from the moft con- 
** fiderable Commerce of the ftate, reduce them to common circulation, 
'^ and by that means render all provifions and Ubour dearer than 
** otherivife they would be.— That the taxes which are levied to pay 
** thefe dehts, are apt to be a check upon induftry, to heighten the 
^* price of labour, and to 'be an oppreffion on the poorer fort. — That 
•* foreigners poffefling a fliare of our national funds, they render the 
*' public,' in a manner, tributary to them; and may, in time, occafion 
'* the tranfport of our people and induftry. — That the grcateft part of 
*^ public ftock being always in the hands of idle people, who live on 
*' their revenue, our funds give great encouragement to an nfelefs and 
^ inadive life." 

" These are the injuries wliich,** he fays, ** arife to commerce and 

" induftry, from our public funds; but though they arc very con- 

^* fiderable, yet, in his idea, they are trivial, in comparifon of the 

*• prejudice which refults to the ftate, confidered as a body politic; 

*^ which muft Support itfelf in the fociety of nations, and have various 

^* tranfaftions 
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tranfadioQs with other ftates, in wars and ncgociations. The ilJ, 
^* there, is pure and unmixed, without any favourable circumftance to 
^^ atone for it ; and it is an ill too of a nature the higheil and mod: 
-** important." 

One would imagine, after fuch a declaration, that we (hould be 
made acquainted with the nature of this evil; and that a political dif- 
fertation would have followed, to point out in what manner our weight 
and influence with foreign powers is impaired by our public funds : 
but here, Mr. Hume fails of his ufual precifion, and leaves the fubjedt 
open to our conjeftures, without offering the leafl elucidation, though 
the propofition^ if true, is indeed of the mod interelling and alarming 
nature. The very rcvcrfe^ however, {hall be proved, in its proper 
place; but this is not the only inconfiftency in the celebrated Eflay on 
Public Credit. In faA, what Mr. Hume has advanced in favour of 
our public fecurities, and on which he lays little or no ftrefs hinifelf, 
has proved ftriftly true in every refped; the advantages allowed by 
him to be derived from them, have, contrary to his opinion^ confix 
clering the political circumftances and iituation of the kingdom, over« 
balanced the ills that have refulted from them in our domeflic oeconomy. 
They have increafed circulation and confumption; ** they have 
^* quickened the labour of the common people, to provide a furplus 
'* of commodities for exportation; and have helped to j^read arts and 
** induftry through the whole fociety*." 

From the year 17521 when Mr. Hume wrote, to the prefent time, 
no performance of any reputation has appeared in oppofition to the 
fyftem of public credit and funding, except a very ingenious treatife, 
lately publifhed by dr. price, intitled, ** Obfervations on Reverfionary 
Payments; on Schemes for providing Annuities for Widows, and for 
Ferfans in old Age, &c; and on the National Debts" -f-. The charadter 
of this refpe€lable author, joined to his great /kill and accuracy in 
arithmetical calculations, juftly engaged the attention of the public to 
his obfervations on a fubjed, in which all ranks of men are more or lefs 

• Compare p. 387 and 388 of the Effay on Public Credit, with p. 389, 395, and 396, 
t London, pointed for T^Cadcll,!;;!. 
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interefted; and the general approbation this treatifc met with, induced 
the Doftor to ,publi(h an Appeal to the Public on the Subjed: of 
the National Debt; the motives to which he declares to be, that the 
obfervations he had made on this head, in his Treatife on Reverfionary 
Annuities, had been confidered as very important, by the concurrent 
opinions of the beft judges; but the managers of our public affairs not. 
having favoured them with any attention, this was another reafon for 
appealing to the public* 

As I differ in opinion from this wt)rthy author, and rauft take the 
liberty to ihcw the fallacy and inefficacy of his projeds for paying off" 
the national debt, under its proper head; it is but juftice, before I 
ftate his arguments againft the funding fyftem, to acknowledge, that, 
his Treatife on Reverfionary Payments, fo far as it refpcfts fchemes for 
providing annuities for widows, and for perfons in old age, is a mofl 
ufeful, and, at this time, a moft valuable performance; for government, 
with a fupinenefs, ignorance,, or negligence, abfolutely unpardonable,, 
has fuffered a number of focieties, fome of them compofed of obfcure- 
individuals, to raife capital fums, by different contributions from their, 
fellow- fubjeds, on the mod chimerical, vague plans imaginable; 
without authority, without law, and with hardly the (hadow of found, 
judgment on their fide. 

SociETiJES which, while they were undermining public crediti. 
both commercial and political, by diverting fums of money from the 
channel of trade, (an evil fo loudly complained of with refpc<3: to the- 
national debt) partially favoured the reigning minifter of the treafury, 
department, by contributing to keep up the price of the public funds,., 
the principal money being from time to time vefted in them; andalfo 
gave government an opportunity of obferving how capable that people 
muft be, to bear further annual burthens,, who could thus throw away 
five, ten, or twenty pounces ^^r annumj on any delufive fcheme, propofed 
by interefted, or miftaken projedors. 

It is impoflible to read Dr. Price's introduftion to his Treatife, and 
his proofs of the.inadequatenefs of the plans of the feveral annuitant 
focieties ftarted up within thefe very few years, without lamenting the: 
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iblly and avarice of mankind; af the fanie time, we cannot but wifli 
that fo valuable a member of fociety (hould be duly noticed and pro- 
perly rewarded, for having conveyed fuch ufeful information to the 
public. . 

Some of thefe focicties are already diflblved. In confcquence of Dr. 
. Price's publication; and as it appears to be the benevolent intention of 
this gentleman, to fupprefs them entirely, he cannot take it ill, that, 
^s a means of circulating his ufeful intelligence beyond the limits of 
his owa work, I take the liberty of copying into mine, the following 
irrefragable truthsi 

** The general difpofition which has lately (hewn itfelf to encourage 
'* thefe focieties, is a matter of the moft ferious concern ; and ought, 
" I think, to be taken under the notice of the legiflature. The leading 
"* perfons among the prefent members will be the firft annuitants; 
** they arc furc of being gainers; and the more infufEcient the fchemc 
*' is, on which a fociety is formed, the greater will be the gains of 
'^ the firft annuitants. TJie fame principle, therefore, that has pro* 
•^ duccd and kept up other bubbles, has a tendency to preferve and 
*' promote thefe; ant}, for this reafon, it is to be feared, that, in the 
** prefent cafe, no arguments will be attended with any eiFedl. The 
^^ confideration, that the gain made by fbme in thefe Societies, will be 
** fo much plunder taken from others, ought immediately to engage 
*' all to withdraw from. them, who have any regard to juftice and 
** humanity; but experience proves, that this argument, when oppofed 
^* to private intereft, is apt to be too feeble in its influence. 

** It cannot be faid, with precifion, how long thefe focieties may 
*« continue their payments to annuitants, after beginning them. A 
** continued increafe, and a great proportion of young members, may 
<« fupport them for a longer time than I can forefee. But the longer 
*' they are fupported by fuch means, the more mifchief they muft 
<^ occafion.*' 

We will now return to our fubjeft; on which, ip my humble 
opinion. Dr. Price Is as much miftaken, as he is clear and deciiive, 
on that of reverfionary payments and annuitant focieties, 
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He has addied but little to . the general articles of impeachmetit 
brought by other writers againft the national debt; and indeed, ther 
chief intention of his attacking it at all, fecms to have been the intro- 
duftios of his propofals. for leflening, and finally paying it off. It is- 
evidently with this view, that he advances the following hypothefis;. 
which is of the fain« te^iour as Mr.. Hume's, though expreffed inu 
other terms, 

*^ TtiJ, praftice of raifing the neceflary fiipplfes for every national 
'^^fervice, by borrowing money on intcrcft, to be continued till the 
<^ principal is diicharged, muft be in the higheft degree detrimental to- 
** a kingdom, unlefs a plan is fettled for putting its debts into a regular: 
*' and certain courfe of payment. When this is not done, a kingdom^, 
•* by fuch a pradtice, obliges itfclf to return, for every fum it borrows,, 
•* infinitely greater foms ; and; for the fake of a prefent advantage,, 
** fubjeSs itfelf ta> a burden, which muft be always growing heavier.- 
** and heavier, till it becomes infupportable." 

It being my profefled defign to explode all projeds for paying off^' 
the national debt, I (hall demonftrate, hereafter, that no fcheme can: 
be formed, in the prefent: political circumftances of the nation, and. 
confidering the ftate into which its finances have been thrown, ever- 
fince the Revolution, meriting the attention of a judicious minifter;x 
and that the imaginary debt itfelf, taking the principal abftradredlyyand: 
apart from its annuities^» or annusd interefts^ is not an evU, nor liable : 
to the objections indifcriminately thrown out againfl: it. 

After recapitulating the evils enumerated by Hume and other- 
writers. Dr.. Price, with the becoming freedom of an independanti 
gentleman, mentions more mifchiefsi of a political nature^ which be: 
apprehends, are confequences of our prefent exorbitant debt. 

•* It checks the exertions of the fpirit of liberty in the kingdom* 
. ** The tendency of every government is to defpotifnxi, and ki this it 
*' muft end, if the people are not conllantly jealous and watchful*. 
/* Oppofition, therefore, and refiftance, are often neceffary. But they 
*' may throw things into confufion, and occafion the ruin of the publie 
*' funds.. The apprehenfion of this muft influence all who .have their 
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•* ifltereft conneaed with the prcfervation of the fundsi and incline 
** them always to acquiefccnce and fcrrility; 

^« It cxpofes us to particular danger, from foreign as wclLas domcftic 
« enemies; by making us ftarful of war, and incapable of engaging in 
** it, however neceflary, without the hazard of bringing on terrible- 
'* convulfions, by overwhelming public CDedit^ And in cafe of anothcfrv 
** war^.fhould it continue long, we are in danger of either overwhelming 
** public credit, or of being terrified, by the apprchenfion of fuch.a, 
•'calamity, into an ignominious and fatal peace*" 

Ik the appeal to-the public, the Dr. dwells upon another calamity,., 
^hich had been mentioned by moft writers on. the fubjcdt, as aeon- 
fcquence of the national debt: this is no other than depop^ulation;: 
for which I have affigned various other caufes, in my Elements of.' 
Commerce; and I find the. very fame fentiments in. the appeal: I: 
likewife have noticed, that our excifes, and, in general,. the maU- 
adminiftration of our Finances, co-operate with the other mifchiefs ; 
enumerated to difcourage population,, and to dimini(h, the number of/ 
the people; 

The undue weight and influence in the conftitutibn, which is thrown-* 
into the fcale of the Crown, by having in its gift fuch. a. number of 
offices in the difierent departments of the treafury, forcollcfting and- 
managing the public revenues, ia not the leaft eviU charged on the 
national debt^ by our ingenious author,, and by,a cotemporary Writer,, 
who has introduced it into a work of another nature*. On this head . 

<c « Witness the commiflloners, and the. multitude of dependents on the cuftdms in 
^ every port of the kingdom.; the commifSoners of excife, and their numerous fubalterns, 
« in every inhnd diftri^t; the poftmafiers and their fervants, planted in every. town, and 
« upon every public road; the commiffioners of th&ftamps, and their diftribufors, which 
<« are full as fcattered and full as numerous; the officers of the fait duty, which, though . 
«« a rpecie^ of excife, and condu£led in the fame manner, are yet made a diftinA corps . 
«< from the ordinary managers of that revenue ; the furveyors of houfes and windows; the 
«( receivers of the land-tax; the managers of lotteries; and the commi^oners of hackney- 
ed coaches: all.whiph are either mediately or immediately appointed by the crown, and . 
^ removeablc at pleafure,. without any reafon affigned, Thefe, it requires but little : 
<• penetration to. fee, muft give that power, on which they depend for fubfiftence, aa . 
^ ipfllucnce moft amazingly extcnftve/' 

Blackftonis Ggmmtniarus §n thi Laws af England f book u chap» 8 .. . 
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Dr. Price makes one remark, which is too curious to be omitted ia 
this place. •• I look upon the public creditors as little better than a 
** band of penfioners to the government i and it is more than probable, 
*^ that had the nation been*encumbered with our prefent debts, in the 
•* reigns of king charlbs i. or james ii. the former would never 
^* have loft his life, nor the latter his crown/' To this opinion, I 
heartily fubfcribe, but on other principles; and, in the courfe of my 
reply, I fhall make this an argument in favour of a large national debt. 
There are three other grievances, which have been the general 
topics of converfation, and the fubjedts of moft of our temporary eflays 
in the public prints, on the national debt. 

The first is, the draining the nation of its coin, for fubfidies to 
foreign princes ; to pay armies on the continent, in times of war ; and 
the intereft due to foreign' ftockholders, the creditors of the nation. 
Our internal exchanges, fay thefe writers, are made in paper, current 
only at home; but thefe difburfements muft be remitted in the precious 
metals. 

The «econd is, the pernicious and fatal confequences of ftock- 
jobbing, by which thoufands of families have been ruined, and private 
credit is every day more or lefs affefted : the fpirit of gaming in the alley, 
having diffufed itfelf amongft mercantile people, who wafte their 
time, and alienate their property, in purfuit of the vifionary fchemes 
of the alley. If one Briti(h fubjedl was to acquire a fortune, by 
ruining another, the evil would be of a private, not of a public nature; 
for the property loft and won by jobbing, would only change hands 
amongft ourfelves. But fince thofe protedked fpies, refident foreign 
ministers, under various denominations, by the courtefy of Europe, 
have been permitted to ftay with us, after their commiflions are 
executed, there is great rcafon to apprehend that their excellencies, 
with their fecretaries, agents, and foreign friends, have taken, and will 
again take advantage, of the folly of our people, and, by means of earlier 
intelligence than it is podible for the public to procure, gain immenfe 
Jfums in the alley, which they moft probably carry out of the kingdom. 
Tx) anfwer their purpofes, they may likewifc continually find us new 
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fubjefts of alarm; and when any difputcs arife between our courts and 
theirs, they may retard negociatiohs for adjufting them amicably, till 
they have made their fortunes at Jonathan*s. 

The third, and the greateft evil of all in the whole catalogue, is, 
the nunaber and perpetuity of our taxes, for the payment of the intcreft 
of the national debt* 

To' avoid prolixity, the fum of the heavy grievances complained of^ 
has been confined within the moft concife limits; great care has been' 
taken to load it with as few quotations as poflible ; and it fliall be mjr 
endeavour to obferve the fame rules in the refutation I am now to- 
attempt, of every forcible objedtion to our extenlive public credit^ 
and the funding fyftem built thereon. 

In the firft place then, in anfwer to Mr. Hume, I prefume to aflert,.. 
^ That the nation muft fiipport, not deftroy public crbdit; and 
^ that PUBxrc credit cannot deftroy the nation."* 

The arguments I advanced, and the proofs I adduced in fupport of 
this new hypothefis, thofe of my readers who attended my Iciftures 
repeatedly, will eafily remember, efpecially as feveral gentlemen took, 
notes; and I am obliged to mention this circun^ftance once for all>. 
becaufe my fentiments then delivered, and the clear reafonings of 
Mr. Pinto, fince publifhcd, fo perfedly coincide, that it would other- 
wife be very hard to difcrimina'tc our ideas; for we happen to have 
expreflcd ourfelves as nearly as it is poflible (confidering the different 
idioms of the two languages) in the fame terms; and we differ only in. 
one point, that of ftock-jobbing, a fubjeft which will require a critical: 
difcuflion under a feparate head. 

It has been premifed, that the defence of public credit, and of the 
funding fyftem maintained by it, is only undertaken in a comparative 
view; or, in other words,, as preferable to any other plan, confidering 
the circumftance3> and the political (ituation of Great Britain fince the 
Revolution. Had Mr. Hume, or. any other- writer,, fuggefted a. 
praftical method ofraifing the large annual fupplies which this kingdonir 
has wanted in three fucceflive wars, by perennial, or by any other 
ways and means, le£s burthenfome to the people, and better adapted to 
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the political freedom of our conftitutu»ii there could be no ntcffiflky £bt. 
jofifting that public credit muft be fupported, and e^en extended, ar . 
far as it will bear, in defiance c£ fpecalative oppofition, ; . '* 

In hiftorical dedudions relative to civilized nations, \vhere the fyftem 
t>f government is likely to continue on the fame plan for ^ny numher 
of years, not being liable to the frequqnt ihocks and fudden revolu|i«is 
of defpotic noonarchies, we have a right to reafon upon future, from 
part events* On this principle, I beg leave tofuppofe, that Orqat 
Britaini at Come future period^ may be engaged in a war, which fliall 
require military operations, a^ various and as expenfive.as thofe pfthe 
■ year 1761; and permit me to throw into the fcale, a negociation, fcl. 
on foot by her enemies, for a peace, which ihould accompliih ev^ty 
objcA (he had in view in carrying on the wan 

To fupport thefe: military operations, in different quarters of th^ 
j^globe, with vigour, that we. might be enabled in fome meafure. tp . 
didtate the conditions of peace, fword in hand, and at the fame tjinie . 
to ftrike full convidtion, of our ability to continue the war, home to o\ir 
cnemy*s court, an able minifter, enjoying the confidence of the nation, 
demands fupplies to the amount of twelve millions fterling, over 
and above the annual, permanent revenue of the flate. 

In fuch a fituation, what other refource could we poflibly have^ bql 
:that very public credit, and that identical funding iyftem^ ib loudly 
/complained of? 

Suppose all the declaimers againft the national debt fummoned to 
^repair to the cabinet of the minifter, or to deliver their fentiments to 
•the legiflative body of the nation in parliament; is there any. one of 
thw projedls that would raifc the twelve millions in qucftion, by 
voluntary fubfcriptions from opulent fubjc6lsi by a mode equally 
agreeable to our ideas of civil liberty, and accompanied with that 
.facility and difpatch -which the exigency of the cafe would require? I 
confefs I never yet met with a propofal that offered fo much as the 
fliadow of fuch powerful aids to |;overnment, at a crifis when ic$ 
.cjommerce, its national glory, and its political exiftence, as a free^ 
independant ftate, were at ftake j and I jiave not drawn an ideal, ' 
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iUufive fcene of (bme future period, merely to fport with your ima- 
jginations. Let the candid reader only caft a retrofpedivc glance over 
the events of the year 1761, and he will find, that the fituation and 
circumftances juft defcribed, were nearly, if not exaftly, thofe of the 
Britifh nation at that period. 

We had no alternative in that memorable year; but either to depend 
on public credit, which had teen confolidatedl, by the fuccefsful 
adminiftration of- the minifter; or to abandon all our glorious enterprizes 
by fea and land, and yield to the firft offers of peace made by the 
court of Verfailles, privately countenanced and fupported by that of 
Madrid. 

In this, and on every fimilar fituation ill which this nation hiay be 
hereafter placed, every rational well'-wilher to his country muft own; 
that the advantages of public credit, by which we have contradled the 
national debt, more than indemnify us for all the real and imaginary 
evils it is faid to have engendered. • , 

The happy confcquences that followed the grant of twklve 
MILLIONS extra, for the year 1761, furnifli me with a very fhort 
anfwer to one of the grievances mentioned by hume, price and 
BLACKSTONE, and already laid beFcre you.- 

It appears, from the events of that year, and from others, both of 
a prior and later date, that our national debt, inftead of having a very 
bad effed: on our tranfadions with foreign powers, has a very good 
one. For what power is there on earth that will not dread a nation 
whofe revenue refources are infinite, by means of public credit; and 
whofe fubjedlsi however divided into parties in the idle times of peacej 
all unite, with the fpirit and virtue of the ancient Romans, at the call 
of common danger; and exert a well combined, adlivc force, to'repeL 
a common enemy, or to fupport their national glory ! 

Or what power will prefume to propofe to fuch a nation, diihon- 
able terms of peace, when at war; if a good underftanding fubfifts 
between the king and the people; and a minifter is at the helm of 
government, who is entitled to the confidence of both I 

Our national debt, therefore, is no national grievance in this reipedl; 
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and every argument having a tendency to flicw that we are thereby 
made tributary to, or are intimidated by, foreign powers, fliould 
be confidered as the effed of ignorance; or of interefted motives, 
which may prompt men to publifti fuch declarations, to juftify a 
culpable timidity or fupinenefs, when foreign powers, in times of peace, 
prefume to infult a kingdom, fo formidable by its naval power, and fo 
fertile in refources, by means of its public credit. 

The maUadminiftration and mifapplication of the immenfe fums 
raifed on the folidity of our national credit, is a different fubjedt : it is 
an abufe by no means chargeable on the funding iyftem itfelf; and, there- 
fore, not to be confounded with it in our exculpation of public credit. 
This is an error into which our opponents have fallen, but which we 
muft carefully avoid; for it will be difcovered, on a nearer view, that 
all the ills refulting from the eftablifhment of public credit, arife from 
impolitic and partial taxes; from an unjuft diftribution of them; from 
the expenfive mode of colledking them; and from a corrupt diflipatioa 
of their produce when colle^Sed: and that the plan of public credit, 
freed from thefe excrefcences, is a mafter-piece of human policy. 

It is with great reludlance I find myfclf obliged to expofe another 
very capital error in Mr. Hume's Effay on Public Credit; but as Mr. 
Pinto has taken the fame liberty, I hope he will cxcufe it in a fellow- 
citizen. The capital advantage we derive from public credit* is an 
cncreafed circulation of a fign or reprefentative of the precious 
metals, anfwering all the purpofes, in our domeftic intercourses with 
each other, of the greateft abundance of coin; and it is the great cir*- 
culation fo freely and extenfively carried on through all parts of the 
kingdom, which regenerates public credit, and multiplies the richer 
and national power of the ftate : in fine, it is this circulation which 
raifes us fleets and armies, and enables this little ifland, an incon- 
fiderable fpot on the map of the world, to hold empire and dominion 
in its moft diftant regions, and to enrich its inhabitants, by the profits 
of a commercial intercourfe with every known part of it. 

Yet this circulation Mr. Hume declares he does notunderftand; 
he fays, it is a word which is here in the mouth of every body ; and 
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\kzi alfo got abroad, and is much employed by foreign writers, in 
imitation of the Englifli ; that it ferves as an account for every thing ; 
and that though he has fought for its meaning, in the prefent fubje<9:, 
ever fince he-was a fchool-boy, he had never yet been able to difcover 
it : he then afks, what poffible advantage the nation can reap by the 
eafy transference of ftock from hand to hand ; or if there is any parallel 
to be drawn from the circulation of other commodities, to that of 
chequer-notes and India bonds ? Strange indeed it is, that this truly 
refpedlahle author (hould anfwer his own problem in his very next 
page; that he fhould explain the meaning of circulation, as it 
refpeSs public credit, in the happieft terms 5 and the beft adapted to 
point out the fignal advantages the nation derives from it ! ** Public 
^* fecurities are, with us, become a kind of money, and pafs as readily 
^* at the current price, as gold or filver. Our national debts furhifli 
** our merchants with a fpecies of money that is continually multiplying 
** in their hands, and produces fure gain, befides the profits of their 
** commerce/' 

It (hould feem as if Mr. Hume is now fully convinced of the 
important meaning of the word cjrculation, applied- to our funds; 
fince Mr. Pinto mentions his having had a.converfation with him at 
Paris, in which he expreffcd his acknowledgments to the author of the 
Treatife on Circulation far having refuted him*; and we have great 
reafon to hope, from his mofl amiable character, that he will re<5lify 
the miftaken notions he has ^ubliflied on this fubjedt; for as they come 
from fo able a pen, they may hurt the caufe of public credit, being 

^ Detousceux qui ont pris le change fur la dette nationale d'Angleterre, aucun ne m'a 
forpris d'avantagc que le celcbre Mr. Hume. Jai eu Thonneur de le connoitre a Paris, & 
j'ai reconnu avec un plaifir infini, que Ton caradere etoit faperieur a fi>n efprit; c*eft a la 
verite qu^il doit ceteloge. Ce grand homme aecrtt avant la derniere paix, un Eflai fur le 
Credit Public, que je n'avoJa pas lu lorTque je compofai la premiere partie de mon Eflai fur 
la Circulation. On me Ta indique depuis» et jai ete d'abord fache de trouver que mon ecrit 
pardt precifement une refutation du fien. II vint quelques*tems apres a Paris;, il fut tres 
content de mon efiat ; je me flatte que M. Hume re£lifiera un jour quelques*unes de fts idces 
fur la circulation et le credit public. TraiiS A Cmulatm^ &c. 
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read and believed by thoufands, who may never condefcend to perufi- 
the refutations of his fentiments, by writers of lefe note. 

The late celebrated Bifhop of Cloyne, Dr. Berkeley, gave mc the 
firfl idea of oppofing the popular opinion ; that the national debt is a 
great grievance. A fliort time before I wrote my little treatiie on the 
funds, intitled. Every Man his own Broker, I accidentally, met with 
the following quefl;ions> ia a pamphlet, publiflied in Ireland, called 
the Querift. 

" WhethSr the credit of the public funds is not a mine of gold to 
•'England; and whether any meafures taken to diminifli it, are not to 
•* be greatly dreaded? 

«' Whether this credit is not the principal advantage England has^ 
•* over France, and indeed over all the flates of Europe?" 

From the inftant I perufed thefe queftions, I determined them in 
the affirmative; in fad, they feemed felf-evident propofitions: yet as 
many perfons, who had made the funds a particular ftudy, both wrote 
and fpoke againft them, with great vehemence, and apparent ftrength 
of argument, it became neceflary to prgduce proofs, drawn from daily 
obfervation, from the aftual circumftances of the kingdom, and from, 
the great events accomplifhed folely by means of that public credit 
•and national debt, which men fo generally decried. 

The theory of the funds was then but little known; and though 
the cfFeas of our public credit grew every day more and more afto- 
niOiing, yet, but little enquiry was made into the principles on which 
it proceeded. Even the very rainifters who experienced its fertility,, 
had little more than precedent to go by. No wonder, therefore, that 
every breath of rumour fliould affedb thefe funds; or that timid people 
fliould feel all the horrors of an expeftant national bankruptcy; which 
might reduce them, in a moment, from a ilate of affluence to abjea: 
poverty. It was very evident, that the increafe of paper credit, by 
promoting a general circulation of a new fpecics df money, quickened 
induftry and labour, and augmented not only the value, but the 
demand, for the produce of every art and manufkaure. But the grand 
difficulty was, how to explain the univerlality of this circulation, the 
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nature of its powers, the efFe<as it operates^ and the folidity of its 
bafis, PUBLIC CREDIT, in fo clear a manner as to be comprehended 
by the maft of perfons interefted in the fubjedl; and to remove the 
prejudices and prepofleffions of men of learning and candour, who, 
equally follicitous for the profperity of their country, ftrenuoufly 
infift on the neceffity of deftroying public credit, by annihilating the 
national debt ; whrlc myfelf, and fome cotemporary writers^ contend 
for the cultivation and fupport of this bulwark of the ft ate. 

Here, I once again acknowledge mine, and the nation's obligation, 
to our friend at the Hague: his treatife, written exprefsly to clear up. 
this point, has made the dodlrine of circulation intelligent to the 
meaneft capacity. It is poflible, my illuftrations might be fatisfa<aory 
to thofe gentlemen who attended' my Icdlures;, but on fo general a 
fubjed, concurrent opinions, and the cleareft demonftrations are 
€xpe<acd, if they can be obtained. I have therefore tranflated fuch 
parts of this celebrated treatife, as are rec^uifite to clear up all doubt* 
concerning the benefits we have derived from the faational debt, ty ' 
means of public credit; and incorporated them with my own ex- 
planations on the fame fubjedt. 

•• The national debt of England has enriched the nation; and thus 
^ I prove it. By every new loan the government, through the means 
" of appropriating certain taxes to pay the intereft, created a new and 
** artificial capital, which exifted not before, which becomes per- 
** manent, fixed, folid; and which, by the afliftance of public credit,., 
** circulates to the public advantage, as much as if it was an adual 
*' treafure in money with which the kingdom was enriched/' At the 
lame time let it be remembered, that the real principal fum borrowed, 
and which this artificial capital fupplies the place of to the lenders,.. 
becomes the refource of the ftate, for fupporting its national glory;, 
and for protefting and extending its commerce, by which the relative 
riches of the whole kingdom are likewife multiplied. ** Let us take,. 
** for example, the tw£lve millions which England borrowed ia. 
*' 1761; let us examine what became of them. Is it not true, that 
« a great part of this fum wa? expended in the nation ? (he ihould 
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** have faid, and its colonies) the* fubfi dies, and a part of what w» 
^' expended in Germany, is all that can be called an entire lofs. I fay 
** a part only; becaufe the Englifli profited by fundry contrads f<^ 
*' fupplying the armies on the continent, in which their own fubjeds 
*' were employed; befides, in watering Germany, they only fertilize a 
*' country by whofe commerce they are benefited. The riches of 
" Germany always turn to the advantage of the commercial nations. 
** But I will confine myfelf folely to this obfervation; it isinconteftably 
** true, that a great part of this loan was employed and circulated in 
*' the kingdom. Thus England. prefer v^d within itfelf a great part of 
** thefe twelve millions, which were difperfed and abforbed at home^ 
** and the numerary riches of her creditors, for the moft part her own 
^* fubjeds, was befides augmented by twelve millions which did not 
** exift before, 

" It is evident then, that in 1762, there muft be found a great 

** number of perfons, in the Englifh nation, who had made their 

*• fortunes, and been enriched by the expenditure of the twelve millions 

*^' borrowed by government, for the public fervice, in the year 1761^ 

*^ and who confequently are in a condition, in their turn, to lend to 

*' that government which has enriched them : and this is what adually 

** happens. They reftore the fame fpecie they have received; nnd the 

^' lenders of the preceding, have a new fund of credit, by means of 

** which they are enabled to draw new fpecie from foreigners and 

'" natives, to fubfcribe to new funds; which proves, 

*' I, The augmentation of the numerary riches of the ftatc," by the 
.creation of artificial capitals; 

** 2, That the loans are always made with nearly the fame ^ecie ; 
" 3, That the old funds favour the creation of new loans.; and, 
*' 4, That they have enriched the nation. 

<« If you would have a more convincing proof that the nominal 

. /* capital of about one hundred and thirty millions fterling, which the 

** Englifli nation has in annuities, and other fiditious funds, or the 

*' greateft part of them, would not have exifted without the creation 

'^* of thefe funds; you have only to afk, in what this capital muft 
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♦^confift, in cafe there were no fuch funds'? Could it be in money? 
^ Is there fo much in all Europe, filver plate excepted ? Could it be 
•* in lands ? The confines of Great Britain cannot be extended. The 
^^ value of lands is already confiderably augmented ; and without an 
*' increafcd population, they cannot be meliorated *. Could it be in ^ 
*' (hips, orin commerce ? Thefe twa objefts have likewife their limits, . 
•' proportioned to the number of inhabitants. Commodities cannot be 
'* amafled beyond the demand for them ; and too many merchants are 
^' prejudicial to commerce. When commerce has abforbed as much' ^ 
** money as it can employ, more becomes ufelefs; it is not in the : 
^''nature of things, that the commerce of any nation fliould keep con- 
** ftantly augmenting, and that it (hould abforb larger and larger fums 
*^ of money, in a perpetual gradation. Where then could thefe - 
•^'millions, which make a great part of the riches of the nation, exift? 
••They muft, cf neceffity, exift in foreign countries. This would be 
^* dangerous, if it were poffible, / 

" Box fuppofe we could add thefe one hundred and thirty millions 
*• (which exift only by the funding fyftem) to the adlual fpecie; the 
•• ftate would fufFer a repletion of fpecie, which would overturn its 
*• ceconomyrfor this money, if it were poffible it (hould exift, would 
** not remain in the Exchequer, it would be fcattercd all over the 
••kingdom; it would then- entirely lofe its quality; commodities of 
•• every kind would be enhanced to more than three times their * 
•• intrinfic worth; and. every proportion of commerce would be . 
" dcftroyed." ' 

Our countryman. Sir James Stuart, throws the fame light upon j 
this part of the fubjedt, in his excellent work: he points out the 
confequences of refunding to the creditors the immenfe capitals which 
form the national debt ; he fuppofes a treafure brought from India to 
difchargeit; and then inconteftably proves, •' that circulation would 

• Sir Thomas More, in his Utopia, and Lord Chancellor Bacon, in his Life of Henry 
the Seventh, aflert, that it is pernicious to convert arable land into padurage : yet this is 
our daily pradlico} therefore^, population muft decreafe, and our. lands cannot be improve^!. 
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^' be fo glutted and ftagnatcd with money, that intercft would fall to' 
** nothing :" in another place, he gives an inftance of the efFedt of 
money regorging in the hands of private in4ividuals, grown rich by the 
laft war. '* The peace was made in 1763; between that period and 
** 1766, many of our countrymen had placed money in the French 
•* adions; till fuch raflh adventurers were checked by the operations of 
** the French miniftry, in reducing both capital and intereft upon them, 
•* contrary to the original ftipulations with the creditors. This fortunate 
** circumftance, not only prevented our own fubjedts from veiling 
•* more property in the French funds, but it brought back part of the 
^< fums {he had expended on the continent during the war, and engaged 
" numbers of foreigners to purchafe into our funds," 
^ Had it not been for this event, the intereft of money muft have 
fallen to three per cent : as it was, ftocks roie; and government found 
new employment for this increafe d fpecie in 1766, by a loan of 
1,^00,000^. to difcharge unfunded debts; and by the lale of vaft 
trads of land in the new acquired fcttlements; the ceded iflands in the 
Weft-Indies. Nothing more is wanting to prove that, after every 
war, money will flow in beyond the demands for it in trade; beyond 
-what is required for common ufe; and that, if new means are not 
found to engage it in a profitable circulation, it will become ufelefs, if 
not pernicious : it will be ufelefs if it is unemployed ; it will be 
pernicious if, by being difpcrfcd and difllpated all over the kingdom, 
\t raifes any neceflary of life to an exorbitant price, fo that thofe who 
have little or no property, the lower clafTcs of the people, cannot 
poflibly fubfift their families. 

One would imagine no other refutation could be neceflfary for all 
projedlors, who harrafs us with fchemes for paying oS the national 
debt: yet we muft refume this point, under a feparate head, in order 
to prove, beyond a doubt, the abfurdity of fuch projects: 

But to return to our author — ** The enormous fum which compofcs 
*' the national debt, never exifted altogether; the magic of credit and 
^ of circulation has produced this mafs of riches fucccflively with the 
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fame fpecie *• The portion which really exifts in fpecie, is fufficient 
to give to each branch of the public funds, by turns, its intrinfic 
value, without exceeding the bounds of an eafy and ufeful circulation • 
The public funds are the magnets of money: what I advance is 
literally true; for the poffcflbrs of the old funds, when they engaged 
** to fupply the government with new loans, not only raifed money 
^' within the kingdom by felling out confolidated annuities, but by 
*' mortgaging thefe annuities to foreigners; by which means they were 
^' enabled to draw for larger fums than it would have been poffible for 
*' them to have obtained on private credit; and thus, at critical times, 
** to ferve their purpofe, they fwept away almoft all the unemployed 
^'.money of Europe, keeping it till circulation had time to recover 
** itfelf, and the new loans to be diftributed into divers hands, 

*• The whole world has; been furprifed, and even ailoniflied, to fee 
** fuch fums as twelve millions borrowed for feveral years confe- 
** cutively; thefe loans were ma^e (folely) with the aid of the old 
** funds, under the aufpices of credit and circulation. Behold the 
** folution of this great problem, or finance phaenomenon !" . 

WiLt it not be amazing indeed, if, after having read what this 
ingenious author has aflerted, who, from his fituation and connedtidns, 
m^ufl: have been well acquainted with tlhe money negociations of our 
government agents in Holland; and the account I (hall like wife 
give of the advantages of this mode- of borrowing _ the money of 
foreigners to carry on our wars, and to extend our commerce; men 
fliould be fo ignorant, or fo prejudiced, as to look upon the national 
•debt to be a deftru(ftive evil; which more than counterbalances all our 
iignal fuccefles by fea and land, during the laft war, and all our com- 
mercial profits derived from the fame fource? 

It is beyond a doubt that, in proportion as the exigencies of the 

• Our author carries this idea rather too far, though he is perfeftly right in his hypothefis, 
vpT)n the whole. He forgets the new fums brought into the kingdom in fpecie fr6m Spain ; 
the returns from India, both by the Company and private individuals, who made immenfe 
fortunes in that part of the world; the amount of the fale" of prizes; and feveral other 
^cquifitions during the war, converted into fpecie, which ferved to furnifh the fums for 
sew loans. 
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ilate required large fapplies and ncp 
foreign expences, muft have beer 
denand fbr the produce of aimoft 
kingdom; and the money of forcTj 
by the magnetic virtue of public i: 
culatcd; fo anfwer thcfe extra dei: 
and labour thus invigorated and qui 
the returns in many trades, connedt 
doubled ; confequently,* likewifc the 
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and propriety of our taxes, I cannot but look upon them as a chect' 
upon any plan of adtual defpotifm, which might produce an effedivjc 
change in our conftitution. 

As a folutioaof this problem, let it be remembered, that the fubt- 
fiftence of thefe people depends on the^funding fyftem; and that tKis 
fyftem can only be Uipported by the ftability of public credit, which 
ultimately depends on the conftitution of the ftate : chajigc this but in 
one material inftance ; nay, without wounding its vitals, make but one 
advance to it, which I will point out, and the, whole herd of placemen 
belonging to the revenue-department would be converted to ftaunch 
patriots. Suppofe the king to fufpend the fitting of parliament for three 
years ; the. annual grants of the land and malt-tax being thereby fut- 
pended, no further ftep could be wanting to (hake the fabric of public 
credit to its center. The creditors of the public, both foreign and 
domeflic, juftly alarmed for the payment of the interefts of their funds,, 
and deprived of the fanftion which the annual feffion of parliament 
giv^es to public credit, would withdraw their property from the funds 
as faft as poffible; their intrinfic value would not be equal to two thirds . 
of the nominal capitals; and every placeman and penfioner in the 
kingdom would clamour for the fitting of the parliament; dreading the 
fufpenfion of his falary, or the annihilation of his office. Yet before 
there was a national debt, it was no uncommon thing for the parliament 
not to meet annually: and in times of peace, provided there were no 
laws to amend, ftrengthen or preferve, nor any grievances to redreis, . 
the confequences* might not be very great ; but in the prefent fituation 
of our finances, fuch a flep muft be. confidered as having a tendency 
to defpotifm;. and, like all^ others of a fimilar nature that can be 
fuppofed, would afFedt placemen and penfioners as much or more, in . 
proportion to their dependency, than any other perfons in the kingdom. ' 

That the weight of the. national. debt checks the exertion of the 
fpirit of liberty in tliis kingdom^ I readily believe; but I am clearly 
convinced that this is atoned for, by the greater reftraints laid on any 
tendency to defpotifm on the part of the crown,. To review the turbu- 
lent fcenes that have been lately exhibited in the metropolis, the feat of ' 

governments^ 
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^' quantity of the works of art. AH themcans of doing it were obliged 
** to be trebled; and if it had not been for the augmentation of the 
^' figns of value, which form artificial money (or riches) ^neither 
♦* commerce nor luxury could have fubfifted. 

"I THEREFORE maintain it, that the facultative power, ^r the 
** metallic riches of the Englifh nation, could not poffibly fuffice for 
** the objedls which the difcovcry of America has gradually produced j 
•* and that the Englirti government could never have borrowed fuch 
** immenfe fums," neceffary for the fecurity and improvement of her 
commerce, ^\ without the aid of that circulation, which the creation 
^* of its funds produced. Credit protedls credit ; circulation favours 
** circulation ; and the public funds and paper fupport frefh funds and 
** frefh paper, ^by furniftiing the fprings of circulation, and by the 
*' game carried on in the funds *• The national debt is thus become 
•' the aliment of commerce; the fupport and the remedy of the liixury 
*^ that it fometimes engenders : it has enriched the nation, and put it 
•* in a condition to pay its taxes* 

** The refult of thefe principles is, that the firft debts of'the nation 
'* have enabled us to continue contrafting new debts, in proportion as 
** tfie exigencies of the ftate required this aid. The efFefltof the powa 

has become the caufe of it. Gold and filver lowered in their quality 

of figns, or common mediums of our exchanges with each other, 
** the price of all commodities is trebled; and when we fay that every 
** thing is dear, we (hould fay, that money is not fo precious, the 
^* reprefentatives of the value of all commodities being multiplied by 
^* paper credit ; by which means there is a greater abuadance of real 
^^ and artificial wealth. • 

' *' It will be faid, that a man with three thoufand pounds fer annum, 
** is not richer than he would have been with one thoufand, in former 
*' times. We grant it; but there are in Europe twenty perfons who 
^* have three thoufand per annumi to one who had a thoufand, two 
'^^ centuries paft: and this lifcewife accounts for the enhanced price of, 
*' manufadlures, and all the neceffaries of life. 

* This argument i$ fallacious, dmd is the only objed of conbroverfy I (hall have with 
this ingenious author. 
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^' Lbt us conclude then, upon the whole, that nations which hav© 
<^a foreign commerce to carry on with different remote countYies, 
•* receive more good than evil from the public debts ; the advantages 
•* greatly overbalancing all the difadvantages, fo long as the good 

opinion of the faith of government can be kept up amongft the 
""people/* 

To ftrengthen and Confirm that good opinion, by anfwering every 
poffible objedlion to the fyftem of funding, is the chief defign of this 
work: and one of the means muft be to demonftrate, that ftock-jobbing 
is the greateft evil attending it ; but an evil, the thorough knowledge 
oft whichideftroysits force^ and becomesats.natural remedy* 
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O N - 

STOCK-JOBBING, 

CONSI-DERED AS A 

Confequefice of Public Credit y xind the Funding Syjiem. 

H E moft fingular phoenomenon that has appeared in the literary 
world, for many years, is, a writer in fupport of the infamous and 
iniquitous pradlice of ftock-jobbing : undoubtedly, the ftrongeft 
objedlion to the mode of raifing money for the fervicc of the ftatc, on 
the funding fyftem; and which alone ought to determine government 
to adopt fome other, if any could be pointed out, with lefs confequcnt 
inconveniences, and as great national advantages. ' 

The author of the treatife on Circulation, has extended his chain 
of reafoning on this fubjedi to too great a length, and has thereby 
weakened its force ; the laft liiik is defedlive, and muft be repaired, 
to preferve the gradation and dependancc of one part on the other, and 
the fymmetry of the whole. 

That I may not be charged with any mifreprefentation, I /hall 
follow my ufual cuftom, by giving a faithful tranflation of his own 
words. The novelty of the fubjedt muft be my apology for the length 
of this quotatioii, from a work which will not appear entire in Englifl); 
its chief merit' being comprifed in lefs than one third of its volume. 

^* The advantages which the government of England has drawn from 
*^ ftock-jobbers *, are, without contradiction, immenfe. If any one 
** fhould alk me, ^fter this declaration, what I think of this bufinefs, I 
'* tnuft: freely confefs that I would diffuade my children, my, neigh- 

.♦ The term imthe original is a£iioni/is\ no fuch word is to be found inoiir very defe£livc 
French diflionarics : but our author ufcs it indifcriminately, as fyhonynaous to agioUurs ; 
which Boyer renders, Jlock^jobUn^ 

'* bourst 
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^ hours, and my friends, from meddling with it. It acquires a man 
** thoroughly verfed in the profeffion; one who devotes his time folcly 
*' to this objedl *. When men engage in it, as it often happens, to 
** mend a fortune, or to make one rapidly, it becomes a more dangerous 
** game than any other. It accelerates the ruin it is intended to 
" prevent; for he, whom we think ruined by ftock-jobbing, has only 
•^ had recourfe to it, becaufe he began to be fo by othet caufesi- and 
f* he probably might have prevented it, if, inftead of making ufc of 
*• this feducing and dangerous expedient, he had cut to the quick at 
^' firft, by a prudent oeconomy; by changing his condition; by fur- 
** mounting the opinion of others; and by reigning over himfelf. 

" Stock-jobbing has feveral branches; it is a very complicated 
** objcdt: it may be carried on, with prudence, and a fure profit, by 
** making a proper ufe of our funds, almoft without running any of 
*' the rifks of the game* When fpcculations in the funds are made 
** within the fphere of the abilities (of the capital) of the fpeculator, 
** not fuffering himfelf to be governed by brokers (or other jobbers) 
** it is lefs hazardous than any other game." 

So far refpefls individuals; in which the pro and con is tolerably 
ballanced: and, upon the whole, I think that, even on the footing 
Mr. Pinto puts it, few rational men will prefume fo much on their 
*own Ikill in this intricate fcience, as to engage in it, if they have any 
funds to lofe^ but if an inclination to adventure, (hould ftill haunt 
any pcrfon of property, in the fhape of his evil genius, the perufal of 
my litfle manual referred to in the note, will efFeilually lay the 
fpirit. 

If few people of property, arrived at the full maturity of under- 
Aanding, embark on this perilous bottom (and I believe the ^number 
leflens every day) then great part of the following arguments, in favour 
of this pradtice, as it regards the government, fall to the ground. 

** Stock-jobbers draw all the money out of cherts, and make it 
*' circulate for the fervice of government, when any new loans arc on 
'* foot. The facility of felling thefe funds, for time, and of giving 
* See Every Man his own Broker, feventh edition, p. 64. 
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*« and receiving premiums (differences) on them, in the firft plaee; 
•* induces many people to purchafctbem,. who would not, if it were 
^ not for thefc advantages. 

*• Secondly, There are a great number of monied people in 
^ England and in Holland, who never definitively veft their money in» 
'* the new loans, that they may not run any riflts by them in time of 
•* war. But what do they do? They place ten, fifteen, or twenty 
** thoufand pounds in annuities *, which they fell to the jobbers for a 
*' titfie; by which means they make great intereft of their money,. 
*^ without being fubjedt to the variations of the funds, which arc for 
^* account of the brokers, or jobbers. Thefe tranfa<flions are continued . 
" for 3rears, and for millions: it is by favour of this pradice that the 
government of England has been enabled to borrow repeatedly fuch ^ 
large fums, which, independant of jobbing, and the. ingenious 
means that ftock-jobbers make ufe of,- would have been abfolutely 
impoffible; fo that the government of England has, by this game, 
*• fwept away not only the money of thofe who wanted to place it 
*' definitively in their funds^ .but of thofe likewife who did not want 
«* to be concerned in thefe funds. I believe this is a fecret they were . 
** not acquainted with; and I am happy to have revealed it,** 

I CANNOT conceive that our adminiftrations were ever ignorant of 
all the poflible tranfaftions of the alley: this, on which Mir. Pinto lays 
fo much ftrefs, is certainly not fo advantageous to government as he: 
imagines ; for if higher intereft -is made by this method, than the 
government gives to the public in general, either for the old funds or 
the new loans, it is a manifeft difad vantage; and the more fo, if this 
high intereft or profit goes out of the kingdom to foreigners. Indeed, 
there is no fuch thing as calculating what government may pay for the 
fums it is enabled to borrow by this game; it may be fix, or eight, or 

♦ It is not very clear whether Mr. Pinto meant in the old funds, or the new loans; 
but, from his former reafoning, I (hould conclude he means the old, which are generally 
very low beforfe and while new loans arc circulating; befidcs, this is Conformable to his 
principle: " That the old funds contribute to the creation of the new/' His argujncjity 
however^ is exactly the Cime^ underftand it which wayiY^ will; 
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as any of the jobbing kind! One would be apt to think our author 
writes from the experience of himfelf and his friends, who might have 
hit the lucky moments for buy,ing and felling during the laft war^. 
when nothing but the frequent neccflities of government lowered the 
price; and when our fignal, repeated fucceffes, gave frequent oppor* 
tunities to fell at a confiderable advantage. But,reverfe the<:afe; and 
llippofe a chain of unfortunate events in war, and the fallacy of the 

^ fcheme is apparent. As to leaving the rifk of the variations to their 
brokers, or jobbers, I own I do not underftand it ; and I intreat the 
author, or his friends in England, to fet me and the public: right, i£ 
in any inftance I have unwittingly mifundprftood him. 

I APMiT the poftulatum, that thefe tranfaftions affift the government 
in their new loans; but I deny ^that they do it advantageoufly : and I 
aflert, that it is poflible for an able minifter, at the head of the 
Treafury, to borr^jw twelve millions yearly, if neccffity requires it, ofi 
both natives and foreigners, in time of war, without any fuch medium,, 
or any other branch of ftock -jobbing. This I will prove, under the 
next general head. 

Another aid to the circulation of the new loans, our author fays,; 
is the facility of mortgaging them; in other words, of pawning the 
fubfcription receipts : this enables thofe who have fubfcribcd for mucb 
larger fums than they can poffibly hold, not having capitals equal to* 
their engagements, to hold the receipts for large nominal fums, during^ 
the courfe of two, three, or more payments of ten or fifteen per cent^ 
till an opportunity offers to fell the whole to advantage. 

This is one of the moft powerful motives with many people, perhaps 
with the majority, to take a part in the new loans; and is the reafon 
why the fubfcription, even before it comes to the market, generally 
bears a premium : the fecond purchafers are willing to allow the 
original fubfcribers a fmall profit, in hopes of a greater; and fome o£ 
thofe fubfcribers, having got their names upon the lift for fums which 

* they are not able to anfwer, are as glad to difpofe of them for the firft 
profit that offers. If the fecond or third purchafers in the courfe of 
circulation at market, are holders of the fubfcription receipts at the 

time 
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time of a payment, and have not money in hand, the bankers and 
opulent merchants lend the fom requifite, make the payment, and keep 
the receipts as a depofit. The intereft paid for the advance of a certain 
proportional fum^ is amply compenfated, by the turn of the fcale, in 
favoiTr of the whole nominal capital. A receipt for 1000^, in annuities, 
is held for 150^. the firft depofit: the fecond payment (about one 
month, or five weeks after) is generally ten percent. We will fuppofe 
this borrowed of a banker, till within a day or two of the third 
payment: the intereft for forty days, at five^^r cent, is but \os.iid,\i 
let us now admit that the loan rifes at market, at the time given, only 
one per cent I a premium, or difference is received, by felling the 
whole, of 10^. from which dedudt the intereft you have paid for the 
loan of i^ojr to make the fecond payment, and the remainder will be 
9/. 9^. o^. i: a very pretty advantage made of the ufe of 150^. for 
three months! A greater facility cannot be given to government, than 
the allurements of fuch profits: but government is by no means 
indebted to ftock-jobbing for this aid, as Mr. Pinto ?iflerts ; it is the 
natural efFed of the admirable mode of raifing the fupplies* : and nothing 
but the intervention of the cunning devices of the ftock-jobbers, equally 
pernicious to government, and to the people concerned in the funds, 
could bring into difcrjedit, and render hazardous, a tranfadion, founded 
on the fair principles of commerce and exchange. To depofit a proper - 
fecurity for the loan of money, to anfwer an emergency, whether it be 
in raerchandife or paper, is an equitable, expedient cuftom ; and to 
take legal intereft for the advance of monies upon fuch fecurities, is 
fair and honourable. It is likewife every man's bufinefs to gain as 
much as he can, honeftly, by the purchafe he makes, whether it be 
of a horfe, or of a fubfcription receipt. But if the pofTefTor ofeither 
takes illegal methods to raife their value, or if the perfon who lends 
money on either, and receives them into cuftody as a depofit till they- 

* For an account of the methods of raifing the annual fupplies^ granted by parliament, 
for defraying the public cxpenccs of the ^ate, in time of war, and of buying and felling 
the iubfcfipcion receipts for annuities, fee Every. Maa his own Broker, fevemh edition, 
chap. iv. 
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\^ of the treafures and other advantages which were the fruit of fuccefet 
** every thing would have been reverfcd. I do not then exaggerate in 
••^ what I advance concerning the iriegality of the proportion. 

*^ Let us perform all that is requifite, or only two thirds; and the 
** effedts, in politics, inflead of three to two, are, fometimes, the 
*•• whole to nothing. It is therefore on a little fuppleraent, that the 
*» fuccefs of the whole depends; and if ftock-jobbing, and the nioney 
••- of foreigners contribute to it, they cannot be too much countenanced 
*^ and encouraged: and I have already demonftrated, that if it were 
^^ not for the circulation which gaming in the funds produces, both at 
"home and abroad, the monied men would never dare to take (q large • 
** a part in the new loans; nor the fupplies would not be found with 
'•that aftonifliing, requifite. celerity, , at the crifis when they are 
<*^ wanted. It is this ready vent which encourages enterprizes and cir- 
**'culation; that which gaming procures is prodigious; it cannot be 
'••imagined how much it facilitates the means of difpofing of one's 
/•funds, .at every hour, at every inftant, and that even of the molt 
^••^confiderable fums. It is to this facility which individuals have of 
«*^ parting with theif funds, that England is partly indebted for thofe 
**" numerous, loans which procured her fuch fignal fucccfles. The 
••advantage then refulting from flock-jobbers and foreign creditors, 
••'greatly fucpaffes all the inconveniences arifing from them. Both 
••^have been eflcntial,^ and of great utility to England; and they have 
**• contributed not a little to the fuccefs of her military enterprizes." 

The advantage derived from bur foreign creditors has been admitted; 
but I can by no means allow that any of the branches of ftock-jobbing, 
pointed out by our author, have fo greatly favoured circulation, that 
they have been the fupplement, the neceflary addition to our national 
refources, as he mentions. I am, on the contrary, of opinion, that they 
have greatly depreciated the value of our funds; becaufe, it is very 
evident, that the money of jobbers was only placed in them pro tempore, 
to extradt the cflfence of profit; that this eflencc, and a great part of 
the fubftance being drawn off after the war (when its remaining mixed 
with the main body no longer anfwered the venal purpofe of the jobbers) 

weakened 
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weakened the refiduary mafs : no other reafon can be given why out 
funds have not rifcn fincc the. peace, at leaft fifteen ^^r centr, for if our 
credit ftood the tcft of the uncertain iffues of war, when that of France 
was totally ruined, and if we then fwept away all the unemployed 
money in Europe, might we not reafonably cxped to engrofs it at 
prefent, when our national credit is firmly ellabliihed, on a folid, per- 
manent bafisj and when no other power can offer fuch intereft, with 
«qual fecurity, for the large fortunes that have been amafledin Holland 
end England? We might indeed! and our thxtt per f^;^/ annuities, by 
the concpurfcof purchafers, would rife confiderably above par, if it were 
not for ftock^jobbing — the bane of private-— the polluter of public 
credit! which founds the alarm to diftant regions; and, from the Report 
of its fataleffefts getting abroad, calls in quefUon the wifdom of the 
Britiih governmenti in the adminiftration of its financesi and the fta- 
bility of the plan on which public credit is built. 

But to dembnftratc the enormity of the evils of ftock-jobbjng, fb 
as to convince all unprejudiced minds, that no real or pretended ad- 
vantages derived from it, can poflibly corapenfate for its ruinous ciFe<fts, 
I muft lay open a branch of this accurfed traffic, with which Mr. Pinto 
is either totally unacquainted, or on which he chofe to be iilcnt, 
«becaufe it makes hie fide of the fcales kick againft the beam. 

He (hould have known, that fome hundreds of people, both natives 
and foreigners, refiding in London, deal largely in the old funds^ and 
in the new loans, without having ever had one penny of property vefted 
;in either. 

Another clafs, whofe numbers exceed the former, with very fmaU 
capitals, which ferve as a bait to procure them credit, game for mil* 
lions in a few years. With the former fet, the proportion is as nothing 
to all : with the latter, it is frequently as oi^e to ten thoufand« 

He who values not his neck, becaufe he is confcious it is worth 
nothing, may take the boldeft leap. But he who has an enterprizing 
fpirit, with one foot in the ftirrup, will not be far behind him. It is 
therefore difficult to determine which does the moft mifchief of the two 
^afifes. This however is. certain i that* the hogeft, cautious, well 
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TOfcaning man, who brings a nxodcrate fortune into the alley, and 
ftakes it at this game, in order to augment it, and makahimfelf caiy 
an his circumflances, has the odds againfl him, in the proportion of 
nine to one, of being ftripped q£ it, by one or other of thefe Chevaliers 
4'InduJirie^ Knights of the Aliey. . 

These are the jobbers who enable our Dutch, and other foreign 
friends, ** to make fuch large intereft for a temporary depoiit of their 
*« money in our funds ;*' and thefe are they, fome of whom riiin Jthem- 
iclves and their fellow-fubjeds; while others make their fbrtunes at: 
the expence, and then laugh at the credulity, of their neighbours, 
having hearts of adamant, infenfible to the calamities they have oc- 
cafioned; and ears deaf to the cries of pining want, and to the petitions 
of thofe whom they have ruined *' by their ingenious devices/' 

Thanks to the unerring, retributive fpirit of the Governor of the 
Univcrfe, no fpecics of fuccefsful villainy whatever, pafles through, 
life unbranded ! Confcience operates like a fudorific medicine; it propels 
the black humours to the furface ! — 

View thefe wretches at their fuperb villas, in the environs of the 
metropolis: dead to all the refined enjoyments riches iSiould* procure, 
(of which the nobleft is the relief of indigent merit) you will find 
fuUennefs, referve, fufpicion, and an air of contempt for all, who have 
not been fo fortunate as themfelves, flrongly marked upon their 
features. A table bending beneath the .weight of coftly and exotic 
provifions, a mafly fide-board, and an aggregate fund of wines, feems 
to be their chief delights. With a vacuum in their minds, which all the 
variegated beauties of nature and art cannot fupply, they are lofl* in 
the midft of her moft enchanting fcenes. A flower plucked from the 
gay parterre, may gratify the animal fenfe of fmelling ; the eye, long 
accuftomed to pore over paper-money and figures, may find relief in 
glancing over the well-planned flirubbery, or the wide, extended lawns; 
but, having no invention, no harmony within themfelves, and incapable 
of relifhing the £ne imagery of the poet, the natural philofo[Jher, or 
the moralift, the external fenfes are foon palled with fatiety, and nothing 
but the interefting buAle of the old rendezvous can fill up the meafure 
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of their time. Thus we fee them weekly hovering rouod the stilly, lift* 
the feeble blaze of an expiring taper; yet, though exalted into their 
carriages, they watch with a timid^ circumfpea eye, to awid thcregard« 
of thofe, who know the bafe means by which they have acquired them*. 
or, who have been the vidims of their fraud and cunning; for the openy 
chcarful, ftcady countenances of hQneft men, fpeak daggers to theic 
fouls. 

It muft not be denied, that men of high rank and capital fortunes^ 
are likewil^ concerned in ftock-^Jobbingi but thefe having folid property, 
to loie, do not play fuch a deiperate game as thofe of the two clafles L 
have juft de(cribed: they ought, however, to be-equally ftigmatized^ 
if they make ufe of illicit means^ to get poiTeiiioxi. of the property or 
others. 

Emormovs as the amount of what is called our national debt, may 
appear to Mr. Pinto, I can aiTure him, that more than that fum id 
nominally bought and fold in the alley,, in the cburfe of a year, by 
p^fons who have neither accepted, nor transferred any foiuis at the: 
transfer offices in the Bank; nor have either borcowcd oc lent money, 
eti old, or new loans. What bene&t can government poiEbly deriva^ 
from this exteniivc branch of ^ jobbing ^ None, that I can conceive^ 
But the mifchiefs are as innumerable as they are aggravating : for the: 
funded property of thoufands, by this iniquitous praflrice, lies at the 
mercy of a fct of men of defperate fortunes, devoid of every principle: 
of honour. v 

TtiEV form themfelves into ftcret aiToeiations^ and m the ftate of: 
their accounts ftand, cither raife or (ink the value of the pergonal eftatcfr. 
fef people of all ranks In the kingdom; arxd'^''this is very oftai effodbed,, 
without any event happening in the poilurc of public affairs^ to give, 
a favourable or unfavourable turn to the price of the funds* 

In times of war indeed, falfe news^ from the contiiients of Europe^. 
er of America, are fertile refources; but in times of f^ace^ they can. 
convince iis that they do not want this aid^. It is: fufikient^ata j«in«a. 
©f thdcfe jobbers a<a in concert*. If they are bull^s, they agree to- buy 
of one another, very capital fums of annuities for timci, At an advance 

abiove: 
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dcftine manoeuvre of a junto (in time of peace) who happen to 6e^ 
BEARS, caufe a fall of three or four per cent, in the price of the con- 
fdlidated annuities. The gentleman no\V fees himfelf under a neceffity 
to fell a larger portion of his capital, to fupply the deficiency, and to» 
fufFeV the abfolutelofs of three or four hundred pounds of his property, 
(more than one year's intereft of his whole capital) if he accompliOies 
his plan* It is probable, therefore, that he will delay it t this may be 
attended with domcftic inconveniences of another kind, and the views 
of a family, perhaps their peace of mind, may be blafted by the ope- 
rations of the alley: but if he perfifts, and fells at this difadvantage^. 
he will certainly join with roe in execrating all ftock-jobbcrs ; and in 
maintaining, that gaming in the fiuids weakens their credit,, and de- 
preciates their value at home and abroad. With refpedt to foreigners^ 
I have had -many opportunities of knowing that the frequent fludu^ 
ations of the price deters them from placing their money in them. In 
the Auftrian Netherlands, many individuals have large capitals hoarded 
in chefts, for want of knowing how to employ them, fecurely, on ad- 
vantageous termts. The nature of the Englifli funds was therefore a 
common topic of conversation, whenever they had an opportunity of 
confulting me privately, during- my refidence at Oftend; and I can* 
with great truth, aflcrt, that the only objeftion which- prevented my 
fuccefs, at any time, with thofe whom I wanted to engage in our fund)> 
was, the hazard of great loffes upon felling out, in cafe of a fuddea. 
emergency. 

It will be expefted that I fhould reverfe the fituatioa of things, anct 
counterbalance the rifk of lofsy by the equal chance of gain; but this 
would not redrefs the grievance complained of r for the fober adven* 
turers in the funds, who only veft their fortunes in thetit, to enjoy 
reafonable intereft, with the fecurity of public, in preference to- private 
credit, do not wi(h to- throw them into the fcale of chance-; and as to 
all other adventurers, the lafgc profit to be made occaifionally, is onlj^ 
a temptation to the luft-of gaming, attended with the moft pernicious 
confequences to the public in general. It allures the trade.fman to- 
abandon the ordinary llovtr operations of inland tradcf> by the profped 
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of a, fortune to be more rapidly acquired by jobbir 
the merchant greater gains, with feemingly lefs i 
which arife from foreign commerce: tcmpefts,,pr 
kets, failure of diftant correfpondents> all magnifi 
he fees lefs hazard, with a brighter profpedl, in a ji 

Thus, by profitable gaming in the alley, trade 
injured; and by lofing accounts, private credit is i i 
thoufands of ruined families can teftify to their forrc 

No further proof can be required of the evils of f 1 
I apprehend that, inftead of fupporting Mr, Pinto^ \ 
** it has been a principal means of extending the pub 
** Britain,*' the majority of my readers will draw a coi i 
arguments, againft the fimding fyftem itfelf. But tc 
confequcnce, I muft intrcat them, to attend to the 
propofe for Icflening the efFedts of ftock-jobbing^ till 
abolifhed* 

I HAVE faid, that half the evil confequences of jobb \ 
by a full difcovery of them: it was with this view 
former treatife; and I fhall now add fome further ad i 
fubjedl, which I hope will be equally ferviceable to 
terefled in the public funds. 

It is too late to wafte our time In fpeculativc enqui I 
the good or bad policy of naturalizing the fyftem of pu I 
arrived to fuch perfection in England. Eft^bliftied 
national utility having been fo long experienced, it is 
queilionabk duty and intereft of every man of property 
to fupport it. He therefore, who underinines it, in the I 
by artifice or fraud. of any kind, {hould^ be confidered i 
the welfare of his country. 

Lex thofe jobbers then, who contrive to fink the valu : 
property of the kingdom, by cunning devices> b^ confi : 
ditti of thieves, who live upon the booty they acquire, 
thofe>,whofe private occafions oblige them to carry theii 
ket> ..of part of their pcopcrty :. and thai, you may be c; 
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a jmOl opinion of the fludtuaitions in the funds^ and to difcovcf when 
ihefe public robbers are at work* I will ftate the principal caufes which 
alone ought to operate any real diminution of the market price at any 
given time whatever. If no fuch caufes fobfifl* be ^a your guard, and 
let nothing but eztretne ncceffity induce jou to fell ; for you may be 
iaffurcd the BiAict are lying in wait, to devour your fubftancc* 

I%HALL divide the chief traufeft which naturally contribute to lowfcr 
the price of the funds, into two claiTes: thofe which happen in times 
of war ; and thofe which occur in times of peace. 

With rvfpe^t to the.firdv it has already been noticed, that in pro* 
poit\6n as thu demands of government incroafe^ the incereft of momiy 
will rife; and individuals, from a profped . of employing their money 
«MOre advanttgeoufly in new loans, will fell out of the old fomh, efpe« 
cially thofe which bear the ioweft intereft. This will happen as early 
as poiHble, becaufe the advantage will be the greater^ dier^ore, fpe« 
culators will croud to th.e market as foon as they have intelligeDce of a 
rupture with ^ny confiderabic foreign power, that they may fell before 
the fall increafes. The difficulty, therefore, will be, Co diflinguiih 
iyetween rumours of war, and the adual approach of rfiis nanional 
calamity : and there can be no furer guide in this ca^ than an im- 
partial fcrutiny into the political fituation of our country* The ftate of 
its commerce, and of its revenues; the chai'ad;er of its prince, and his 
miniders, compared with the fame circomftances in the nation with 
whom a war is expefted, will, in a great meafure, determine what 
ilegrce of credit we -ought to give to reports of an unavoidable rupture. 

In the late difpute with Spain, I had the honour to be confulted by 
feveral gentlemen of rank and fortune (fomeof them foreigners) who 
were not in the channel of court intelligence ; and I ventxircd to affure 
them, that, confidering the political circumftances of the i>ation, the 
^objedlof the negociation was not of confequence fufficient to involve us 
ill a war ; and though I readily allowed, that to take off the rudder of a 
kmg*n fhip, was almoft as great an indignity as taftrikc the monarch, 
<or liis ambaflador, a blow on the face, yet I demonftrated, to their 
fatisfadion, that we were not in a condition to go to war for points of 

honour. 
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fcoacmr, or ibltly to gratify national refcntrrunt- The dxvtxc fentiments- 
I i:epeated publicly in my Ui3:urcs | and 1 had the iati«fa4tion to diiTuade^ 
fcveral of my frienda from felling out of th(j funds upon that pccafion. 

If the events tof war are unfuccefsful, and we lofe valuable i^ttle-^ 
roents abroad, the funds will fall, from a concurrence qf feljers, many^ 
of them merchants^ who depended on remittances from the conquered^^ 
places, and for want of them are obliged to part with their funded^ 
property. The apprehenfion of more misfortunes will likewifc e^gagc^. 
others in the fame mcafure* - 

Powerful alliances formed againft the intereft of the kingdom^ 
Having a tendency to endanger its political exiftence as an independant 
ftatc, will affedt the funds : for the public defence muft require unufMal 
ib'pplies ; which incueafing^the value of money, by the great deoiaodi 
for it, will lower the price of the old funds. 

But an adtual inyafion of a foreign enemy is the moft to be drwded^ 
For the univer&l panic that fuch an event would occafion, no. adequate- 
remedy can be prefcribed j^ becaufc men will naturally make ofe of the 
liberty this free country gives theiti> and withdraw their perioM a«^ \ 
property, with the utmoft expedition^ f*om the d^H of war^ The*: 
value of the funds, in this cafe, might fink near fifty ^^r^ef?/. in a few 
days, owing to the vaft concourfe of fellers; md probably notlung; 
would prevent a total ce^tion of the market ibr them, from the want 
^f purchafers, but, the patience, fortitude and diieernocient^ of<a few^^ 
opulent individuals, who would take this oppcMrtunky to bay^ aduated 
chiefly by the hopes of great gain, and, in fome meafure, by juft re*-- 
£edions on the uncertain ifiuesof war j or the ftorm might fubfide, and^ 
public tranquilly being reftored, the fui»ds would recover (heir, folt^ 
value : befides,: as monbers of dbe community, we muA fubmit to its- 
fetalities.— If we have patience, fomc would iay, and do not part with 
our property in the founds, the Aate of" affairs oiay alter, and we ihall 
not be lofers: others might Tefied: that, ac fuch a crifis, if they had^ 
near and dear conne(ftions which preveated them from leaving r* 
kingdom, they would be fubjed to the fame inconveniences w'*' 
by them, ifaot pusre thaa^if they remained proprietors o^ 
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for in the time of the great civil war, men were obliged to bury their 
money and plate, and they generally paffed to other pofleffors: the 
families which concealed it, being torn from the place, by the hand of 
wolence j or the perfon adually depofiting it, taken off by death. The 
tiiftory of every country, where foreign conqueft, or intefline com- 
motions have produced temporary revolutions, furnifhes inftances of 
treafures concealed, loil, and fometimes not difcovered for ages after 
thefe events. 

Nor would the pofleffors of land be in a better fituation than the 
proprietors of our funds, in cafe of a revolution from either foreign or 
domeftic caufcs; it being well known, that landed eflates are always 
bellowed «a rewards on the viftorious chiefs. 

I AM, therefore, clearly of opinion that, even in times of public 
diftrefs, (hould every thing feem to threaten a diffolution of government, 
funded property is the laft to be parted with. 

I KNOW of no events, in the courfe of human affairs, befides thofe 
already mentioned, which ought to affedt the value of the funds in times 
of war, fo as to lower the current price confiderably. But feveral ciN 
cumftances may contribute to advance it; fuch as fignal fuccefles, the 
return of great treafures taken from the enemy, and the approach <3f 
peace. The two firft, however, are only to be confidered as adventitious 
events; a reverfe of fortune, or an extra demand for money, may, in a 
few months, reduce the enhanced value : but the laft^ is a fufficient 
caufe for a gradual rife, in proportion as the value of money diminifhes, 
.from the great demand for it ceafing. 

Let me now ftate <he principal circumftances which ought to have 
any confiderable influence on the funds in times of peace; and give me 
leave to premife, that when the nation enjoys perfedt tranquillity, 
when there is no fudden large demand for money, nor any confiderable 
fums in fpecie poured into 4;hc kingdom, no variation beyond two per 
cent, in the price of the 'funds ought to take place ; if it does, inde- 
^pendant of the following caufes^ beaflTuredit is artificial, and a trick 
of the alley. 

CKDEits from foreigners .to veil very confiderable fums in the funds, 
.at ^ny ftiated time. ^ 
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The return of great wealth, derived from our Afi 
territorial jarifdiftion; or of immenfe fortunes acqui I 
in the adminiflration of the Company's affairs in Ihd 

A STEADY, judicious, uncorrupt and ceconomica i 
the revenues of the kingdom ; a general good unde i 
every branch of government and the people ; with ; i 
<iuration of peace, and of fuch a miniflry, fo that tl 
muft fall daily : thefe are the chief evehts which ma; i 
rife above five per cent, from the concourfe of pure 
find no other channels open for employing their 
•advaAtage^ 

The funds are equally liable to fink confidera^ 
market price, if any of the following unhappy occurr 
peace and fecurity of the kingdom. 

The dangerous illnefs, or fudden death, of the reigi i 

A DISUNION of any of the branches of the thre 
kingdom* 

The advancement, to the higheft offices in the ft : 
weak minds, corrupt hearts, and debauched manners. 

A GENERAL miftruft and want of mutual confident 
miniftration and the public at large 5 caufing mutual 
reproaches, and engendering parties anddivifions, which 
popular infurreftions, and civil wars. 

A STAGNATION, or confiderable failure. of private : 
quakes, inundations, or fires deftroying any patt of c 1 
fettlements, by which our merchants at homfe fX^y be 1 1 
want of remittances, as to be obliged to part veith their 1 
funds, to fupply the deficiencies. 

• Lastly, a dearth of provifions, or the plague; b; 
would caufe confiderable migrations of independant peop 

If any: other contingent public calamities (hould here; 
tht minds of any future proprietors of the funds, let tl 1 
own difcretion in applying them : at prefent all is quiet i 
time of profound peace^ when no internal malady prevail 
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politic, but what will admit of an cafy remedy i and therefcMrc I fiiaU 
only lay down one general rule for the condu<a of ^bofe who sure, and 
of thoic who may be difpofed to become, proprietors in the fuo4s. 

Watch attentively the real value of money,; I mean^ wfcat iotereft 
it will bear on the bed landed fecurity in the kingdooi : and if yoa 
find the funds arc rather under the par of the general rate of iijitereft *^ 
let thofc who have property vefted in them, avoid felling out^ ?nd 
thofe who wifli to purchafe, lofe no time* 

Money is at prefent (AuguA 1772) worth four fi^r ctnt t the Utfc 
blow given to private credit, may indeed have given fome individuals, 
an opportunity of employing large fums on better terms ; but twp^ 
millions thrown into the market, would reduce it below four: and I 
am convinced, that if the peace lads ten years longer (which I cannot: 
doubt, having private reafons which amount almoil to a certainty) it 
will be under three ; and on this view of the face of affairs, I ap- 
prehend the funds are now under their real value ; and that they mufi: 
rife to an equation with the rate of interefl very foon, if no iiaiftec 
artifice |»:cvents it 5 after which, admitting the donation of the peace^ 
they ought not to. vary above two per cent^- 

In a word, I cannot too fbrongly caution my fellow*citizens againfl: 
idle rumours of wars; nor too earneftly enforce this obfervation;: 
^« That the joblnng brokers, and their principals, the whole body of 
^^ jobbers, muft live ; and their fubfiflence depends on your /alfe hope^ 
'^ and fears : they muft form^ interefled fchemes to deceive you^ oc 
^* ftarve; for the frequent variations in the prices of the funds, aro: 
*' their proper aliment." 

It will perhaps be allowed, that I have given proper advice to indi* 
viduals j but it will be faid, that the evil of flock-jobbing remains aa 
infuperable objcdlion to the funding fyflem, fo far afr it regards the 
body politic^ I readily acknowledge this melancholy truth i declaring, 
however, that it is in the power of government to. apply an adequate 

♦ Needy people will always ofFer premiums in proportion to their diftrcfs; therefore, 
mortgages may be had at five per ctnt. when money is worth only four. ' But we are to- 
teafon upon a fuppofition of an equal number of lenders and borrowers. 

^ . remedy^ 
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remedy, either by deftroying the pradice totally, er 1 
fuch regulations that it cannot be produftivc of mod 
quences juftly afcribed to it. Many expedients have 1 
this purpofe ; and it depends on the wifdom of the le 
the beft. In a point of fuch delicacy, it is impoffible tc 
but a time of profound peace, is an opportunity that 
loft, of trying every rational experiment to fupportthe 
credit, and the mode of levying money for the publ 
funding fyftem, independant of the diflioneft praftices 
till for this purpofe was in agitation during the la 
iiament i and fome of the heads feemed ca^pulated to 
propofed, while others, appeared to be contradictory 
in fliort, it had the common defeft of all bills framed 
fufficient room was left for evalion, mifcohftrudlion s 
was therefore glad to find it poftponed. 

It is, however, fome confolation to find, that we 
who dares to face this fubjedi:^ if he is in earneft, and 
prejudiced as to imagine, that all knowledge of re 
concentered vyithin the narrow circle of a few perlbns 
in parliament, and in the cabinet, he will invite every 
in the kingdoms to affift him; by which means the i 
between laying fuch a reftrtdnt on the time-tranfadtioi 
as would prejudice public credit, and the permiffion : 
Ihameful pradice of unlimited jobbing, may be difcovei : 
this can be attempted, it will be neceffary tp explode 2 
for paying off the imaginary national debt; for fo long j • 
and the public, entertain the idea of a debt of one 
twenty-fix millions to be paid ofi^, in whole or in part, I 
in the alley will be the real, and the lords of the tre; 
ofienfible, managers of the finances of this kingdom* 

This fubjed, therefore, demands our attention, and f ; 
the order of this trcatife* 
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• N THJ» 

IN E X P E D IcE N C y and INEFFICACr 

o F 

j4U ProjeBs for paying off the repuud National LhBti 

W E have already obfervcd, that from the time of the introdudioa. 
of the funding fyftem, to this hour, all orders of men have united in a 
general- outcry againft the ufual ways and means of railing thcfupplies 
for the fervice of the nation. We mufl now take notice of the effeds 
which a gencrjJ oppofition to this fyftem has produced* 

As often as the gpvernment has required new Ipans^^ the major part, 
of the complainants iiave very eagerly engaged in them: while, on the- 
other hand,. a few ingenious men, remarking that a fpirit of difcontent 
prevailed, devifcd and propofed fundry expedients for furnifliing the 
capital fums wanted in times of war, by fchemes that fhould prove lefs , 
burthenfome to the public, and more advantageous tp government*^ 
Several plans have likewife been publi{hed,^for redeeming part, or the 
whole, of the immenfe capital. of one hundred and twenty-fix nyllions, 
the reputed national debt. 

But all thefe projedls, however well intended, have been unfuc- 
cefsful; and the reafon commonly, affigned, by the managers of our 
revenue affairs, has been, that they were either defedliyc, or im-*. 
prafticable; confequently, in both cafes, ineffedjaal. DilTatisfied with 
this decifi5n, the authors have generally appealed to the public; and I 
am afraidf- thc.warudth o£ refentment has fometimes excited them to 
exaggerate the inconveniences of the funding fyftem, in order to raifc 
the public odium againft, the minifter, .who thought proper to rejeft. 
their favourite plans. 

A REVIEW of the progrefs of the contefts refpedling the adopted 
mode of raifing the fuppliei, and aa impartial fcrutiny of the various 
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frfec market, where the value, in money, of every ca{)ittl fliarfe in the 
funds, is readily and almoft daily to be obtained *. 

This clear light thrown on a fubjeft, which had bfc<;n abfeUred skid 
rcndertd extremely intricate by fpeculafiVe projeds, together with a 
full cohviiftion that public Credit is eftablifhed on a folid, pcrmaAent 
bdfis, in this kingdom, have led me to ftill bolder propofitions ; for 
the fate of which I own myfclf not a little uneafy. All tiiat I caa 
plead in my defence, in cafe they are found td be eri*oncous, is, that 
zeal in the fervice of my country may have carried me too far, and have 
induced me, though with a benevolent intention, to advance tenets 
whofe truth and importance affefted my mind fo forcibly, that I could 
not refift the impulfe of communicating them, even at the rifk of 
adding to the number of negledled projedlors. 

I VENTURE then to aflert, that it is a vulgar error to ftile the capitals 
compofmg the funds, called annuities-f, the national debt. 
They are only yearly rents, which miift be regularly paid, unlefs the 
capitals arc reimburfed : thefe yearly rents, therefore, are the national 
xlebt; and we have, properly fpcaking, no other. 

The end propofed by all fchemes for paying off the capitals which^ 
entitle the public creditors to annuities, is, to exonerate the fubjedls 
' of the ftate of the taxes impofed on them to pay thefe annuities. 

If they will not accomplifti this, to any confiderable degree, in fo 
long a fpace of time as twenty, thirty, or fifty years, they are certainly 
inexpedient, and do not merit the attention of government* 

IndependaNT of the confideration of eafing the people of the 
burthen of thofe taxes which arc faid to afFed the ncceflaries of life, 

* It may be objcfted, that the funds which compofc the grcateft part of the reputed 
iiiational debt, are condderably under par; and therefore the capitals will not be reimburfed 
.by felling out. But I defire it may be confidered, that the firft fubfcribers had douceurs, 
.on which they made a profit, that produced more than an equivalent to them for every 
;hundred pounds advanced to government ; and all repurchafers of the annuities have bought 
.them (independant of thefe douceurs) fo much under par, that the chance is as three to two 
in their favour, that they will rather gain than lofe, by felling at the public market. 

t The word annuity means a yearly rent to be paid for a term of life, or years; or a 
yearly allowance. See Jghnforis DiGionary* 

and 
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and td prejudice trade io geoeraU the government 
pay off any part of the capitals for which they have 

It is a moft impQlitic, injwdidous mifa.pplicatio 
of the peraianent revenue^ of the kingdogi, to emf 
off capitals, unlefs the taxes which were impofed 
• the paynienl: of the annual intcrefts of fuch capitals 
feme time* 

• As we have feen that the taxes are made p^rpi 
impofed fdr the payment of thofe anauities goven 
proper to extinguifh fince the peace^ by paying 
muft ixiSxik on it> that fuch finance operations pro 
principles, are highly detrimental to the public, 
advantageous either to the government, or its creditc 

Public credit receives no additional flrength 
ations of the furpluffes of the revenue. It is now c 
even in foreign countries, particularly in France, 1 
capital of one hundred and twenty-fix millions, v\ 
NATIONAL DEBT, IS not dcmandable, Mr. Pinto 
Paris they looked upon the Englifh nation to be on 
ruptcy, notwithflanding all our fuccefles in the war ; t 
this event every day; and that they confidered us as 
all our refburces; till he convinced them, that the 
national debt was illufitory; by demon Arating, that tl 
demandable, confequently, that our government can 
raffed on this fubjedt, as foreigners had erroneoufly ir 

On this principle, I affirm, that the furpluffes of the 
may be employed to much better account than they a 
have been, in any given time of peace, fince the fuppc 
exifled.-— I likewife confider an inviolable pundlualit} 
of the yearly rents on the capitals comppfing the pubi 
rock of public credit. 

While this continues, I am well afTured, public ci 
leflabliflied, that it anfwers all the jpurpofes of refund 

* Traice de UtCircoilatipii,. £» 4U 
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except thatr of abolifliing thofe taxes which are generally rcp«te<l"Hljc 
the moft oppfcflive. 

These are the general pofittOM which engage me to recommend to 
the managers of our revenue tranfa^tions^ a finance principle of .the 
. ancifents: ■ ? 

To tanzk treafures in times of peace, as a provifion for the cidgciicks' 
of war:— and I hope to make it appear, that, confidering tht'im^ 
prafticability of extinguishing our prcfent taxes, fuch an application of 
the annual furplufle^s of the public revenues, as wilj, at all eveats» 
prevent any additional taxes being levied (though we (hould -borrow 
ont hundred millions more> on the ufual plan) ie^the befi that can be 
adopted. 

' Bvt before I proceed to a final explanation of this my new projedf 
it will be neceffary for me to illuftrate, and to prove the truth (to the 
beft of my knowledge) of the former propofitions. 

I WILL' take them in the order they.ftand; and endeafvour to beaa 
concife as the nature* of fuch delicate fubjeds will admits . r 

If any thing more is wanting to fupport the firft^ I imagine the • 
following familiar examples will fupply^ the defed. 

A LENDS to B, the fum of looo^, at three per cent, intereft, on a' 
common bond: the well known condition of which is, that if B, or: 
his afiigns, fhall pay or caufe to be paid to A, or his afligns, the faid. 
principal fum of looo^T, with the intereft due thereon^ within the 
limited time ftipulated, then the obligation is to be void, or otberwiie 
to remam in full force. 

But C advances (for I will not call it lending, when a man has no 
power to demand reftitutioh) to D, the fum of iooo£, on a fpecial 
contract; the condition of- which is, that D, or his alTigns, ihall pay 
or caufe to be paid to C, or his affigns, the fum of thirty pounds prr 
annum (being an^ annuity of three fef ce»t.) by regular, equal, lialf 
yearly payments, for ever; unleft the fajd D, or his aiSgnsi ditji. 
think proper to refund the principal fom of iooo^, to C3, or Ws affigm^ 
when the obligation will be void j otberwife it will remain in foil 
force. ' ' » •'•.'.• 
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- lii it not evident^ in this cafe^ that the only debt which can be 
daimed or demanded of D or his affigns, or which folcly conftitute$ 
the obiigation, is the yearly rent, or annuity, of thirty pounds ? The 
optionary alternative of redeeming the annuity, by reftoring the capital, 
does not convey the leaft idea of a debt or legal obligation. Refunding 
the principal is, in fad, the fame as a new purchafe^ for it would be 
a matter of equal indifference to D, or his aiiigns, whether they paid 
back f 000^. to C, or his affigns, oj? gave it to an utter ftranger, on 
condition that he fhould exonerate them of the annuity, and continue 
to pay it to C, or his affigris. 

In the very fame light, I confider government and its creditors : it 
is apparent likcwife, that if D is known to be worth only three hundred 
pounds, at any one time during the exigence of this contract, C has no 
right to complain, or to publiih declarations of his approaching bank- 
ruptcy, if he continues to pay the yearly rent pundtually, by half yearly 
payments; nor has he any other legal demand upon him whatever^. 
The produce of his ingenuity, or of his induftry, may enable him to 
pay the annuity; and as to the principal, it matters not whether he is 
in a condition to refund the whole, or only three hundred pounds. 
This fhould be no object with C, efpecially if he has a collateral 
fecurity, to provide againft any deficiency in the payments of the 
annuity. This collateral fecurity is given to the public creditors of the 
ftate, in the finking fund; the unappropriated produce of which is 
made refponfible for any deficiencies in tfaofe taxes (derived from the 
ingenuity or induftry of the people) which are appropriated for the 
payment of the annuities on the capital of on^ hundred and twentj^^-fix 
millions, falfely called the national debt. 

Thus I prove that we have, in reality, no other national debt^s 
but the yearly rents, payable on thofe loans, which are very properly 
fliled, in the ads of parliaaient conftituting them; at the Bank ; in 
our public accounts ; and tipon all occaficms when we mention them, 
annuities. Had there been a pofitive obligation to refund the 
capitals, they mud have taken another title : wemuft have called them, 
from their creation, fo many millions of outftanding debts, at three or 
fbur/i^r c^nf. intereft; and not confolidated annuities. 

3 H 
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On this ground I alfo refute all that has beea writtea by Mr* Hi^mc^ 
and others, including thelaft great calculator dk. price^ on the fubjeft 
of a national bankruptcy; as I think it has \>Qcn clearly demon ftrated,. 
that the ftatc can never approach to this melancholy fituation, on 
account of the capitals of its funds : and as to the annuities or yearly 
Twnts, if we were under an indifpenfable neceflity to find new refourcc^ 
to the amount of ten additional millions yearly — let me boldly proclaim^, 
to the united governments of France and spain (the only formidable, 
powers whofe fccret machinations wc have to dread) that^ were we put. 
to this hard teft, we can raife them, without dejftroying public credit- 
But I would not be mifundcrftood, or excite the popular cry againft me i\ 
I nluft therefore declare^ that nothing but the prefervation of the body^ 
politic, as an independant ftateamongft the nations o£ the earthy. fhouldt 
juilify us in exerting our utmoft ftrength^ 

My fecond, third and fourth propofition?, are £o intimately conneiSed; 
with arid dependant on each other^ that they cannot well be feparated;: 
I fhall therefore take the liberty to illuilrate them colle(3)ively. 

The {horteft hiftory I could poffibly give of the propofals that hava 
been made for paying off, or putting in a courfe o£ payment, the funds^ 
erroneoufly ftiled the national, debt, would require, a feparafe- 
volume; becaufe the expknatioa of them, depends on aritl^metical 
calculations, and numerical tables. I ihall therefore only fele<a: four^ 
which have appeared at different periods; all the reft being of inferior 
merit, though proceeding on the fame principles, and having the fame; 
ends in view. If thefe* are fouod to be inadequate to their defign, I 
apprehend, the truth of the propoHtion? we have now under con- 
fideration, will be confirmed beyond a doubt; and then I (hall be at 
liberty to introduce the important confequenccs I mean to deduce 
from themr 

» The first; and the only icheme fop refunding, the. c^itals of tho 
national loans, carried into pradticc, wgs the eftablifhmept of the 
sinking fund, a. p. 171^* Of tho nature of this fnnd, and of the 
alienations which, diverted it from the original defign of its inftitution^ 
i have given, a.currofy account in my former treat ifp *; and my reafpA* 

f Every. Man his own Brols^r^ 
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for not enlarging upon it, I have therein declared to be^, " That it did 
^* not appear to me to be a fubjedt of much importance tq the public, 
'* in general, whofe principal concern is, that the payment of the intereft 
•* of the money borrowed of them is regular, and at the fame time well 
^« fecured; and of this, I faid, no Englifhman could have any doubts" 
The additional knowledge I have fince acquired, from the works of 
others, and my own obfervations on the (lability of public credit, induces 
me to believe, that all fenfible foreigners are of tlic fan^e opinion. But 
^s the SINKING FUND is made the bafis of the laft propofal that has 
i)een offered to the public, and a different application of its furpluffes 
is the effence of my own, it feems neceffary to give a more concife 
Slluftration of the nature and powers of this fund ; and as I cannot' d0 
this in a better manner than it is already ilated by dr. price, I hope ( 
(hall ftand juftified to that worthy gentleman^ an<i to all my readers, for 
the quotation I am now to introduce from his *' Appeal to the Public, 
^* on the SubjeA of the National Debt;" efpecially when they ace 
apprifed, that the fourth fcheme for paying off this fuppofed debt, 
belongs to the fame ingenious author; the difcuflion of which would 
have obliged me to infert it hereafter: befides, the account the Doctor 
gives, (hews the inefficacy of the sinking fund, as it has beea 
managed, to anfwer the defign of its inftitution ; and, with refpedl to 
the firft fcheme, corroborates my propofitions. 

*^ Before the eftabliflimcnt of this fund, there had exifted many 
** fmaller funds, of the fame nature: that is, fuch duties or taxes had 
*** been provided, for paying the interefts of particular loans, as afforded 
'* furpluffes by which the principal itfelf was to be gradually redeemed^ 
•*' This feems to have been the common practice in the reigns of king 
^' WILLIAM and QUBEN ANN. Moft of the public duties were given 
*' for terms of years^ and at the end of thofe terms theyi ceafed of 
*' courfc, unlefs continued for farther tcrms> by new adis of parliament: 
**' and, in general, it was provided, when any money was raifed, that 
^' the principal fhould be cancelled, either by time, as in the cafe of 
^* the fale of long and (hortf-annuities, or by the furpluifcs of the duties 
^ charged with the payment of the intereft. This was certainly 'an 

3 H 2 * . •* excellent 
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*» cj^ceilent' plarir but it was by no means' carried fteadily Jit* dKcw 
«'ciition.-^-In the year lyzo, moft of <hc'16ftg and flwrt annttiti^fi wen* 
**C(>nverfed into Tcdeematdc pcrpetuitic*, at Acexpencc of abovfe tlir«# 
^ minions J arid tlic furplufles of the duties, charged with particula* 
« loans, were o^en fo broke into, by ^eing either charged with new 
«« loans before they had cancelled the oW, or fpeat on current fcrvkcsi. 
** as t6 be rendered incapabic of anfwering thcend intended by thesd.--* 
«* In confequ'enee partly of this bad managatjcnt, our debts, at the- 
•« accelRon of the preffent ropl fimiily, were ib roach increafed^ as <»• 
•* be generally reckoned 'irtfujiportaWe; nad their redu^on was inad«; 
«• one of ' the firil objeas xsf parliamcBtary attentioni. This- gave n&,. 
•* in the year 171 6, to the bilitution of the lund of which I ana ^Ticig 
•♦''an" account} the father of which, as is well fcnoWn,. was sir Robert 
*• \*f ALPoti. — All the taxes, charged with the national debt were 
«* now made perpetual, and digefted into, three funds,, called the 
••Aggregate, the SoutK-fea, and the General Funds. — At the fame 
" time a confidcraWe feving was obtained, by the redudion of intepeft 
"from fix to five per cettt ^znd diis iaving, together with former 
** favings, and all that (hould afterwards arife,. were to be coUeded 
** into a fourth fund, diftingui(hed under the name of the siNKiMa 
♦* FUND J the account of which was to be kept feparate, and the whole 
" produce of which was to be appropriated inviolably to the payment 
** of the national debt; 

'** In conformity to this, the words of the law were made as ftrong;. 
♦* as they could well, be * : for, concerning all the furplufles to arifc 
•* from time to time in the three funds I have mentioned, it declares, 
** that they Jhaff be appropriated^ referued-and employedt U. and for the " 
** difcbarge of the principal and tnterejt of fucb national debts andincum^ 1 
*-« brances as 'were incurred before the 2^tJb of December » ijxti and to 
« and for no other vfe, intent or purpofe whatever. — It was, therefore,; 
« impoffible that any alienation of thefc furplufles fliould.takc plac^' 
" without a dircft breach of this law." > ■'■ 

^ ** Tnm,}^m was afterwards repealed, in anuS of.ihe 5th of George I, chap* 3.*^ 
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XpE PpftorikeiJ ^ives us .a.dctail of tjic adqiiniftration of this jfuod,. 
i«ijftri<3: qftftfpcmity fo d^e letter ;of, the ad: pf pvliamcnt ; and fays, that 
no ,»pprtd*cofion jvas ent?rtfiiped of any mifapplicjition of it, till the year 
1 726 J the imprpv^Bv^nt and inviobWe application. of it to the rcdu<^ioif 
of the natiojnal debt, haying been recommended in moft of the ipceches 
fropci the thronp, and echoed back from the conanaons: befides, fayshe^ 
public Qf^dit had incceafed fo much by its operations, that the jntereil 
of the Joans then fubfifting had been reduced, firft from fix to five, an(i 
afterwards from five to foijr per cent ; and fo ftrpngly did the miniftry 
and their friends fe§m to fuppqrt tb^ application virhich had b?en all 
along made of the finking fun4> that, in the laid year. Sir Nathaniel 
Gould, a bank direftor, ^ member of parliament, and a minifterial 
writer, treats tbQ fufpicions then entertained of a dcfign to alienate it^ 
as indecent je^loufies I and declares that, in his opinion, it wa&^' 
inipoflible it £hould ever be done, **.But, between the years 1727 
'• and 1732, feveral new loans were made ; and furpluffes, thaLof right 
** belonged to the finking fund, were charged with them. This reduced 
*' its income confiderably below what it (hould have been: but, be^ng. 
*' an encroachment of a lefs open nature, it did not, as far as I can findj^ 
«* produce any particular oppofition.—From this period, however, we 
" inuft date the ruin of the finking fund* — The finifhing blow was 
** given it on the following occafion. 

*' In the year 1732, the land-tax had been reduced to one (hilling ia. 
*' the pound; and* in order to fupply the deficiency arifing from hence^ 
•' half a million had been procured for the current fervice, by the 
** revival of the falt-dutiesi which, but two years before, had bqen-. 
" repealed, becaufe reckoned too burthenfpme on the poor. — In the 
.*' year 1733* in order to keep the land-tax as low as it had been the 
** year before, it was neceffary either to borro\v another half million^ . 
«* or to take, it froqi the finking fund: the laft method was chofen, and . 
«' propofed, by sin robekt waljpolf, to the ^oufe of Commons. — , 
** Long and warm debates enfued. — A propofal to alienate, in a time: 1 
♦* of profound peace, a fund which the lav^ had made facred, and the 
« alicnauon of whiciv no poffible exigence of public ^ affairs could 
... ^ •^juftifVi. 
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ftnts dac on them. It is therefore inadequate to the ends propofed by it» 
inftituiion. Let us now proceed to the fecond project, which was publifl^d 
in 1 756, and annexed to a very interefting and ufeful pamphlet, intitled^. 
^ An Effay on the natjpnal debt and national capital V 

The capitals of the funds called the national pfbt, at this 
period, amounted to eighty millions; and the following method was- 
propofed by our author, for paying off the faid principal fum. 

** Let the eighty millions debt be divided into eighty equal parts* 
^ of a million each, to be paid off feverally, by an equal number of 
" feparate and independent clafles of fubfcribers, whofe refpedive con- 
" ftituents (hall, in confideration of fuch fabfcriptions, be, jointly and 
«* feverally, intercfted in an equivalent annuity to be granted to eaclv 
*^ clafs, for the term aforefaid, with benefit of furvivorlhip. 

'« An inftance of one clafs will ferve for all. 

** Let it be.enadted,, then^ that the intereft of one million, at threa 
<* one half per cent, be converted into a capital annuity of thirty-five, 
** thoufand pounds, and granted, for ninety-nine years abfolute, ta 
** any body or clafs of fubfcribers, who, in confidef ation thereof^ will 
*« advance the fum of one million towards difcharging fo much of the. 
•* national debt. 

** That the one million, fo to be fubfcribed, be divided into four 
•* thoufand parts or (hares, of two hundred and fifty pounds; and the; 
*' capital annuity of thirty-five thoufand pounds, into four thoufand 
** leffer annuities, of eight pounds, fifteen {hillings each, anfwerable 
*' to the faid number of (hares, and vefted in the individuals of each 
*' clafs, in proportion to the number of (hares fubfcribed by thenx- 
** feverally and refpeAively. 

*« That every perfon fubfcribing two hundred and fifty pounds, or 
** one (hare, be entitled to one of the faid leffer annuiticsi during the; 
'* life of any perfon he (hall nominate, fubjedl to the limitation in the 
** faid grant; and fo in. proportion to any greater number of (hares: 
** provided alwayS, that the number of his nominees be ever equal to^ 
** the number of his (hares. 

• Bx Axidrfiw Hooke, Z(%^ of BriftcJ. London, printed for W. Owen, 1750. 

'^Tha-it' 
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. ** That, in confideration of his finking tlic principal xaontj, trery 
' ^ fbbfcribcr be further entitled to fuch annual augmentation of bis 
^* annuity, or annuities, as (hall from time to time, accrue by cafualties 
•• of mortality among the nominees of fuch dafs; fo that, before the 
-*' expiration of the original term, the whole Capital annuity of thirty- 
** five thoufand pounds may veft in fuch fubfcriber, or fubforibcrs, or 
^' his or their reprefentatives, as the cafe (hall happen, whofe nominee, 
** or nominees, fhall be the laft furvivor, or furvivors, of the faid clafs. 
*« That the government creditors have the preference to all other 
^* fubfcribers, for fo much principal money as fliall, at the time of fuch 
•* fubfcription, be adtually and bona Jide doe to them from the crown; 
^' and that^ notwithftanding the clafles, as fjich, are by this plan to 
*' be independent of each other, yet that individuals may become fub- 
^ fcribers in as many clafTes as they pleafe, and their nominees in ont 
^^ clafs be nominees in every other clafs, if they (hall think fit. And 
" laftly, 

** That the government, on payment of the capital annuities of 
*' thirty-five thoufand pounds to the feveral claffts, be ahfolutely-dif- 
^« charged from all future claims of individualsj touching their re- 
*^ ipedive {hares, proportions and interefls therein; and that all matters 
** relating thereto be tranfadled among thcmfelves, and determined by 
^* a court of diredors, to be elected and appointed in fuch manner as 
^« (hall be thought fit, who, by law, fliall be fully authorized and 
** empowered to make the refpefiive dividends, and, from time to time, 
^' adjuft all claims thereto: fubjcdJ:, neverthelefs,. to an appeal to the 
-^* LORDS OF THE TREASURY, who, in a fuomiary way, ihaU finally 
*' hear and determine the fame." 

The only objeftion of weight, to my fchemc, fays Mr. Hooke, is, 
that in this way of paying off the national debt, a heavy load of 
grievous taxes oh the neceflaries of life, fuch as foap, candles, leather, 
fait, &c. muft inevitably be fixed on the fubjefts for a. long term of 
years to come, irredeemable by parliament. This confeflion, on his 
part, clearly demonftrates, that his projeia-, the fecond in the order cf 
<ime, and in point of merit, could not anfwer the chief objeft of 

paying 
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•paying ofF the capitals of the funds. The moft onerous taxes (die firft 
to be taken off) were to remain permanently fettled on fucceffive gene- 
rations, for ninety-nine years. 

But another material obje<aion, which'lAdced is common to all 
the fchemes I have hitherto perufed, is, the great length of time; 
the number of years before any confiderable advantage can arifc to 
government, or to the public, by adopting them. In £bme> the 
operations are ib very flow, that it could hardly be imagined men 
would encourage them, becaufe they could not have the fatisfadion 
of living to fee' the good efFe<3s of them; and it was too mucli to 
expeft, that, they would alter the ftate of their funded property on 
fpeculative plans,' the future confequences of which thej could not 
experimentally determine* » 

The truth of the matter is, that as early as the year 171^9 hints wefc 
thrown out in print, that if the capital fums, then called the national 
debt, were thrown into a general courfe of circulation, it would be the 
fame thing as paying them off; provided that, in both cafes> th^ bur- 
thenfome taxes muft ncceflfarily fubfift for any great number (^y«ears : 
and on thla very principle, Stephen barbier prefented his expedient 
ibr paying off the public debts to george the first, on the &%th of 
May in that year. 

It was, to eftabliOi a market for the fcu^ty millions, the amount of 
the capitals at that time, by iflfuing notes or bonds for the payment of 
principal and intereft, fix months afterdate: the facility of negocia^ing 
thefe^otes,.tipon any extraordinary emergency, he apprehended, woukl 
aiake people willing to hold them, as long as poif&ble; or,' if they 
parted with them, he conceived, others would, be v^ry^ ready to pur- 
^hafe, therefore very few would be bro.ught into ,th^; Treafiiry to be 
paid off at the expiration of the fix months: «ndofi this Atppofitior) 
he left it in ihe option of government to pay themioflSt^ or to mark the 
coatideiua9oo.of them for another fix montbd; aadib^on tillrihdr fiiK^l 
fed^foptiw. ;..,., 

Th^ extcnfivt circulation fince:aGCompli(hed by' the tfanifcrs at-tli^ei 
Bank, ^ by: ncgociating .Excbequcbr biils^ and .bills for goivi^rniBfit^i 
I ,. ^ j I ' contrafts. 
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contradts, fuch as Navy bills, &c. arc only improvements upon ihim 
outline. 

But the important national advantage he propofed to derive fran> 
carrying his expedient into execution,. being what Great Britaifthas^ 
long enjoyed, by the open market for her funds, it js proper to mentioiv 
in his own words: " The forty millions debt is now (fuppofing his 
/* expedient had been adopted) become a national bank df forty mil- 
^* lions 5 and what was an opprcffion, is turned into a treafure : for it 
^* is a fort of addition to the national flock, which muft of courfc: 
*' advance the public credit in proportion, promote the land's intereft,. 
•^ encourage trade at home, and add life and ftrength to commerce 
" abroad. You have then here, in effedl, a mine of an immenfc and 
•* endlcfs treafure; «ven fuch a one, that all the Peruvian mountains 
** are not able to afford the like; for it is always rfcady and at hand.. 
^* Let the king and parliament fpcak the word, and you have, upooi 
** the ipot, any fum you want*/*^ 

Such clear reafoning could not efcape the notice of that able 
minifter, sir Robert walpole; though the author's expedient was,, 
in many refpedts, defcftive and impradicable. I am therefore not fur- 
prifed to find that, in 1733, ^^ (hovild declare, in the Houfe of 
Commons, ^ The circumftances of the kingdom to be fo altered fince 
** the cftabliflbnient of the finking fund^ that the competition them 
•* among the creditors was, not who (hould be Jirfi, but who /hould 
•* be lajl paid.*' The principles of circulation were better known, and 
began to operate more freely > and people of property grew tired of alt 
projefts for paying off capitals,^ which they found they could not 
employ to better advantage, with equal certainty and fecurity; 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Mr. H'ooke's very plaufible and 
judicious fcheme, (hould likewife be neglected in 1756;. efpecially as> 
he himfclf had removed the remaining doubts and fears concerning the. 
folidity of public credit, in the very eflay to which it is annexed : aa 
cflay of fo much confcquence to the creditors of the nation, and to» 

* An Expedient to pa/ the Public ^DebtS| by Strphen Barbler. London, printed foe^ 
J. Roberts,, '7'9lf 

goverBmcnii, 
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gwernmcnt, that I wi(h to. fee it reprinted annually, with the requifitc 
additions to the tables. 

Aftek he had difpelled all the gloomy apprehenfions of an ap- 
proaching national bankruptcy, and fairly demonftrated, by accurate 
calculations, that the then n-^^tipnaldebt of eighty millions was only 
as one to twelve,' to the national capital (confifting of lands, money, 
wrought pUte, jeweJS| bullion, live and dead flock)-— as Tour to five 
to. the annual income of the nation'r^-and to the annual increment of 
the national capital, only as jfeven to one: he could not be furprifed, 
if the public was not foljcitous about his fcheme* . His own calcu* 
lations, and his dedudtions from them, demonftrated the inexpediency 
of the flow operations of an cxtindlion (by furvivorfliips) at the end of 
ninety-nine years,, of any part of a national debt; the paying off 
which he owns, in one part of his eiTay, is. not a matter of that im- 
portance to the community, as is generally imagined ; becajuie it might 
fubfift many years longer, without danger to the conftitution; and^ven 
be increafed to double the fum.— One hundred and (ixty millions !—- 
(thirty-four millions more than the prefent reputed debt) — Be^dcs, 
his fcheme did not offer any advantages to individuals, equal to. 
the rifing value of money in time of war; and by quieting mens 
minds, on the idle fubjed of a national bankruptcy, he threw put a 
new lure, to engage them to advance more money to government, on 
the tried and approved fyflem of redeemable annuities, attended with 
douceurs, which make them more profitable than his fcheme. 

The caufes already affigned, have frudrated all fimilar projeds, 
from the year 1750, to the prefent time. But they have not prevented 
repeated publications on the fame topic. 

We meet with nothing, however, deferving our ferious attention, 
within the laft twenty years, except the late admired performances of 
MR. PINTO, and of x>R. price; both men of learning, highly efteemed 
in the literary world; and the latter celebrated for his fkill in algebraical 
demonftrations. The propofals fubmitted to the confideralion of our 
gpvernment, by thcfe gentlemen, are the moft rational, and hjive the 
appearance of being the moft pradicable of any that have been hitherto 
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publiftied^i But ftHl they are inexpedieirt* confidcring the prcfcmtihite 
of our fipancest andx^ij^not cfFeduate any valuable improvement of the- 
public revenues, fof ja gJPfat num^jer of years! therefore^ tb^y will have 
the fame fat^isy^^Lformej-^/cbemcs/ founded on the erroiJicotts prin- 
ciple of paying o,fE'^hCf;Capitals of the reputed national debt r and I 
hope It will not be confidered by tbem^ or their friends^' as any dimi- 
nution of that veneration in which I hold them^ that I proceed to point 
out the ioefHcacy of their rcfpe£kive plans. 

Mr. FiNTOt after having improved on the ideas of stethew 
BARBER, MR. HOOKS, SIR JAMES STSUARTi and Others, by giving: 
u; the. cleared demonftrations of the* advantages which the nation has 
derived from the national debt, and of the folidity and permanency of 
tl^e public credit of Great Britain, (in his celebrated Treatife on Cir- 
culation) unfortunately deflroys the force of hi« awn arguments; for 
he falls into the conunon error of fuppofii^ itneceifary to diminish the: 
capitals of the funds, by paying them off in tin^s of peace j he would • 
have them reduced to eighty millions ; and he gives it as his opinion,, 
that this will be a fufficicnt redu£ti<»i : to which he adds, that it would 
be impolitic and dangerous^ not to leave at leaft iixty millions unli- 
berated. The means he propofes for accomplifhing this redu(£tion> 
are— -an augmentation of the finking fund; and the converfion of dif- 
ferent portions of the capitals of our funds, at fundry periods, into life- 
annuities, at feven and an half ^^r cenfy and the following fpecimen is 
given of this operation, by which twelve naillions and an half may be 
paid ofiv hy applying only four hundred and twenty-five thoufand 
poupds of the produce of the finking fund yearly, for a certain number 
of years^ part, of which would be retrieved or recovered by the faidl 
fund, every year, by the death of af>nuitant^» 

At the time of ilatihg his pcopofal, three millions and" an half of 
four fer r^;?/ annuities, 1761, fijbfiiled; they have fince been paid off: 
but the operation wiU be exadtly thcr iame, if we take three millions: 
and an half of the- confolidated four for centSy which, though irre- 
deemable till 1 78 1, might be converted, by option of the proprietors^, 
into lifeannuitiesj^if Mr. Pintp's fcheme was carried into execution. 
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•• Let a fubfcriptlon be opened to create life annuities, at feyen and 
an half per cent^ and let naoiiey, or four, or three per cent, annuities 
•* be received indifcriminately. The confidence that is plated in govern- 
•' ment» and the godd faith of parliaiBent— the immefffe luxury of the 
•* times, which enclines moft people to increafe their incomes — the 
•* defire that moft parents have to aflure a little life annuity to their 
'* children, as a fmall provifion againft accidents— all thefe caiifes would 
•* combine to convert twelve millions and an half into life annuities 
**. immediately, if I miftake not, and would greatly efface the phantom 
•* of the national debt. The interefts of thefe twelve millions and an? 
** half being extinguiftied, and the taxea appropriated for the payment 
••of them prefervcd, the finking fund would be increafed four hundred 
•• and ten thoufand pounds per annum i and with four hundred and 
twenty-five thoufand pounds addition from the unappropriated pro-^ 
♦* duce of the feid fund, without impofing any new tax, the Ufe annuities^ 
would be paid*, and the finking fund vvould ftill remain ftrong enoiigb 
to continue other extindlions yearly; acquiring, every year,, new 
powers, by the accretion of the interefts of the ordinary extindlionSr 
•• and of the life annuities which would fall in by the death of annuitant?.- 
•* These furpluflcs of intercft being ifliied out to the public, at the 
•« end of, the year would return iato the old funds, in which the life 
•' annuitants would place their money :— the mafs of the old funds^ 
•* diminifliing, their value would be fupported — credit would acquirer 
•• new ftrength— and its circulation be lefs liable to be en^barraffed, by 
•* the fmall volume of the ancient debt,, fo greatly dreaded. This 
•* operation, I imagine, might be repeated with fuccefs a year or twcD^ 
•* after the firft converfion to life annuities; and would ferve to con- 
•* vince the moft obftinate, that the polofius of the national debt might 
** be conquered, or reduced to fuch limits as it would be imprudent 
•* and dangerous not to allow it : fince I have demonftratcd, that there 

^ ^,coo.ooo/. at four per cenU cofts the nation annually 1409000/. i , 

I . ,. ^ ' ^ , J total — 4io,or 

9,000000/. at three ^/r rr«/, cofts ——-*—-.*— 270,000/. J 

12,500,000/. at feven and an half //r r/»/, cofts ■ ■ 835)Ooo/t deficier" 
tebe fupglied b^ the finking^fund for fome }^earst 
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** muft abfoluteJy be a {ufficicnt circuktiQn of thcfe artificial riches^ 
** which credit ha^s created, which credit fapports^ and wjiich are 
•* neceffary for its own cxiftcncc" 

The general pbjc<aion that has been made to the ^alteration here' 
propofed^ of converting part of the capitals of the. reputed national 
DBBT into life annuities^ is,, that the public revenues ooold not provide 
for the annual payments of theie annuities, without creating additional 
taxes. This Mr^ Pinto obviatesi by the ufc he makes of the growing 
produce of the .finking fund : and could I perfwade myfelf, that re- 
funding of capitals/ without aboli (hi ng entirely^ the taices impofed and 
appropriated for the payment of the annuaL rants or annuities, woold 
anfwer any bme^ial purpofe to the community, I (hould mofl/cameftly 
recommend his fcheme, as the only one which feems to promife 
temporary advantages* 

But when I confider, that one year of war may occafion a new loan, 
equal to the firft unneceiTary extindion i that, if no fuch event^happens, 
it will be thirty-three years, or more (according to Dr. Price's tables 
of the medium expcAation of life) before it will be poflible to aboli0i 
aijy of the opprcflive taxes by its means; that the prefent circumftances 
of the nation have rai fed life annuities to ten and eleven ptr cent^ on 
indjfputablc fecurity; and laftly, that Mr. Pinto himfelf aflures us, we . 
may go on borrowing to any amount, while we can raife money to pay 
the intereft of new loans. I own, 1 am confirmed in my opinion, that 
government'has no bufinefs to refund capitals, always to be fmind at ' 
the open market ; and that it is a mifapplication of the finking fund, 
to employ its furplufiesin this manner. 

: Another propofal of the. fame gentleman, is, to create an auxiliary 
and permanent finking fund, to operate equally in times of war or 
peace. For this purpofc.he recommends fome new taxes, which fliall 
be confidered in the third divifion of my fubjc<ft;v 

The operations of this auxiliary finking fund, are intended to keep 
dx>wn the rate of intereft; and he imagines, that the unintermpied 
reimburfemtnt of one million and an half annualiyi in time of war, 
would have this good effeft; and enable government to raife new loans, 
• on 
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pa cafier terms. But I am totally at alofs to conceive^ how ther 
throwing this money into the market, (hould dilpofc the people, who 
had juft difengagcd it from ja difadvantageous contrad, (perhaps three 
per cent, annuities) to be thereby induced to advance it again, on low 
terms; when it is more than probable, that the profpedJ: of a long war, 
and the immediate prcffing demands of government, would raifc the 
interefl of money to five, or fix per cent. I am certain that, in thia 
cafe, it would be more beneficial to apply the million and an half to 
the current fervices of the year* At all events, I imagine no admi-^ 
niilration would be fo abfurd as to expend one million and ^n half 
yearly, in fruitlefs reimburfenients of funded capitals, while the 
exigencies of the nation required ten or twelye millions to be=rai£ed oi^ 
the fame plan, and added to the old funds. 

We will now proceed to Dr. Price's fcheme; which is no other 
than a reftoration of the sinking f und:-^--'* And if the whole of it 
cannot be unallenably applied to its original ufe, let fome part of it 
be fo applied, that the nation may, at leaft, enjoy a chance of being 
fayed/' Moft certainly, not a part only, but the whole, without 
Iqfs of time, if there is any chance that the nation will bq ruined, 
unlefs it is fo applied. But I apprehend, I have already demon ftrated, 
that all oiir fears on that heaid are merely chimerical. Yet, for the 
fatisfaAion of the public, I niuft intreat the worthy Doiftor, who is ^ 
complete mailer of figures^ to continue, with his ufual accuracy, the 
valuable tables of Mr. Hooke; flating the annual increment of our 
coin, perfonal ftock^ and land capital: and, if I am not miftaken, he 
will then find, the national property Ho confiderably increafbd by our 
territorial and commercial acquifitions^ that, if we muft ilill call the 
capitals of our funds the national debt^' we are at a greater diftance 
from the failure of public credit, than we were in 1750; and thafr 
if we derive the fame benefits from our extenfive commerce, for 
twenty years- to oome^ we (l)alli be in leTs danger, fromfnch a debt 
amounting to two hundred millionsv than we were from the debt 
eutftanding at the death of queen ann, amounting^ to txot quite 
fifty -four* 

But 
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But I am not without hopes, that my new hypothcfis will be ad- 
mitted; in which cafe, he will fee the vaft difproportion betiveen the 
real national debt, I mean the four millions and an half yearly 
rents or annuities, payable to the pubh'c creditors, and the annual 
income or produce of the whole national capital. 

In a word, let him tatce it either way, from his known candour, it 
cannot be doubted, but he will entertain a more favourable opinion of 
the ftate of our finances, than that, which he has rather warmly ex- 
prefled, in his Appeal to the Public on the National Debt. 

Resolved not to fwell this volume with arithmetical calculations 
and tables, I (hall only mention oneproof of the incrcafe of the national 
capital, cafily to be afcertained by Mr, Hookers tables. Land, in 
1748, was worth only twenty years purchafe; it is now worth thirty; 
confequently, the amount of our land capital is one. third more than it 
was in 1748: and, if the fame proportion holds with refpe<5t to coin, 
which may I think be fairly inferred from the rife of land, thefe two 
articles, independant of perfonal flock, will be fufficient to convince 
us, that we are; in better circumflances, all things confidered, than at 
any former period of our hiftory, fince we became one of the firft 
powers of Europe, as a body politic, and the chief, as a commercial 
people. But how will the account ftand, if It (hall appear, that the 
third article alone, has been more than trebled in the twenty-two 
years which have elapfed fince Mr. Hooke's laft calculation! and, if I 
am rightly informed by fome eminent merchants, whom I have con- 
fulted on the fuppofed value of perfonal ftock, this is nearly the true 
ilate of it. ' Surely then, all our fears muft be difpelled concerning the 
principal fum of one hundred and twenty-fix millions : we ftiall not 
want to be paid off; and fhall only wlfli to fee the furplufifes of the 
public revenue applied either to the extindlion of the moft burthenfomc 
of our taxes, or if that cannot take place, to the formation of a new 
fund for the payment of the annuities of future loans, without laying 
any more taxes on the people, in times of war. 

For this feeming digreflion, I fliall make no apology; as it paves 
the wa^ to a demonftration of the inexpediency of Dr. Price's fyftem. 

We 
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We arc told, by this gentleman, that there arc three wsrys in 
"Which a kingdom may apply the favings^ or furplufles, known by the 
^tlc of the finking fund. 

^* First, The intcrefts difengaged, from time to time, by the 
** payments made with it, may be thcmfelves applied to the payment 
•' of the public debts, 

•^ Or, fecondly. They may be (pent on current ferviccs, 

•' Or, thirdly. They may be immediately annihilsited, by abolifljing 
*' the taxes charged with them. * - 

•^ Im the firft way of employing a finking fund, it becomes a fund 
*' increafkig itfelf. Every new intereft difengaged by it, containing 
^the fame powers with it, and joining its operations to it; and the 
^* fame being true of every intereft difengaged by every intereft, it muft 
^* aft, not merely with an increafing force, but with a force, the in* 
^^ creafe of which is continually accelerated; and which, therefore, 
** however fmall at firft, muft in time become equal to any effect. 

*< In the fecond way of applying a finking fund, it admits of no 
^* increafe; and muft a6l for ever with the fame force. In other words 
^ —A finking fund, according to the firft method of applying it, is^ 
^ if I may ^be allowed the comparifon, like a ^rain of corn fown, 
"^^ -which, by having its produce Town, and the produce of 4hat pro- 
^ duce, and fo on, is capable of an increafe, that will ibon ^ock a 
^ province, or fupport a kingdom. On the contrary — A finking 
** fund, according to the fecond way of applying it, is like a feed, the 
** produce of which is confumed; and which, therefore, can be of no 
^* farther ufe; and has all its powers dcftroyed. — What has been oow 
^''faid of the fecond mode, is true in a higher degree of the third: 
*• for, in this cafe, the difengaged interefts, inftead of beir^g either 
^\ added to the fund, or fpent from year to year on ufcful fervices, arc 
^« inimediately given up. 

♦* In fhort, a fund of the firft] fort, is money bearing compound 
^« intereft— a fund of the fecond fort, is money bearing fimplc intereft—- 
<* and a fund of the third fort, is money bearing no intereft. The 
** difi^erencc between tljcm ia, therefore, properly infinite." 
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Thus have I givea an analyfis of the leading principle, on wMc& 
Dr.. Price's fcheme turns,. .The whole depends on the progreflivr 
profits of compound liitereft; the advantages of which arc 6) great^ 
that the Doctor tdls us — "^Ohe fenny,, put out at Our Saviour's 
*' birth to five per f^f, compound intereft, would, before this time^ 
^ have increafed ta a greater fum, than would be contained in at 
^' hundred and fifty millions of, earths, all folid gold — But if put out 
^ to fi»ple intereft, it would, in the fame time, have amounted to noi 
** more than feven (hillings and four-pence half-penny.." 

On the ftcength of this fpeculation, he is^angry with our government 
for having hkherto qholen to improve money in the Iq/l^ rather than 
l^e Jlr^ of thefe ways. I hope,, howevec, he will not be difpleafed 
vfith me, i^ without fbliowing him through all his mathematical 
demonftrations, I tell him,, in few words, that the& fpeculations are 
curious and amufin^^ but can* never be of any real utility iathe affiurs* 
of kingdoms, for they are totally impradicable, owing to the fluAuations^ 
in all human fyftems o£ policy s^ and I fhall prove this by his own 
arguments. 

In one part of his appeal, he fuppofes a> period of eighty-fix years^ 
fbr the efifedual operation of an annual fum,. fet apart for the paying 
efif the national debt,^ by thei profits of compound, intereft. But the 
Lsaft interruption, an alienation, of the fum^ though ever ib neceflary,, 
deftroys the efFedl of the whole plan : and I aver it to be as impofiible 
to avoid fuch interruptions to any regular finance operations, in the 
courfe of eighty-fix years, in a compurcial kingdom, as to place a: 
penny out, ib. as to yield com|K)und intei^eft for 1772 years, without 
interruption. Thefe computations Jbok very well in figures, and upoa 
tables: they are proper entertainment for the Royal Society:; but they 
will not dotbufincfs at the Treafury. 

The plea afHgaedby the adminiftrators of our finances^ ibr. applying: 
the produce of the finking fund to current fervices, is, according ta 
Dr. Price, " That when money is wanted, it makes no difiTerence 
^ whether it is taken from hence, or procured by making a new loaa 
^ charged on ncjy funds.!' This he calls a soPHisMi andafllarts, in. 
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t)ppofition to it, that the dificrence between thefe twd ways of 
procuring money, is no lefs than infinite. 

I SHOULD readily admit this argument, if it coald be proved, that 
«yery thing which is barely ^poflible, is pradicable^ but while no 
inftance can be brought ^om hlftory, of any one nation having 
^employed the favings of its revenrues in placing them out at compound 
intereft, I cannot but lament that fo much time and good fenfe (hould 
be mifapplied in forming calculations and tables, to confirm theories, 
which no man will deny, but which all will allow can never be reduced 
to pradicC) even by private families> much lefs by kingdoms. 

Astonishing would be the produce of one hundred pounds fet apart 
by a fond parent, as the bafis of fortunes for five children; and what aii 
^^y method of providing for them in about fotty years, to employ it 
at compound intereft 1 But unfortunatelyy a variety of drcumftances 
tnuft neceiTarily occur, to interrupt the train of progrefiive multiplication 
-on which thefe fortunes would folely depends— >-It would be ridiculous 
to enumerate them,' they are £0 eaiy to be conceived. If the money 
was lent on private fecurity, failures, retarded payments, and othet 
caufes, would occafion dedudions and lofs of time, which would 
overturn the whole fyftem: if on public, die death of the parent, the 
reparation and allotment of a fifth to each child, the aecelTary alienation 
of the whole to executors or truftees, the replacing the principal, and 
ieveral other incidents, would caufe fimilar interruptions, attended 
with the fame confequences; for no time is to be loft— ^ the very hour 
the intereft of a capital is received, it muft be placed out, to engender 
its intereft; and if an holiday intervenes, if an executor takes time to 
prove a will at the commons, or to attend on odier afifairs-^^^-adieii to 
the vaft benefits arifing from compound intereftt You fee no allowance 
for lois of time in the computed tables^ nor for any incidental expencess 
the amount of which would abforb a whole year's incon>e of the intereft 
%]pon intereft of fmall fums. 

For inftance, I receive, in the prefent moment, three pounds, for 
one year's intereft, on one hundred pounds three pet cent, annuities 1 
to follow the advantages of compound intereft according to the tables, 
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the three pounds muft be inftantly invefted in the fame^manner,. or at 
leaft at the fame rate of intereft as the one hundred pounds ; and fup- 
pofing this done, at the expiration of another year it wiH yield me 
twenty-one pence, half-penny— which muft be again inftantly fct to- 
work in Kke manner to- produce it5 farthings : — but in the common- 
courfe of things, either lofs of time, or expences^ we may plainly 
perceive, would deftroy the whole-conne^iotii which muft beprcfervedr 
entire, to complete^ its dchemieal operation&i 

D«. PRICE coiifefics, that the duration of the lives of individuals ir 
confined within limits fo narrow, as not to admit, in any great degree^, 
of the advantages that may be derived from the amazing increafe of 
money, bearing compound intereft. But a period of fifty or fixty, or 
one hundred years, being little in the duration of kingdoms, he adds^ 
<* They are capable of fccuring them in almoft any degree.*'' The very* 
contrary, however, I apprehend to be- the cafe ; becatife the flu(3:uation9t^ 
and revolutions in the moft permanent revenues of a kingdom, occafion* 
vesy nHiterial alterations in the ftate of its finances, in lefs periods of 
trme than thofe he has given : which makes his fyftem more hazardous^ 
and uncertain wiihrefpe€t to government, than individuals. An increafd- 
of a fuccefsiiil' courfe of fmugglingj or a djccreafe of the confumption' 
pi excifed commodities, through unavoidable accidents, fuch as an 
epidemical difcafe carrying off great numbers of people; are fufficient- 
to impair the growing powers^of the finking fund, to retard or fufpcnd^ 
its operations, and confequently, to overwhelm the project of employing 
even 4oo,ooo>^ per annum regularly, at cojnpound intereft. I muft 
therefore declare, that, confidering the prefent circumftances of the- 
kingdom, the Do(5tor's plan is not fo eligible as Mr. Hooke'^; becaufe- 
he propofes not^ onlyto^ continue the prefent taxw for a great number 
of years,, but to borrow any future fums- government may want, by the- 
creation of new taxes; that the finking fund may be at liberty to. 
employ its produce, or a confiderable part of it, at compound intereft j, 
in-order to pay off ideal capitals; which we do not want to receive froxn^ 
the hands of government, while we. can realize them at pleafure, in the: 
ogen market.. 
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The fecond method of employing the finking fund, efpeclally ii* 
times of war, is rational, prudent and humane: nor can I conceive^ 
how any miniftry could m?gc fo weak a plea for this application of it, 
as the Doftor mentions; for the fad ia, that whenever the produce of 
the finking fund has been granted for curren* fervices, there has bcerv 
a very great, inftcad of ek> difference^ between taking the money wanted 
from it, or procuring it by a new loan, on new appropriated taxes. In- 
the firft place, higher intereft muft have been given for the new loans,., 
than that which would have been extingui(hed by paying off the fame 
qtrantity of the capitals of the old funds : fecondly, it would have beea. 
ijnpolitic and cruel to have opprefled the people with additional taxes^ 
while a rcfource was in hand to prevent fuch an odious meafure. — ^^A 
meafure which muft have furniflicd the. Dodlor himfclf with freftv 
reafons for exclaiming, as he does, againft the number of tax*gatherers^ 
of various denominations. 

The third ufe to be made of the finking fund, equity and found, 
policy feera to demand, in times of profound tranquility. It is theiv 
that the whole nation has a. right to expeA the ext}n6:ioa of the moftr. 
burthenfome of its taxes. But, inftead of tbis> we have feen principal^ 
fums inconfidcrately paid off, and thp taxes which were created and: 
exprefsly appropriated to the payment of the intereft of thefe extin— 
guiihed capitals, continued, and, in fa<ft, thereby made perpetual*. 
This is the mal-adminiftration of the finances I mean to canvafs *. 

A FOURTH method of applying the growing produce of the finking; 
fitnd, in times of peace, when it is not wanted for current fervices, L 
(halt beg leave to call my own projcft. It is founded on this revenue^ 
principle of the ancients : *' To make provifion, in times of public: 
** tranquility, for the exigencies of the ftate, in times- of public danger 
«* and general expence." 

* An inftance of this has happened JateTy.—Tfie three and an half'^^ cenU^ borrowed^ 
in 1756, were paid off, both principal and intereftj in 1770*- An additional ftamp^duty of 
twenty (hillings on licences /or retailing beer and other excifeable liquors, an addit'onal' 
doty on cards and dice, and an excife on filv^r plate, were all granted to raife the intereft^ 
of this loan i but provided they did not produce a fufficiency, the remainder was charged on* 
the finking fund : fo that, by this contrivance, th'ofe taxes make a part of the finking fund,; 
and were not taken off, as in juftice they ought to be> 00 the annihiUtion of the loan tba£^ 
g^ve birth to them. 
2i. 
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If the annual produce of the (inking fund was alienated and appro* 
vpriatcd to the formation of a qew fund, which (hould be faithfully 
applied to the fole purpofe of difcharging the intereft or annuities of 
any future loans the government may have occaiion to borrow, I imagine 
this defirable end would be attained ; we fhould be enabled to borro]^ 
as many millions as we could poflibly want (with honed management) 
in the courfe of the next war that fhall happen y and government 
might very fafely declare to the people, that, having determined (o 
continue the prefent taxes, to indemnify them for this necefla(y 
ixieafure, ho new ones (hall be impofed, on any pretext whatever, till 
all, or the greateft part of the old are aboli(hed. 

The conmion objedion againft amafling treafures in this kingdom, 
I am fenfible, will be oppofed tQ this plan. It will be faid, that the. 
power and influence of the miniftry and of the crown, will be thereby 
increafed; but in reply, let it be obferved, that the new fund (hould, 
by an aft for that purpofe, be folely at the difpofal of the three eftates 
of the realm in parliament afTembled; and the application of any part 
of its produce to the purpofe of paying the interefts of new loans, 
ihould neceflfarily conftitute an enading claufe in the ads for raifing 
fuch new fupplies. 

The fuccefs of this fcheme depends on a general convidion of the 
tnith of the propofitions already advanced i and of the following, which 
I fhall endeavour to demonftrate in the fubfequent pages. 

No abolition or coafiderable redudlion of the prefent taxes can 
pofTibly take place, within the next fifty years, on the prefent plan of 
making partial, annual reimburfements of the capitals of the reputed 
/national debt. 

New additional taxes mufl be created, when another war breaks 
iout, if the government does not adopt (bme plan in time of peace, to 
jmake provifion for the interefls of future loans. 

But if we difcard all, idle notions about xcfunding capitals, and 
advert folely to the laft mentioned objeft, ino «iew taxes can pofBbly 
ht required, unlefs any of thofe violent revolutions in government 
.Ihould happen^ which overturn the hefl fy(lcm€ cf political oeconomy. 

Alterations 
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Alterations and confidcrable improvements may be made in the 
public revenues of the kingdom, by fubftituting more equal and Icf^ 
biirthenfome taxes than thofe now laid on the abfolute neceffaries of 
life; and by other expedients^ which I fhall fubmit» with greae 
deference, to the confideration of the very able and adiye tainifter now 
prefiding at the head of the treafury department ; whofe only defeft 
feems to be, that he is too much fwayed by ancient prejudices, con- 
cerning the weight of the nominal capitals of the reputed national diebt,. 
and by official precedents : much, however, may be expected from 
his invincible fortitude, if he is once convinced of the neceiSty of 
adopting new meafures ; and we have already feen frequent intimations- 
thrown out in the public papers, of his intention to give fome relief to 
the induftrious lower claffes of the people, by taking off, or reducing^ 
the excifes on foap, candles and leather. But, as we have juil^ 
obferved, this cannot be done in the prefent circumftances of the 
nation, otherwife than by providing other funds, whofe produce will 
snake up the deficiency occafioned by fuch defirable alterations. 

This naturally leads to an enquiry into the nature andconfequence^ 
of taxes^ and of the beft methods of levying them, confiftent wUh the^ 
principles of equity and humanity. 
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PART IIL 

O N 

TAXATION, 

AND 

deleft Means 9f improving the Public Revenues of this Kingdotfh 

-It is univcrfally allowed, that the fubjefts of every ftatc arc in duty 
t)ound to fupport the adminidration of government, an4 to prote€fc their 
country from the hoftile attempts of foreign enemies. There are but 
three ways of dtfcharging this general obligation : by perfonal fervices ; 
by contributions in kind ; or by aids in fpecie. We have (hewn, in the 
iirft part of this trcatife, by what means military fcrvices, and provincial 
.quotas in kind, came to ceafe. We have traced the origin, and juftified 
^ the complete eftablifhment of public credit in England s for the fupport 
of which, general, and we may fay perpetual, aide in ipecie are 
indifpenfably rcquifite : and, we ha^ dcnyonftcated beyond a .doubts 
that the nominal capitals, vulgarly called the national debt, abftraAed 
from all confiderations of the annuities or annual rents they arc entitled 
to, are not a national grievance by which this nation can ever be greatly 
^mbarraflcd, much lefs involved in bankruptcy. 

Our next bufinejfs is to enquire into the confequences of the real 
national debt : I intan, the fmn of four millions and an half annually 
due, and payable half yearly^ by exprefs. ftipulation to the public 
creditors of the nation^ as well foreigners as natives ; and for which 
the honour, credit and good faith of the three eftates of the realm, that 
is to fay, of the who^e community, as a body politic, ftands engaged. 

Hfre the weight of the charge lies.:-— this annual debt is become a 
permanent expcnce to the nation ; every individual is obliged to con- 
tribute more or lefs towards defraying it, by different modes of 
taxation ; and all taxes, of what nature foever^ are paid, in every 
jkingdonj, wijth a bad -grape. 
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This may be accounted for, from the following caufcs: 

Want of reflexion, or a bad difpofition, on the part of the fub- 
jcfts : ^or, 

A DEFECT on the part of government, in the nature of the taxes; 
in the manner of levying themj or in the adminiflration of . them, 
when accumulated. • 

The feparatc difcuflion of thefe points, will condu<ft us to the fburce 
of all the complaints againft the burthen of our taxes, impofed for the 
annual difcharge of four millions and an half, the only adlual, per- 
manent debt of the nation. 

In the political part of this volume, it was demonftrated, that the 
right of reprefentation is the ineftimable privilege, which gives to the 
Britifli conftitution, pre-eminence over all other forms of government. 
A mod corroborating evidence, in confirmation of this truth, arifes 
out of our prefent fobjedt. 

The aidst or fubfidies required by government^ are agreed to and 
voted by the reprefentatives of the people : the ways and means of 
levying them in fpecie, are likewife aflented to by the fame body. 
This procefs gives to our vvhole fyftem of taxation, the femblancc of 
voluntary contributions : I would have faid, that they are fo in reality: 
but as the money bills are lefs debated* than any other point, becaufe 
not one eighth jpart of the Houfe have the leaft knowledge of the 
Elements of Finances; and two thirds co^ne prepared to grant all that 
the minifter for the time being requires, in the very mode he prefcribes ; 
the Houfe of Commons can hardly claim the merit of having taxed 
their conftituents advifcdly and freely*^ 

Hence it is, that obligations on the part of government, coeval 
with the right of taxation, have been violated, with impunity ; and 
the fubjedts in general, but more efpecially thofewho are not virtually 
reprefented *, have had juft caufe of complaint. 

* The right of reprefentation is, in thisrerpe£t, incomplete. Tn fo efTential a point 
as that of levying money on the whole community, it ihoald feem confident with the 
genius of Britifli freedom, that every houfekeeper, every father, or mafter of a family, 
ivihether a freeholder or not, fliould be cffe<5lively reprefented. 

3 L As 
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As it is the duty of fubjc^ls to contribute to the public expences of 
the nation, fo is it likewife that of the a'dminiftrators of its revenues, 
to levy their contributions in the moft eafy and equitable manner, that 
can poflibly be fuggefted: another indifpenfable obligation on their 
part is, to apply them for the purpofes only, for which they were 
granted, with the flfridleft ceconomy: and the laft, though not the 
leaft duty incumbent on them, is, to reduce or abolifh the taxes, which 
the neceflities of the ftate have created, when its circumftances will 
clearly admit of fuch relief -being given to the fubjedls. 

There are many things requifite to make a tax eafy and equitable* 
Lenient meafures muft be purfued in the coUedlionj and it mufl 
be made at the leaft poflible expcnce. 

FoR-oppreffive, violent meafures, will excite revolt, or drive the 
unhappy fubjeCls to feek a remedy in the frauds of fmuggling; and the 
fame mifchiefs are always to be dreaded from an expenfive mode of 
coUedtion; for it will be ui^d, that with proper ceconomy, by dimi- 
niching the number of collectors and their falaries, lefs contributiona 
might fuffice for the exigfencies of the ftate. 

Taxes fhould be proportioned to the abilities of the fubjcdi^ 
refpedlivelyj or they cannot be either eafy or equitable. They muft: 
be intolerable, if they reduce induftrious fubjeAs to a diftrefbful 
fituauon: they muft be inequitable, if they are unequally levied, fo> 
that the clafles of inhabitants, the leaft able to bear them, pay the 
largeft proportion of the public contributions ; or that the inhabitants^ 
of the fame clafs, are more rigidly aflcfled in one part of the kingdom^ 
than in another. 

But the moft eflential meafurc to render taxes both eafy and 
equitable is, to impofe them in fuch a manner, as that a great part, if 
not the whole, may be recovered by the inferior clafles of the people,, 
through the medium of their own induftry. 

M. DE MiRABBAU^ in his Theory of Taxes, fays, ** That it would: 
** be the philofopher's ftone-to a ftate, to find the means of fetting the- 
** machine of the Finances in motion, by regular fprin^b— -not only 
•• without cxadlion— without rigour— without profufion — but withi 
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worth above eighteen years purchafc: they now fell publicly for thirty^ 
yet no new affeflment is made, though a moderate advance, levied 
with difcretion and impartiality, would enable government to extin- 
guifli the oppreffivc taxes on the neceflarics of life. This, with fimilar 
judicious and equitable arrangements of the land-tax, has often been 
unfuccefsfuUy propofed. Sir james steuart, the lateft writer of 
repute on the fubjed, obferves, that the moft proper method of im- 
poling a land tax is, without doubt, to confine the impofition to the 
rents of lands only, and to lay it on in proportion to them; but, fay^ 
he, how is it to be expeded that ever fuch a plan can take place, in z^ 
nation where the proprietors of land govern the ftate? 

My anfwer is, let a fpirited minifter obtain the confidence of the 
king and of the people, by the reftitude and fagacity of his conduA, and 

I he may do almoft what he pleafes in parliament. If he has the courage 

} to propofe the expedient, the nation will fupport him in it; and thofe 

that revolt againft it in the Houfe, need not govern the ftate long, for 
he may try the experiment at the eve of a diflblution of parliament; and 

i I apprehend, if the people once have their eyes opened to their true; 

I interefts, they wilt not re-elcft the oppofers of this jtift improvement 

^ of the public revenues, 

[ Though a time of peace is not the proper feafbn for impofing taxes, 

it is moft aflTuredly, the only one, for making beneficial changes and 
regulations. It is then, that experiments (hould be tried, and im-» 
provements attempted, though at the rifk of fufi^ering fome temporary 

j deficiencies. . If any fliould happen from fubftituting more equitable 

and eafy taxes, in the room of thofe propofed to be aboliftied, tha 

j finking fund ought in juftice to bear them; for the excifes on candles, 

I iuap and leather, were made perpetual, for the creation of that fiind,, 

I at a time when they muft otherwife have been extinguifhed, the 

capitals being refunded, for the interefts of which they were impofed 
and appropriated: and,^ undoubtedly, this method of employing a 
fmall part of the finking fund, would be more equitable, and better 

I approved by the publicj^ than the prefcnt ufelefs meafurc of paying off 
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fmall portions of nominal capitals*. The fyftem of policy with rcfpccfl 
to money matters, being totally changed, from lending with af¥ 
intention to be repaid the capital, to lending with an intention to 
receive a perpetual intereil ; capitals are now out of the queftion; and 
the grand objedl a Britifli minifter, at the head of the treafury dc-# 
partment, ought to have in view, is, to keep up a permanent fund; 
for fatisfying the only demand the creditors of the nation can make on 
government; If he does this by eafy, equitable contributions, ho 
will keep the rate of intereft low; he will prevent any great fliiftuations 
in the price of the transferable capitals at markets which will anfweir 
all the purpofes of refunding capitals, by facilitating alienations, when 
individuals are difpofed to part with their property in the funds; and 
he will be enabled to borrow frefti capitals, if the wants of the ftatc 
require it, " by offering the fmalleft poffible advantages a pen cai» 
^« defcribe" to monied men. 

Are not all thefe benefits worth acquiring, even at the hazstrd of 
fmall deficiencies, to be occafioned by equitable alterations in the 
lyftem of taxation ? But if ways and means can be pointed out to 
remove well-founded complaints, which make ibme of the taxes not 
fo produdlive as they ought to be, and at the fame time to augment 
the public revenue, by defirable alterations; fiirely the nainlfter will 
not reje£t them, merely becaufe they come from the hands of a private- 
individual. It has been the fatal error of moil: of his predecefTors, to 
imagine that all revenue knowledge was confined to the Treafury Board»« 
or to the committee of ways and means — but I have fsLt better 
hopes of Lord North. 

All taxes levied in fpecfe, may be divided into two claffes*^ 

Those which are raifed on poffeffions; and,. 

T^iosE which are levied on confumption* 

The firft, muA chiefly affeft the opulent and the idle;. 

• When, in the early times of public credit, the repayment of the capital was tKe? 
chief obje£l of the lender, a much more extenfivc fund was neceflary than at prefent, when^ 
no more is required than the payment of the Intereft^ Sit Sir Jamn Stuan*s Political 
i)4tin$mj^ vol. ii. p. 465, 

Th» 
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The latter, will moftly affeft the induftrious lower claflcs of the 
people; and will injure the commerce of the ftate^ by difcouragmg 
population. 

. The land-tax, that t>n pcrfonal ftock incorporated with it, the tax 
on coaches, on filvcr plate, on houfes, and on windows, are all that 
I can recoiled: of Ae firflr clafs. 

An explanatory, catalogue of thofe which compofe the fecond, would 
form a large volume. 

** At the beginning of the reign of george ii, we had fubfifting 
••* thirty-eight branches of cuftoms, twenty-nine branches of excife, 
** and eighteen branches of inland duties ; in all eighty-five dlfferenc 
^* kinds of taxes : and the laws relating to them make by far the 
•^ greateft part of the many large folio volumes of ftatntcs enadled finccf 
^* the Revolution; whereas all the ftatutes, from the beginning of the 
•* monarchy, to that famous aera, are (including the original French 
•• and Latin, and the Englifli tranflation) contained in two folio volumes; 
^^ of which thofe that relate to taxcs^ make but a very inconfiderablc 
^' part *:* 

Since the laft mentioned period, five new articles have been added 
to the cuftoms, nine to the excifes, and two to the inland duties. We 
have, therefore, an hundred and one diflirent fpecies of taxes fubfifting 
:at this time; of which only four can be faid to affed: chiefly the 
opulent and idle : all the reft, being laid upon articles of confumption, 
affed; all orders of men in the community ; not excepting thoie who 
fubfift on charity. It is no wonder, therefore, that, on the one hand, 
great complaints {hould be made of the weight of the annual national 
<lebt; and, on the other, that elaborate treatifes fhould be written in 
(defence of .taxation in general; but more efpccially of that prevailing 
(fpecies of it, which takes in every article of univcrfal confumption« 

We will, in the firft place, attend to the juft complaints, wliich 
have; augmented progreilively with this fpecies of taxes. 

The tributes, aids, or fubfidies granted by our anceftors to their 
jkiogs, £or the fupport of their civil government, and to defray all 

• Cunningham's Hiftory of Taxes, part W. 

public 
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public expenccs, confifted in certain duties on the importttion anJ 
exportation of goods and nerchandife : thefe^ at lengtb> obtained th& 
denomination of customs, bccaufe fuch duties had been ufually or 
cuftomarily paid; the <^cry term, therefore, fhews, that they were 
often temporary; and many branches of them were accordingly 
fufpended at different periods. But as foon as public credit was:^ 
cftabliflied, and the demands of the ftate increafed, they were all 
made perpetual, under the title of the OldSubfidy ; and other custom*^ 
were added to them, from time to time, under the title of the New 
Subfidy. 

These are the moft natural contributions that can Be levied, nextr 
to thofe on pofleffions; and they are confiftent with the genius of ap 
free commercial nation: in many refpefts. they favour inland ti*ade, 
and fupport univerfal commerce. But the method of levying theie: 
duties, the prcfent adminiflration of the cuftoms, is a grofs impofitioo,. 
and a heavy burthen on the community. 

The duties to be paid on upwards of forty branches of old and new 
fabfidles, would involve our merchants in an endlefs labyrinth, if 
they were not to cj>trull the whole management of their entries to the 
Cuftom-houfe clerks. The many exceptions, and exceptions fronv: 
exceptions-— the many regulations, and regulations of regulations, for - 
coUeding thofe cuftoms, and fpr paying ^he drawbacks upon goods^^ 
re-exported, make the whole bufinefs fo difficult, that no merchant is:; 
mafter of it. A new tax is therefore levied upon Britifli^ merchants at* 
the Cuftom-houfe ; which muft be fuperadded to the value of hid: 
merchandife, and greatly enhance its price. The clerks make a feparatc . 
charge fpr doing their duty ; by which they raifc large contributions ;.; 
and thefe finally fall upon the confumers. I will not follow the cry o£" 
moft writers on the fubjecS: of our taxes, by exclaiming againft the. 
number and the falaries of thefe clerks: but it is notorious, that many, 
of them, who* have only fifty or fixty pounds per annum from govern>r 
ment, extort three or four hundred^ for dilpatching bufinefs, which? 
they ought to tranfadt, with the fame diligence, porrcdnefs and*: 
expedition,, without fee or reward* Upon articles^of foreign importation^, 

the^ 
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the damage is not fo great ; they are not always objeds of unlverfal 
confumption; nor is it fit they fliould : but all dcdudions from bounties 
and drawbacks on exportation, or re-exportation, are pernicious, in 
the highcft degree, to the trading intcreft of this country. 

This is an abufc which demands an immediate remedy. — It renders 
a mode of taxation, in its nature eafy and equitable, rigid and partial:—-* 
for he who fubmits to extortion with the beft grace, gets his bufinefs 
the firfl: difpatched at our Cuftom-houfe. 

But the customs would produce an addition of i^^^ooojT. 
annually, if proper meafures were taken to fupprefs fmuggling. 
The people, therefore, have a right to complain, if new taxes have 
been created to augment the public revenue; becaufe proper care 
has not been taken to make thofe before fubiifting, fufficiently pro- 
dudive. 

On this fubjeft I am enabled to write with confidence, and a 
degree of certainty : for while I had the honour to ferve his Majefty, 
it was my good fortune to be employed by the Lords of the Treafuiy, 
through the recommendation of that intelligent and adtive minifter, 
the Earl of Sandwich, in fecret meafures for fupprcffing the con- 
traband trade carried on from the coafts of Flanders to* Great 
Pritain; and fo efFeLlualJy to carry into cxecutipi) the propofals tranf- 
mitted to me fram the Trcafury, by that noble earl, jhen fccretary of 
ftate, during the winter of j 7164, and th^ fpring of 1765, that the late 
Mr.' Grehville (at that time firft lord of the . Treafijry) exprefled 
his particular approbation of ray condodt, by letter, dated November 
27, 1764; and in the month of June, 1765, tranfmitted me an order 
on the Commiflioners of the Cuftoms for a pecuniary reward, afligned 
mp by the Board of Treafury. 

In the courfe of this fervice, I had an opportunity of forming an 
eftimate of the annual lofles fuft.aiaed in the different branches of the 
Cuftoms and Excife, by the illicit commerce carried on from the ports" 
of Flufhing, Oftcnd, Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne: by the nearcft 
computation the nature of the proofs will admit, they amount to a 
fj,xteenth part of the net revenue now paid into the Exchequer* as the 

annual 
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annual produce of the cuftoms*. The means of preventing thefe 
frauds are obvious ; but the misfortune is^ that one miniHer fctdom 
approves what another has done, efpecially if the predeceflbr has made 
himfelf unpopular: thus all Mr, Grenville's plans for the improvement 
of the public revenue, proved abortive; becaufe he had been betrayed, 
by his enemies, into the pernicious meafure of taxing the colonies; 
though the fuccefs of his domeftic regulations of the adminiftration csf 
the cuftoms, began to be fcnfibly felt by the fair trader, and to produce 
an augmentation of the public revenue, when he was unfortunately 
difmifled : and were the fame meafures now refumed, they would be 
attended with happier effects under the prefent minifler,. who has no 
formidable oppofition to encounter. 

To enumerate the fpecies of frauds, to defer ibe the methods of 
carrying them on, and to point out the perfons who connive at, coun« 
tenance, or fupport fmuggling, would be both highly improper, and 
foreign to my prefent defign. I (hall, therefore, only obfcrve. That 
the armed cutters employed by Mr* Greenville did confiderable fervice, 
and amply indemnified the Exchequer for the expences incurred by 
them ; but that the end I have in view, oi making fb large an addition . 
to the revenue as 12 ^$ooojr. per annum, will never be accompliflied, 
unlefs it is made felony in the Cuflom-houfe and Excife officers to 
connive at fmuggling, and to receive rewards for this infamous breach 
of trufl* Raife the falaries of inferior officers, fo as to enable married 
men to fubfifl their families— -then make a breach of trufl felony in 
them, as it is in the clerks of the Bank^~and break all officers, civil 
and military, as well as all mafters of packet-boats, and other vefTels 
employed by government, detedled in fmuggling : — thefe, with two 
or three other expedients, (which would lofe their efFe<a if com- 
municated to the public) carried vigoroufly into execution, would flriko 
at the root of fmuggling, and effedtually prevent the greatefl part of it, 
in lefs than fix months. 

♦ The Cuftoms are cftiraatcd at j,00OO0Ojfk — the fum defrauded amounts to about 
1^5,000,^. — a fum fufficicnt to pay the intereft of more than four millions of three per 
cfat. annuities. 

J M Duties 
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Duties on the importation and exportation of merchandife, were 

always chcarfuUy fubmitted to in this kingdom, while they were few 

in number, and the method of collefting them eafy and intelligent: 

by proper regulations their number, though not their amount, may be^ 

reduced; and this will always be an eafy^ equitable, permanent branch 

cf the public revenue, conftantly increafing, if it is rightly adminiftercd* 

But there is another mode of taxation, which falls very heavy oa 

univerfal confumption : I mean Excifcs, or inland duties on home 

commodities, fubjedted to Excife laws. This fpecies of taxes, had 

only been occafionally introduced before the Revolution ; and whenever 

it was pradifed, though but as a temporary aid, it failed not to excite 

murmurs and difcontents, and fometimes violent infurredtions of the 

people* '* They arc now become fo general, that moft of the neceflaries 

•* and conveniences of life are excifed; and by the converfioa of certain 

*• fubiidics or cuftoms into cxcifes, the trader is put under a new fct 

*• of laws, formerly unknown to our conftitution, and deftrudlivc of 

*• its effence; for the powers given to the commiilioners of Excife, 

^* disfranchife every £ngli(hman, as far as he is a dealer in excifeable 

'^ commodities. The great and fundamental privilege of trials by 

*• juries is preferved to the fubjedt in all our laws refpediing the cuftotn59 

" but it is loft in all cafes relative to^ the excifes^*^'' 

It is to be lamented, that this difagreeable expedient (hould have 
been fo much approved of by government, as by feveral money adls, of 
late years, to have been made perpetual; as it is to be feared that, oa 
a ftridt fcrutiny, it will be founds tbit excifes proceed on falfe 
principles. 

For, in the firft place, they are repugnant to the true revenue 
principle, of railing contributions, by means—the Icaft difguftful or 
oppreflive to the people. 

Secondly, They throw the burthen of the public expences ott 
manufadtures and inland trade. 

Thirdly, They fubjedt the loweft clafles of the people, who, in 
the ancient free ftates, were exempted from all taxes, not only to very 

* / iguments agaiaft Excifes, by Caleb D'Anvcrs, Efti. of Gray VIiui.. London, printed 
by H. Haines, 173 J. 
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lieavy impofts, but to fummary, arbitrary dea 
principles of equity and humanity, 

Th ESE are the general arguments, which I have I 
writers on the fubje^t againfl excifes, or inland i 
home confumption, fubjcd to Excifc laws. 

In reply to 'which, I find great pains taken 1 
atbilities, to vindicate this mode of taxation, and t< ! 
excellence and utility, in preference to all others, 
likewise fupported by the experience of many pov 
whofe chief revenues arife from thefe duties; a : 
that the inconveniences complained of, are not fel 
the degree fuggefted by their opponents. 

The examples of Holland, Prance, and in this ki ; 
as evidences of the demonftrative kind, to prove, I 
fumption, are not fo pernicious or burthenfo i 
imagined *. Mr. Pinto, ^nd Sir James Steuart, a i 
in favour of this fpecies of taxation ; aflcrting, th^ 
rcquifites I have pointed out, of being eafy and eqi 
they, ** taxes on confumption are finally paid by tl : 
** they are recovered by the induftrious poor, in tl i 
«^ their labour. The increafed circulation which 
** from thefe taxes caufes, when iflued out again 1 
^* payment of the annual intereil of the national I 
*• demand for works of induftry and ingenuity; b; 
^ inferior clafies readily draw back the whole ar i 
** they pay on the articles they confume, includinj 
** life; and they thereby gain a new facultative po^ 
" contributions in future.'* 

• En Hollande, Ic pain, qui eft un objcft de premiere necefSi 
double prefque le prix; toiis les objefls de conrommation y font p 
& malgre cela, la Hollande fleurit, & la machine de la finance va d 
la circulation & du credit qui opere ces efFets falutaires. L'aifanc 
circulation,>u pauvre & au mcndiant de quoi payer une taxe a I'etai 
comeftible Jpour fa fubfiftance.— Ces taxes revient prefque tous 
Ibrxent, Traite de Circulation. 
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r WISH, for thr fike of my honcft countrymen, the labouring poor^ 
and a<£luaf manufafturers of every denom'ination, that this rcafoning 
was as true as it is fpecious : but the fallacy of it is proved, by daily 
and fatal experience in all parts of this opulent kingdom. It is built' 
on falfe principles^ for I hav« olrec^dy ihewn, in the commercial part of 
this work, that the price of induftry has not rifcn, in proportion to the 
dearnefe of provifions, amd other neceffwies of life, occafioned by our 
inland taxes : neither has the rate of the market, nor the increafc of 
demand, fixed the price of labour or workmanfliip, as Sir James- 
Steuart afiert*. This is the only material point, in which I have found^. 
that judicious writer miftaken; and it is to be accounted for, from his 
long abfence, which prevented bis having the opportunity of remarking 
a new combination of circumftances arifing out of this mode of 
taxation, which deftroys the whole force of his arguments: and, as to 
Mr. Pinto> his error lies, in comparing the ftafc of inland trade, iiv 
countries* whofe laws, manners and commercial regulations, differ fo 
widely, that it is impoffible to eftablifli a theory for the one, which^' 
would be equally pradticable and expedient in both. 

In Holland, the matter manufadurer and his workmen approach^ 
much nearer to a ftatc of egality than in any other country. The 
principles of ceconomy are more univerfal i and thefe uniting with*, 
rational ideas of civil liberty, put men more upon a level in this 
republic,, than in any other part of Europe. Taxes upon confumption^ 
are paid by a people fo fituated, without murmuring ; becaufe cveryr 
individual fliares in common, and in a juft proportion, the benefits of 
the adminiftration of goverment, and is animated by the prbipedl oC 
enjoying its dignities. 

But in England, the diftance between the poor induftrious workman^, 
in almoft every branch of art, and his lordly maftcr,. is as great as that 
between an Afiatic prince, and his meancft fubjedl: with this difierence 
indeed — ^^that the laws of England give him no power over the life^, 
pcrfonal liberty, or property of his flave. 

Let ]xs reflect but a moment on the fplendor and voluptuoufnefs in 
which our merchants, our faftors,, our proprietors of capital manu-. 
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fai^orics, our wholefale, and moft of our retail dealers, our polite and 
mechanic artifts of any repute, our monopolizing farmers, &c. live at 
this very time; and then let us turn our thoughts to the fober, 
induftrious, labouring poor, in the manufadluring towns at a great diftance 
from the capital *. Here we (hall find that the prices of their labour 
have not rifen, either by the piece, or the day, or the week, in any 
proportion to the exorbitant advance on bread, meat, drink; cloatbs and 
lodging. The increafed demand for the confumption of our colonies,, 
(and for other parts of the globe during the w^ar, when we intercepted 
the commerce of other countries, and extended our own) may haver 
quickened their induftry, but it has not meliorated their condition; 
for the price of every article of fubfiftcnce has been enhanced to fucb 
a degree *^ as to make it difficult for any man to live without inde- 
^« fatigable induftry; and almoft impoflible for a man without property^ 
fl to fubfift a large family at alL" 

An unfeeling negligence has enervated every fpring of governmcntV 
and one part of the people, are fuiSfered to devour the other witlv 
impunity. In times^ of war — commiflaries, agents and contraftors,. 
drain the Treafury of the fruits of their induftry — and in times of 
peace, they are kept poor and needy by tyrant matters, and accurfcd 
monopolizers, of the neceflaries of life — feven, or at moft nine 
fhillings per week, are thought fufficient to cloath the naked, and 
feed the hungry labourer or manufafturer, with a large indigent 
family; while pampered flaves in livery, and impudent waiting*maids,« 
having no fuch incumbrances, are genteelly accommodated with board 
and lodging, and are allowed to ;raife their wages to extortion, at the* 
very time, when provifions are raifed on the families who maintain^ 
them. 

The faftis, that inknd duties on articles of univerfal confumption, 
are not drawn back by the induftry of thofe who pay them, in 
England; therefore they are oppreffivc— but they are more than* 

♦ Workmen of cverj fpecies, in and near the capital, being but too juftly reputed' 
idle, profligate and debauched, thefe arc excepted; though the method of paying them at 
Qublic houfes is. the chief caufe* 
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doubly charged on the public by the mailer maaufadurers^ and 
tradefmen of almod every clafs* Every new inland duty has been 
made a pretence for advancing the price of the commodity taxed^ 
beyond all proportion to the duty itfelf ; and in many articles^ th« 
quality has likewise been debafed on the fame fraudulent principles. 
Combine thefe two circumftances, and I am afraid, you will be at the 
f6untain head of the immenfe fortunes that have been made, of late 
years, in fome branches of our manufa<ftures and inland trade. I need 
not particularize; the refledlion of every fenfible man will furnifli him 
with many recent inftances of the truth of thefe remarks. 

It (hould, therefore, have been the bufinefs, as it was the duty, of 
the managers of our public revenues, when they had refolved to adopt 
this mode of taxation, to have guarded the public in the ftrongeft 
manner, againft the frauds of trade; for as the matter now ilands, our 
great manufadurers, warehoufe-men, fadtors and fliop-kecp;:rs, have 
it in their power to exercife oppreffions fomewhat fiaiilar to tbofe 
of the farmers general in France, where the government impofes a tax, 
and they colled: double the amount from the people. 

The evil I have now ftated, feems clofely attached to the very 
nature of excifes; and the remedy, I confefs, appears to me fo difficult, 
that I muft beg leave to give it as my humble opinion, that it is 
abfolutely conclufive againft this mode of taxation. The remaining 
complaint is not fo well founded; the mode of levying fome of our 
excifes is not fo repugnant to our moft enlarged ideas of civil liberty, 
as is pretended. If we are not fraudulently difpofed, we have nothing to 
fear. Of this kind are the excifes on iilver plate and coaches: and as 
to thofe branches which empower the officers to vifit, they chiefly 
refpeft (hop-keepers whofe doors are open, who, from long habit, arc 
accuftomed to thefe vifitations, and find little or no inconvenience from 
them, if they have no frauds to conceal; and if any are committed^ 
the offenders mofl certainly ought to be profecuted at common law, 
and tried by juries. But if an annual compofition was to be paid into 
the Excife-office, proportionate to the medium of the (hop-keeper's 
confumptioiT, communibus annis, as it is pradifed in other countries, 

this 
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this great objcdtion of vifitation, fo far as it rcfpeds civil liberty, 
would be removed; and I have no doubt, bufthia method would be 
tnore produdivc^—for the expence of a multitude of officers 'would be 
faved-— 'and it is a true principle of finances, to colleift the public 
revenues at the Icaft poflible expence. 

It would exceed the limits prefcribed to this work, if I was to 
enlarge on this head: and it is fufficient for my purpofe to have (hewn 
that property is not followed; 4nd a proportional contribution required 
on equitable principles by this mode of taxation. I (hall therefore 
proceed to the laft circumftance, on the part of government ; which 
occafions popular difcontents, and a general relufkance to pay all 
taxes. 

It is, an improvident or difhoneft application of the produce of thef 
taxes, after they are coUeded. 

The complaints that have been juflly made by the people on this 
head, for many years paft, but more particularly during the laft war^ 
and at the conclufion of the peace, ought to have produced fome 
good efFcd — fome confiderable reform in the adminiftration of the 
public finances; inftead of which, the fame prodigality and mifap- 
plication of them was continued 5 but I believe the prcfent minifter has 
not made any ftriking addition to thp lift of penfions ♦. The incon- 
fiderate, if not corrupt, diflipation of the national treafure during the 
laft war, has been univerfally cenfured at home and abroad. Mr^ 
Pinto, who, in every other inftartce, appears to be a zealous friend to 
the 6riti(h government, afcribcs the enormous increafe of our national 
debt to this caufc-. ** The Englifh,** fays this writer, ** have very 
*' little or no oeconomy in their public expences in time of war; what 
" they might have accomplifhed for the leaft, they have always 
** performed at the greateft charges, I believe no one will deny, that 

• Pensions arc paid out of the civlI-lift revenue; that is to fay, out of the king!s 
perfonal income: but if byencreafing the nunnber and amount of them, thiatncome is fo 
dimioiflicd, that the king cannot defray the expences it is charged with^ he is obliged to afk 
for an extraordinary aid, which is granted from the public revenue; and is fo far a mifap- , 
plicatioa of it, as thofe penfions are unworthily, or lavi(hly granted* 

*• with 
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** with a third part of their expences^ they might have had die {ame 
*• fucccfles : the immenfe and rapid fortunes noadc by their com« 
** milTarie^, contractors and agents, in Germany, exceed all that was 
** done formerly by the financiers in France. Waftc, robbery and 
*' rapine, were, it is faid, carried to the greateft excels^ How^ 
'* otherwife, is it poflible, that the annual expences of the nation, in 
^' the lafl war, (hould have amounted to three times as much as in the 
*' war of 1744? I confcfs, that the enterprizes were more vigorous, 
** and the fuccefles more brilliant 5 but not in any degree portionable 
*' to jhe difference of expence *.'* 

It is now too late to lament paft diffipation; or it is to be feared, to 
punifh pad notorious offenders : but it is my duty to point out the 
>method of proceeding in fuch cafes, whenever any future mifapplication 
of the public happens, if the people have the fpirit, and their c^re-* 
fentatives the virtue, to call the delinquents to account : and it is no 
lefs the duty of the prefent, and of all future miniflers, to rcAore tha 
{iri&cik frugality and ceconomy in the adminiflration of the treafury 
department, as the mofl eficntial means of continuing public credit oq 
a fure foundation, and of fixing a permanent value on the funds. 

f* Petit roNs are to be carried up to parliament by public bodies, 
** fuch as corporations, complaining of known profuJBon and fufpe<fbed 
** fraud in the adminiflration of the revenues, and requefltng thzt the 
^' Houfe of Commons would proceed to the ufual methods of taking, 
** examining and Itating the public accounts of the nation." An adk 
for this purpofe, was pafTed in the firil: year of the reign of queen Ann, 
when the want of care and fidelity in the management of the public 
money was charged home on the Earl of Halifax, Auditor of the 
Exchequer J the Earl of Rarielagh, Paymafler of the Army; and Jacob- 
Vandcrcfche, Efq. Paymafler of the Dutch Forces: the two laft, being 
members of the Houfe of Commons, were difgraccfully expelled, and 

^ 

* Les foitunes immenres & rapides que Icurs entrepreneurs ont faites en allemagne, 
paflent tout ce que les financiers faifoicnt autrefois en France. Les gafplllages, le« 
hrigandages ct les rapins ont cte, a'ce qu*on pretend, portcs au comWc. 

Trait i dg la Ciuufating^ p. 126. 
/ ^ . ' profecuted 
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^profecuted for the fums due to the Trcafury; but Lord Halifax was 
fcreened by the Houfe of Lords* In the tenth year of the fame reign, 
Robert Walpole, Efq. was committed to the Tower, and expelled the 
Houfe of Commons, for receiving iooo>^. on account of contrafts for 
forage of the troops in Scotland, when he was Secretary at War. Adam 
Cardonell, Efq. fecretary to the Duke of. Marlborough, underwent 
the fame puniOiment, for taking an annual gratuity of five hundred 
gold ducats, from the contractors of bread and bread-waggons» for the 
fervice of the army in the Low Countries. 

In the twelfth year of the fame reign, William Churchill, Efq. a 
commiflioner for fick and wounded feamen, was convi<fted, by the Houfe 
of Commons, of having referved to himfelf half the profits to arife on 
fome of the contrails made by that board; and Thomas, Earl of 
Wharton, of having received iooojC- to procure a place for a gen- 
tleman: each of which practices were, by a refolution of the Houfe, 
declared to be an high breach of truft, a fcandalous corruption, and 
highly detrimental to the public. But as the crimes had been com- 
mitted before the general a£t of indemnity paiTed in 1708, the Houfe 
could proceed no further. 

After this, we hear no more of any ads of parliament for taking> 
flating and examining the public accounts of the kingdom; nor of any 
reports of committees expofing defaulters to the public odium and 
contempt of the nation. The falutary meafure of enquiring into the 
application of the public money was laid afide; a total good under^^ 
{landing and harmony having fubfiftcd, during the fucceeding reigns, 
between the managers of the Trcafury, and thofc who at fundry times 
were fufpedled of having embezzled, or laviflied very confiderablc fums, 
to ferve the corrupt purpofes of influencing eledtions, and the condud 
of members in the Houfe. In the prefent reign, complaints of this 
nature have been both loud and frequent; and to the honour of the 
late Mr. Grenville, be it remembered, that he adually began a ftri<a 
fcrutiny into the validity of the demands, made by our cormorant 
commiflTaries, contradors and agents, whofc accounts he curtailed, and 
thereby faved the nation fome millions : his intention of reforming 
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other abufes in the treafury department, particularly his enfbtting the 
laws of trade againft fmugglers, contributed nearly as much as the^fatd 
ftamp-aft to raife a general outcry againft his admlniftrMion, and' to 
facilitate his difminion. 

The city of London has fince made an urifuccefeful attempt t<> 
obtain a fatisfadlory account of an immenfe fum, alledged to have 
remained unaccounted for to the public, by Lord Holland^ but on 
what foundation we cannot pretend to fay, becaufe the queftion has 
never come to a fair decifion. But the ufe I intend to make of thcfe 
examples,, taken from the Hiftory of England, fince the Revolution^ 
is, to (hew that the fecret murmurs and open complaints of the people 
will never ceafe, nor will they ever pay their taxes chearfully, without 
fraud, till committees of the Houfe of Commons arc appointed to< 
examine the public accounts every two or three years in times of peace,, 
and annually during a war--*that mifapplications of the produce o£^ 
their induftry, may be reported — and the criminals^ who live luxu-p- 
rioufly oh their contributions, be brought to jtiftice.- 

It is now Hme to obferve, that if at any period thc^ people are 
fatisfied, that all the money levied on the community at large, is: 
faithfully and frugally applied folely to public fcrvices, and that the- 
taxes are both eafy and equitable, it muft be want of refledion, if 
they do not pay them with a good grace; and fcandalous diflionefty,, 
ff they difcover an evil difpofition to defraud the public revenues, by. 
fmuggling : for they (hould remember, that all the fubjeds are bound^in ; 
one common bond to fupport the civil government under the proteftion . 
of which they enjoy ineftimable rights and privileges; and that it is 
the indifpenfible duty of every individual to contribute, in a due pro«- 
portion, to the national expences: for, as an elegant Italian author 
obferves, *' Every individual, in paying taxes, depofits a part of his 
*' property in the public treafury, in order to preferve the remainder, , 
" and to enjoy it fecurcly */' 

• II tribute adunquc fi e una portionc delle proprlcta, che ciafcuno depone neW crario . 
publico, affinc de coafervarc con ficurczza la propiieta cbc gli rioianc* Udeditationi fidUk 
Economia ToUtUoy NAPOLI, 1771* 

Muc» 
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Much has been written on the fignal advantages of abolidiing all 
liaxes; and the nations where the Icaft imports are levied, pafs, with 
Speculative patriotS| for the happieft: but thefe vifionary fentiments 
experience has refuted; and it has been proved, by the example of 
Several modern commercial ftates^ that moderate taxes^ judicioufly laid, 
land the produce faithfully applied^ promote circulation, encourage 
induftrypi and better the condition of the lower clafles of the people. 
Since^ therefore, tjur national expences will not admit of even a 
rcdudion of our taxes, without lofing fight of the more beneficial plan 
of preventing new impofts in future times of war, let us dired: all our 
attention to the following objedls.— 

A GBNERAL reform in the mode of levying fome of oiir taxes, to 
tender them more cafy and equitable. 

The fubftitution of fome new taxes, which I am to recommend, in 
the room of thofe that are the moft oppreflivc and burthenfome to 
the induflrious poor. 

An inviolable application of the produce of the finking fund, during 
the peace, to the fole purpofe of raifing a fund for the payment of the 
intcreft of future loans, without impofing future taxe$* 

The firft tax I have to propofe is, on menial fervants of both icxes^ 
both natives and aliens •-'--I leave the ratio in this> and all other cafes^ 
to the difcretion of the managers of our revenue affairs j and fhall only, 
refer them, and the public, to Mr. Pinto's propofal pn the fam^ 
fubjeft, publilhed fince I delivered mine in my ledtures *.-r-If this tax> 

* II y a un impot plus jufte qu'avicun autre, dont l^Aiigleterre pourroit falre ufage, & 
qui feroit d'une grande utilite pour le royaume. C'eft une taxe fur chaque domeiliquc a 
rinftar de la Hollands Le luxe cxcc^f qui multiplie le nombre des domcftiqucs oififs, 
faineans & inutiles, eft prejudiciable a tout le corps de Tetat. C'eft tine armeei infolents^ 
qui fait continuellement la guerre i, la vertu & aux mcsiirs; les domeftiques font lc» 
inftrumens k les fauteurs du vice, du libercinage & de la debaxiche; c'eft un tas d'inutilc9 
enleyes a la culture des terres, aux manufadures, a la marine, & au militaire. Or done 
ceux qui par fafte, oftentation & vanite, veulcnt nourrir & habiller ces defertcurs de Tordre, 
doivent dedommagcr I'etat de cctte perte par un efpece d'cquivalent. Jc voudrois done que 
ceux qui n*auroient que deux ou trois domeftiques, ce qui eft honnete & neceftarie, ne 
payafTent que dix fchellings par tete; mais ceux qui en auroient quatre, payeroient une 
livre fterlingpar tcte; ceux qui en auroient cinq, deux livres fterling par tece^ ceux qui 
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and fonac of thofe Hibjoined, afd not quite fo pradudlive as a (an^mc- 
ininiftcr might expcA, let it be remembered, that they. will aft at le'aff 
as fumptuary kws^ at a time when luxury is carried to an excefs that: 
renders It baneful to commerce; and in a country where the latitude 
of civil liberty prevents fumptuary laws, becaufe they are reftraints on: 
the fubjeds. 

This tax alone might fend back 20,000 idle hands, the pageants of. 
pride, and votaries of gluttony, to arts, manufadurcs and trade, im 
the country, from the metropolis alone. 

The ingenious Df. Price informs us, that of every 1000 inhabitants ^ 
who die in London, 250, are fettlers, who come to it after eighteen; 
or twenty years of age: and from. my own enquiries, I am certain,, 
the remote counties of. England and Scotland have poured in fuchV 
fwarma of their natives to this . metropolis, that both mafters and. 
fervants in every art, trade and profeflion, are chiefly aliens ; and in 
the city they are made denizen? by pvirghafe-— a ftiameful corruption j 
in the corporation, which government fliould eradicate! ^ 

A TAX on all provincial, emigrants, on. the weekly impprtation ofl 
raw Scotch lads, and ali other foreign fettlers in London, _would be: 
equitable with refpeft to the natives of the capital j it wpuld.be. 
proportional to the benefits derived from carrying on bufinels as 
mailers, or receiving wages as cler^ks, ©V, in this great market, in . 
preference to their refiding in the refpeftive places of their nativity ^ 
and it might be political, by preventing thofe continual emigrations > 
which depopuldte the country. 

For the fame reafons, a tax fhould.be laid, on horfes^ or on all" 
machines, ftages and poft-chaifes, (not kept by the poft^maftcrs) which v 
facilitate the tranfport of people to the capital* 

en auroient fix, trois livres fterling j &.ainfi de fuite, doubler toujoura. la taxc fur chaque • 
iadividu cjui exccde le nombrc donne, 11 refultcroit dc graqds avantagcs dc la creation dc.. 
•cettc taxe. Les grands, les gens trcs riches augmentcroient confiderablement Ic revenu du , 
fil'c, npljecevroit des fommes immenfes des mains de Plutus, dc Torgueil, & de la vanitc. 
C'eft puifer ^ans la veritable fource des impots ; les ordrcs iubaltcrnes feroient des reflexions,., 
reviendroicnt de la folic de multiplier des cnnemis domeftiques, & rcndroient a I'etat ua r 
grand nombre de fujets, que la neceflite cmploicroit plus utilcment, foit dans ragriculture*. 
i'oii dans rindu(lre» Cet impQt devroit auiH eiic eoxifacre iAviolabUmcnl wJittkingfoBd^,, 
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A TAX on celibacy has been /reqaently recommended; bath Mr;- 
Sin to and Dr. Price enforce it: and indeed^ fuch a tax would be- 
peculiarly equitable and expedient in this country, in which all the: 
hardships J through principles of falfe policy^ fall on married peoplp. 
The batchelor, in his lodgings, pays neither national nor parochial- 
taxes ; the little he contributes to the ftate, by the articles of con-* - 
fumption he purchafes, is hardly worth mentioning : neither arf his ^ 
pleafures taxed; and the difference between fuclr a iituatioBi> and that ' 
of a married man, is fo linking, that matrimony is more and more 
avoided — the confequence is depopulation *♦ . Yet taxation ought ta 
follow unencumbered property, and to augment its demands on -: 
luxury. This leads me to another hint. 

Why (hould perfohal ftock in trade be taxed in the prcfent dc£c£Livc^ 
partial, inadequate mode, annexed to the land-tax^ and ftock, or' 
property in houfhold furniture, amounting to thoufands^ remain » 
exempt ? Here a refolute,. able n>iniller, has-a fine field for improving- 
the revenue, and acquiring popularity- 

Let a pound rate be laid on all houfhold furniture exceeding fifty^; 
pounds value, on the oath of the pofleflbr-*-by this tax alone, more • 
than fufficicnt might be raifed to extinguifli one of thofeno^y fub— - 
fitting on the neceflaries of life-*-- either that on foap, candles, leather^ • 
or fait. Like the coach-tax, it would chiefly affeft the rich^ and ir: 
would likewife check the extreme progrefs of luxury. 

A TAX on collateral fucceffions, to perfonal eftates, not fubje<Sl to-* 
the land-tax, is recommended by Mr. Pinto, as it fubfifts in Holland.^. 
Thefe fucceflions being very often as unexpe^Sed as great prizes in a^; 
lottery, it (hould feem, that the ftate might avail itidf of fo fair aa^^ 
opportunity to demand the contribution of a part for the prefervation > 
of the whole, at the-inftant wl>en the balanc-e of wealth is turning ia.^ 

•This is a fatal cojupetitlon, by wJiich a door is opened to great diftre6.--Eithcr the * 
unmarried gain what the married fliould, and become extravagant; or the married gain*. 
no more than the unmarried can do, and having many mouths to feed, with only two^» 
hands to fupply the neceiurics, become mlferable. 

Sir. Jama Stuart's Political Oeccnomy^ vol. ii. p. 505*:. 

favour. 
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favotir of the contributor. But this isaa uacertain tc&mxGC, which «r« 
ought not to attempti unlefs it be to enable us to exonerate the ptepl^r 
of an oppreffive tax. 

I MUST here repeat, a maxim of the fir ft importance. -~It (hoold 
be the chief objeA of the managers of the public tevenues in this 
kingdom, to keep up the price of the funds at market^ and to binde* 
all unnatural flu<3:uations in them, fo that they nuy circulate freely, aft 
near the par of the money advranced to government by the original 
fubfcribers (the douceurs excepted) as pcfliblc. 

We have fcen, that the arts of ftock-jobbing fruftrate tbi^.Uudabla. 
•plan: I ihall therefore throw out an improvable hint-^-for counter- 
balancing the tricks of the alley j and I hope it may be conlidered as a 
proper fuocedaneous expedient, if, as it is generally believed^ we 
. cannot abfolutely undermine jonathak's, without running the ri(k 
.of blowing up PUBLIC credit. 

Let an ad of parliament be made to legalize all time-^ bargains; and. 
•to make the debts arifing from differences on thefe tranfadions valid^ 
*fo that they may be fecoverable at common law* 

THE»r, as a variety of frauds have happened from the irregular 
^manner of keeping the accounts of fuch contradls, in the brokers pitiful 
memorandum books ; let it be enaded, that all perfons, whether 
brokers or otherwife, entering into contrafts for buying or felling any 
fhare in the funds for any future time, exceeding the next transfer day 
of fuch funds, after the date of their contrad, fliall be obliged to deliver 
to each other reciprocally a fpecification, under their hands, of the 
faid contrad, on a ftamped paper, under a penalty, 0"^.— •The price 
of the duplicate fiamp (hould be proportioned to the fum contraded 
for— fuppofe an eighth per cent, the fame as brokerage—- but thLs, as 
I'fi\id before, I leave to the difcretion of my fuperiors^ 

Aware of the outcry that will be raifed againft me, it remains 
only, that I offer to the candid and difinterefted part of mankind a 
fhort vindication of my fcheme. 

It will nearly, if not entirely, annihilate the moft pernicious clafe of. 
jobbcrs-^-*thofe who go into the alley without any capital, and .againft 

whom 
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whom the monied jobbers play at double hazard,* The dread of" 
itoprifonment for infolrency on a large difference, will deter them ar 
lead from deep ventures, and diminifh the fabrication of falfe news to '^ 
ferve Snifter defigns. -^ 

No reftraint will be laid on the circulatipnof the funds, by thofc- 
who really have property vefted in them. An exemption for holidays,*- 
and the (hutting of the books being allowed^ in the clanfe relative to • 
the next transfer day.— And, as to our friends on the pther fide the 
water, fince it is acknowledged by mr. pinto, that they make large 
profits (more than common intereft) by their time-bargains in our* 
funds; why fhould not they pay — pardon the familiar phrafe— forv' 
feats at the gaming-table? Can any reafon be afligned why policies of 
infurance (hould be fubjedl to a ftamp duty, and the fpeculativeir^ 
fiaitious dealings in the government funds, remain free? The former: 
are legal, commercial tranfadtions ; the latter, detrimental fuper-* 
ftrudtures, upon foundations belonging to our neighbours, Bcfides,. 
the public at large contribute, by the taxes, to the expences of the 
management of the funds at the Bank, Gfr,— an annual heavy charge I . 
— On what pretence then {hall thofe who are not the creditors of the 
public, derive a fingular advantage from the national aids, without^ 
contributing to them ? — And furely to game on the bafis of other men*s 
property, and thereby to afi'cdt the^ value of it, is, indeed, a very* 
fingular, a very ftrange advantage ! 

Such a tax, (hould it be eftablifhed, I am fully convinced will. 
prevent all artificial fludlations in the funds in times of peace :-.»— -it wilU 
limit them in times of war— it will be eafy, equitable,' and productive* 

But to this, and all other hints for meliorating the public- revenue,, 
the dread of innovation will probably be a temporary, if not a totah 
barrier; unlefs the miniftcr prefiding at the Treafury poflefles the 
fame fortitude ^and- abilities as sir rob^ert Walpoue, who boldly 
ftemmcd the. torrent of popular abufe^ and ventured to alienate the 
finking fund, a few )cars after its eftablifiimenti at a time too, when. 
the whole kingdom was delirious with, the ideas of its ineftimable 
benefits,— I have (hewn him the road to laudable fame, and general. 

efieem>. 
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»cftccmi it is in his option to purfuc the journey, or to decline it: di 

,cnc thing, I am certain — that he> who firft relieves the lower claffcs 

.of the people, by improving the public revenues, fo as, by fubftitutioa 

of others, to take off the burthenforae taxes on the nccpffaries of lifi^ 

.may, with fuch falutary alterations, fafely continue the amount of the 

j)rcfcnt taxes (which at any rate he cannot leflen) for fifty years tp 

come; may provide a fund, which will empower him ta declare, that 

. no additional income by taxation will hereafter be required, ev?n in 

times of war; and will then be juftly deemed the fmcercft, the greateft 

'^patriot of the age. 

The talk I had affigned myfelf is now completed; and I hope the 

* end I chiefly had in view, by the publication of the three treatifes in 

^one compa(5l volume, will be fully anfwered. It is my ambition to 

^placc my name in the records of poilerity, as the author of a valuable 

jfupplemcnt to the education of Britlfli youth, after they quit the 

public feminaries, where clafllcal learning is their chief objedt. 

The award of my judiciuus countrymen wjU determine my claim to 
,that honour; and cither encourage me to future fervices of the fame 
Jcind, or put an eternal arreft on my pen. 



FINIS, 
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J- HE Author of this Work refides at afmaU diftancefroml^on^on^ end' 
receives into bis boufe to the number of Ten Xoung Gentlemen of Fortune, 
above tbe Age of Fourteen^ toinJlruSI tbem in Elocution, and tbe other 
branches of learnings mentioned in the note to page 216. 

His terms are One Hundred Guineas per annum for each Pupils 
Letters left for him at the Publijhers^ or at the Bar of the London* 
Coffec-houfe, Ludgate-ilreet, ^7'// be imtnediately forwarded to him, ^nd' 
duly.anfmertd^ 



« * 
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